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“WITH THEM THAT DO REJOICE.” 
A CONGRATULATION. 


BY H. H. 








ALL yesterday our sky was cold and gray ; 
A misty wall of cloud hid from our sight 
The mountain tops; the plains stretched cold 
and white, 
And snowflakes slowly floated down and lay 
Like funeral flowers about the pallid day. 
Sudden, at noon, the sky to south grew bright, 
Turned blue, was radiant in full sunny light. 
Beneath our clouds we sat, and looked away 
{nto this glowing south till sunset. 
80 


Into my life’s gray calm to-day there fell 
Message that two I love had come to know 
The one great earthly joy no words can tell. 
Dear Hearts, I think light from your south will 
flow 
To me until the tolling sunset-bell. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Feb. 7th, 1874. 
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THE PITY OF IT. 


_—coC 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





PgernaPs no woman who quite belicves 
in her own sex can be an impartial critic of 
the life of a man who has been so chival- 
rously devoted to its highest needs as Jobn 
Stuart Mill. Such a manly recognition as 
his of the real claims of womanhood upon 
manhood is not so common or light a mat- 
ter that we can easily overlook our obliga- 
tion to it. Perhaps our judgment of the 
author of ‘‘ The Subjection of Women” is a 
forestalled one. It may be that our hearts 
retain an unextinguishable tenderness of 
faith in the writer of the ‘‘ Dedication to 
the Essay on Liberty.” But, struggling to 
set myself in imagipation beyond picket- 
shot of my indebtment as a woman to the 
memory of this man, it yet seems to me 
that it must be next to impossible for a 
thoroughJy kindly and a thoroughly can- 
did reader to lay down the autobiography 
of Mr. Mill with a judgment sharper than 
unutterable regret or an emotion harder 
than unbounded compassion. 

Above all, it must be most difficult for the 
Christian reason and the Christian feeling to 
escape from the atmosphere of unaccusing 
sadness in which this self-told story of a 
warped, misguided life thrusts us and leaves 
ws, Ifthe mournful and honest confession of 
Seoul honestly without God in the world ap- 

Deals to anybody’s candor, it is to the candor 

of the Christian ; or, if it have a claim upon 

anybody’s charity, it is upon the Christian’s 
charity—that rare and refined charity which 
suffereth long, with the inability of human 
nature to free itself from the intricate yoke 
of circumstance, and is kind to the ioner 
struggles of the man whose childhood 
fathered his maturity in bitter error, and 
thinketh no evil where evil is not proved 
and due. 

This gentle, chivalrous, manly soul, this 
great scholar, this good citizen, this pure 
man, going from among us into a world 
Where the inner springs of all creeds and 
conducts are.touched by the bare, unerring 
finger of God, leaves us sorrowful; for he 

great possessions. One thing thou 
lackedest, knightly soul! If thou hadst 
wold, if thou couldst have sold of thy gifts 
and given from their abundance unto the 
Door of the kingdom of God! In the silence 








which breaks against the noise of life’s con- 
fusion the power between 
“The dying Atheist’s negative 
And God’s face—waiting, after all”— 

tell us with what judgment thou didst judge 
thyself! In the flash and awe of that great 
illumination, did thine own soul reveal to 
thee that thou couldst have walked the earth 
with thy face set unsurprised toward that 
awakening, humbly and truthfully as the 
face of one for whom Christ lived and 
died ? 

Ah! who shall say? Who dares to say? 
It is in the “ could” of it that the mystery 
lies. That there may be honest unbelievers, 
whose honesty must be counted unto them 
by an honest God in the stead of untroubled 
faith, no intelligent believer doubts. Wedo 
not well when we forget that God has placed 
some souls in this world under such condi- 
tions that he cannot by the very exigencies 
of the natures which he has bestowed upon 
them reveal himself to them as he may to 
other natures. Even though they will, they 
cannot, by their searching, find Him out as 
his other children can. We sometimes see 
a singular, sad union in one life of righteous 
conduct and unrighteous creed, a Christian's 
virtue in a Pagan’s heart, which sets us to 
wondering, awestruck and dumb, what ex- 
periment of discipline Almighty mercy may 
be practicing upon rare, chosen souls, if he 
would try them aasilver is tried, to see how, 
in this age of full-blazed Christian reveia- 
tion, they will bear it to be born stone 
blind. 

Well-nigh such a birth may the poor 
little boy be said to have had who grew 
into the darkness and greatness of the man 
Stuart Mill. We turn the pages of his 
childhood almost too indignantly to be 
fully touched, and yet too much touched to 
be quite indignant. Miserably ill-judged 
father! Poor little helpless boy! What 
true childlikeness of soul is possible to the 
man who has never known true childhood? 
could be possibly, we may ask, to the 
son of James Mill ?—a man with a heart as 
cold as machinery and a brain as dry as 
old vellum; a man no more fit for the re- 
sponsibilities of fatherhood than the Tis- 
chendorf MSS. or the Strasbourg clock. 

Is it hard to prophecy the mental mold of 
achild who has no remembrance of the 
time when he began to study Greek, but 
“is told” that it was when he was three 
years old; who before he is eight has read 
the whole of Herodotus and of Xenophon’s 
Cyropedia and Memorials of Soc- 
rates; ‘‘some of the lives ef the philos- 
pbers by Diogenes Laertius; part of Lucian; 
Isocrates ad Demonicum ; + . and the 
first six dialogues of Piato”; and who, 
since “in those days Greek and English 
lexicons were not,” ‘‘ could make no more 
use of a Greek and Latin dictionary than 
could be made without having yet begun 
to learn Latin !” 

Poor little fellow! 

‘* Robertson’s Histories, Hume, Gibbon, 
Watson’s Philip Second and Third, Hooke’s 
History of Rome, Rollin’s 
History, Langhorne’s Plutarch, Burnet’s 
Own Time, Millar’s Historical View of the 
English Government, Mosheim’s Ecclesias- 
tical History, McCrie’s John Knox, Sewell 
and Rutty on the Quakers, Beaver’s African 
Memoranda,” and so forth and.so on; “and 
of children’s books, any more than of play- 
things, I had scarcely any”—and barely 
eight years old! ‘From my eighth to my 
twelfth year the Latin books which I re- 


member reading were”—their enumeration 
occupies an appalling space. Add to this 
picture the vision of the queer little, demure 
figure writing histories as a voluntary exer- 
cise; teaching his younger brothers and 
sisters, and “‘ held responsible for their lessons 
as for his own”; seeking his recreation in 
retailing to his father, on bis daily walk, an 
account of his studies for the previous 
twenty-four hours; living without holidays, 
without playmates, and without play; 
taught to read Shakespeare chiefly for the 
value of the historical plays; taught to take 
little interest in poetry or in any imagina- 
tive literature, yet owning with a touching 
memory of certain smothered little leanings 
after unknown ideals—how he used to “sing 
internally to music of his own” some of 
Scott’s songs and scraps from “Alexander’s 
Feast”; ‘‘ composing, indeed, airs to some 
of them, which I still remember.” 

We can readily fancy the ease with 
which at the age of twelve this poor little 
old man set himself to the study of logic, 
and the insidiousness with which such a 
study, in the hands of such an instructor, 
affected the “religious” nature of such a 
child. In the control of James Mill this 
study became a perfect ichneumon on his 
child’s heart, and the discipline which might 
have served, by strengthening his reasoning 
powers, to exalt the “ higher reason” of his 
faith, hung on him with the grasp of death. 
Long before he had reached manhood the 
pulsing blood of the life of faith had been 
sucked out of him. 

Subtle as the serpent is every attempt to 
form habits of exactness of thought and 
supreme confidence in the value of that ex- 
actness when sprung from such a thicket 
of darkness as the soul of this child’s 
father. 

Listen to Mill’s own impression of the 
‘* moral influence” of his plastic youth : 

“T was brought up from the first without 
any religiousbelief. . . . My fatherhad 
by his own studies and reflection been 
early led to regret not only the belief in 
Revelation, but the foundation of what is 
commonly called natural religion. . He 
yielded to the conviction that concerning 
the origin of things nothing whatever can 
be known. . . . The grounds of this 
were moral, more than intellectual. - 
He looked upon religion as the greatest 
enemy of morality. . . I bavea bun- 
dred times heard him say that all ages and 
nations have represented their gods as 
wicked. . . The ne plus ultra of wicked- 
ness he considered to be embodied in what 
is commonly presented themind as the creed 
of Christianity. ... My father was aware 





Ancient- 


that ... the same slovenliness of thought and 
subjection of the reason to fears, wishes, and 
affections which enable them (Christians), 
and accept atheory involving a contradiction 
in terms prevents them from perceiving the 
logical consequences of the theory. << 
He impr upon me from the first that 
the mannerin which the world came into 
existence was a subject on which nothing 
was known; that the question Who made 
me? cannot be answered. . . . I am 
thus one of the few examples in this coun- 
try of one who has not thrown off religious 
belief, but never hadit. ... I looked 
upon the modern exactlyas I did upon the 
ancient religion—as something which in no 
wayconcernedme. . . . In giving me an 
opinion contrary to that of the world, my 
father thought it necessary to give it as 
one which could not be prudently avowed to the 


What need be added to such a glimpse of 
a child’s training to teach us to judge gently 
of its results, unless it be the significant 
circumstance that throughout this autobi- 
ography Mr. Mill—quick to appreciate all 
womanly influences and just and generous 





beyond most men in their acknowledgment 





—makes no mention whatever of his mother. 
There is not, if I am correct, an allusion 
even to the fact that he ever had a mother. 
In a silence more significant.than any 
speech, this entire element in his young life 
is sealed away from us. 

Poor little fellow! Puvor little fellow! 
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WHAT IS A HEALTHY CHURCH? 
BY THEODORE L, CUYLER. 


Two things characterize every church 
that isin the highest condition of spiritual 
health. The one is that they all worship, 
and the other is that they all work. The 
first appertains more directly to the heart; 
the second appertains as well tothe head, 
the bands, and the purse. The fullest com- 
bination of the two would almost realize 
the ideal of church life in its highest form. 

In the Old Testament we find a brace of 
passages that present a picture worth study- 
ing. Ona certain time we are told that the 
ark of the Lord was brought back to Jerusa- 
lem, and David appointed a day of thanks- 
giving. There was rather more instrument- 
al music on the occasion than our Scotch 
brethren would fancy in these days, for the 
choir of singers was accompanied with a 
full band of cymbals, barps, and trumpets. 
But it was congregational worship, never- 
theless; for when the Levites and the choir 
had poured forth the jubilant psalm of 
praise ‘‘all the people said, Amen!” The 
popular heart rang out in the popular 
voice; it was asif each wave lifted up its 
voice until the sea roared and the fullness 
thereof. 

The other passage occurs in Nehemiah’s 
account of the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
after the return from captivity. The walls 
of the sacred city went up rapidly. Why? 
Simply because “‘the people had a mind to 
work.” Every man did something. The 
merchants wrought at their allotted share 
of the wall, the mechanics at theirs; an 
apothecary superintended the job at one 
point and the priests piled stones at an- 
other. There was a place for every one, 
and every one in his place. 

These two pictures reveal the secret of 
a successful church. That secret does not 
lie in any denominational rule or ritual; it 
is found in these two things: the whole 
people worship and the whole people work. 
In our view, there can be no genuine wor- 
ship io a Christian assembly unless the 
hearts of that assembly are enlisted in it. 





There can be no spiritual growth unless the 
people reach that state of self-denying zeal 
that they are willing to labor ‘“‘with a will” 
for their Divine Master. The popular heart 
must be devout ; the popular hand must be 
busy; the people must all say, Amen! 

Paul himself could not build up a church, 
with Apollos for his assistant, unless the 
members worshiped and the members 
worked. 

What is worship? Isitthe assemblage 
of several scores or hundreds of persons into 
@ sanctuary, to be preached at, to be sung 
to, and to be prayed for? This is a theory 
that is extensively practiced. The audience 
are mere passive recipients of whatever is 
furnished to them. They are spectators or 
auditors, and some of them sleepers. The 
minister is expected (and paid) to furnish a 
discourse. Even if the discourse has been 
prepared under both dyspepsia and spirit- 
ual discouragement, it is demanded that it 
be “up to the mark.” Should the sermon 








be attractive, many go home worshiping 
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the minister; should it be scanty or somnif- 
erous, the people sleep and go home scoldiog. 
When the service of prayer is reached, the 
minister is expected to do the praying. 
The people listen, and vent their opinion to F 
themselves or others: ‘‘That was a sweet | 


offer no apologies for lazy, inefficient, un- 
spiritual ministers. They never deserve to 
have a pulpit to desecrate. But a pastor 
who has a ten-men power in himself cannot 
move'a cliurch that has no heart to.or- 
ship an@ no “mind to work” Such & 





prayer,” or “* What a tedious prayer,” or “I 
wish cur. minister would not pray ten mit- 
ates every time.” When the pastor is not 
engaged in addressing the people, a choir. 
are expected to fill in the intervals witha 
musical entertainment. The performances 
are in the pulpit and music gallery ; the 
immortal beings in the pews listen and pass 
Judgment upon the performers. This is no 
caricature of what scores of congregations 
present before the All-seeing Eye on every 
Sabbath. 

Now, instead of all this wretched passiv- 
ity in hearing and activity only in criti- 
cising, suppose that the people came to 
God’s temple only to wait upon him and do 
him heart homage. Suppose that each one 
felt: “God is here. I am here to meet with 
him, and to seek his face, and to adore him 
in confession and petition and praise.” 
When the invocation is offered, then each 
heart would join in it, and at its close each 
tongue would respond, ‘‘Amen.” It is a pit- 
iful degeneracy in our modern churches that 
keeps the whole assembly from an articulate 
amen to the prayer that is supposed to be 
their prayer for blessings on their own 
heads. A hearty ‘‘amen” would be like the 
united ‘‘ yea” of a popular vote at a public 
meeting. Then comes the reading of God’s 
Word, which in a devout congregation 
should be done by every one’s opening his or 
her Bible and keeping up with the minister, 
instead of gazing at ‘‘ new bonnets” or new- 
comers. After receiving the manna of the 
Word the souls of the assembly would be 
better prepared for the service of holy song. 
Is this to be rendered by the proxy of a 
hired quartette? Yes, if Jehovah’s temple 
is only a conceri-room. But if it be the 
people’s service of praise, then the precentor 
or the trained voices of a choir should sim- 
ply ad the voices of the assembly, when 
“‘everything that hath breath praises the 
Lord.” After such prayer and such singing 
the people would be prepared to bear God’s 
message of truth from the pulpit. They 
would listen as toan ambassador of Jesus 
Christ, and not to a popular lecturer, furnish- 
ing just so much ‘‘ preachment” for just so 
much pay. Such aservice would be wor- 
ship—not of a fellow-creature in pulpit or 
organ-loft, but of the majestic, loving, ador- 
able Lord God of hosts. 

The great controlling idea of the. Sabbath 
service should rule all the religious meetings 
of the week. The prayer-meeting sbould 
never depend, to the weight of a single ounce, 
on the pastor. However gifted or eloquent 
or fertile a pastor is, he has no. business to 
be the foremost figure in both the Sabbath 
and the week-day service... The church 
prayer-meeting is the people’s gathering, for 
the people’s profit, in the exercise of their 
own gifts, and in their united supplications 
for heavenly blessings. To crowd a“ prayer- 
meeting” simply to hear an eloquent preach- 
er talk isa perversion of the fundamental 
idea of a Christian household’s weekly fam- 
ily worship. During a revival there are 
always enough to pray, to speak, to sing. 
All the minister needs to do is just to ‘‘ keep 
stroke” with the other oars. Andagenuine 
“revival,” be it rememembered, is nothing 
more than the normal condition of .what 
every Christ-penetrated church should be 
all through the year. 

Now the principle that underlies true 
worship also underlies true church work. It 
belongs to the people as completely as to 
their installed leader. He does his share in 
the pulpit and the pastorate; they do. theirs 
in the prayer-meeting, the Sunday-school, 
the temperance reform, labors for the poor, 
and all manner of spiritual activities. The 
gin and the shame of two many churches is 
that they become mere barges, to be towed 
along by the steam-tug who is paid:so many 
thousands a year to tow them. As long as 
his steam holds out, the barge goes swim-: 
mingly. When the cylinder explodes from 
over-pressuré, the poor tug is sent to Europe 
for repairs, or goes to the resting-place of all 
broken machineries of body and mind, in the 
cemetery. 

A living church keeps. its .pastor alive, 
The dead drag of a dead church kills many a 


church must repent and do its first works: 


let him hear what the Spirit now saith unto 
the churches. es. >. 





THE MEADOW'S SECRET. 


BY LOUISA BUSHNELL, 








MEapDow lying far below me, 
Green between the silver birches, 
Does the little streamlet know thee, 
That thy verdure softly searches ? 


Ever where it listeth gliding, 

Idling through thy bright expanses ; 
Dark behind the alders hiding, 

In the noon’s delicious trances ; 


Through the honeyed clover creeping, 
Drinking sweetness without measure; 

*Mid thy reedy grasses sleeping, 
Overfull of easy pleasure ; 


Knowing all thy sunny spaces, 

All thy blossoms breathing sweetly, 
All thy cool and hidden places— 

Could it know thee more completely ? 


Ah! none ever won by dreaming 
Secret such as thine, fair meadow ; 

But the mountains, beaveuward gleaming, 
Touch and know thee with their shadow. 


They have soared into the wonder 
Of the noonday, fierce and torrid; 

To the tempest, cloud, and thunder 
They have bared each mighty forehead. 


Now, that long endurance over, 
In their glorious leisure leaning 
Grandly down, they may discover 
Something of thy deepest meaning. 


Thou art coolness after burning ; 
Thou art fullness after bareness ; 

Sweet possession, after yearning ; 
After storms, an open fairness. 


Thou art stillness after striving ; 
Crownéd rest, to high endeavor, 

After anguish, deep reviving; 
After death, the calm Forever. 





“THE GREAT ‘ALABAMA’ CLAIMS 
AWARD SWINDLE.” 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


‘* VIGILANCE,” says the New York Nation, 
‘is a declining virtue. There never was a 
time when the duty of ‘keeping our 
weather-eye open’ was more neglected.” 

If there be an individual or an institution 
which does not share in this decline and 
neglect, which has sung with never-failing 
fervor in the midst of a faithless and drowsy 
generation, 

“ A charge to keep I have,” 


The Nation is that institution. But has 

not its very faithfulness imperiled its clear 

sight? By too long and steady gazing we 

sometimes lose the power to see correctly. 

If The. Nation would, I will not say doze, 

but merely wink a little, might it not find 

that its ‘*‘ Great ‘ Alabama’ Claims Award 

Swindle” is, if not all, at least partly 

in that weather-eye, and not in the wicked 

hearts of the men who had ‘charge of the 
“Alabama” claims? In its present state of 
almost painful sleeplessness it refuses to be 
comforted. Not only that; but it quite 
snubs those sympathizing friends who 
would gently proffer crumbs of consolation. 
It will not admit that thereis any bright 
side to it, any loophole of escape from 
“)parefaced fraud.” When one of its own 
writers tenderly suggests such and such an 
opposing view, which an honest man might 
possibly take without putting himself at 
'léggerheads with the ten commandments, 
‘he is accused, with little enough “‘ sweet- 
ness and light,” of trying “ to wriggle out of 
it?? Such a reception rather tends to dis- 
courage attempts at consolation; still the 
greatest. criminal of the age has a right to 
the best possible presentation of his cause, 
and, if he cannot escape condemnation he 
may possibly escape damnation. 

The swindle, according to The Nation, 
lies in this; that ‘‘ the fifteen million dol- 
lars awarded by: the Geneva Tribunal, in- 
stead of being distributed among the suffer- 
ers from the ravages of the rebel cruisers, 





minister of Christ before hig time, We 


was appropriated by Congress to be in- 


Reeonversion or death?. He'that‘hath an ext, | 


vested in 5 per cent. registered bonds of the 
United States, ‘to be held~eubject to the 
future disposition of Congress.’ To make 
the matter more plain, we’ may say that 
thisanoney, which belonged to the insurers 


| and'shippers who had lost it, was taken by 


their designated agent, the United States, 
who had received it for them in open court, 
andthemused by that agent to helpit pay 
itsowndebts.” © 3 . ae : 

This certainly bas a dark1ook, and is not 

very wrongly characterized as ‘‘ barefaced 
fraud.” Moreover, not only did Congress 
do this, but, in addition, it declared, in as 
open a way as it dared: first, that the in- 
surers were entitled to no compensation 
whatever, because they had received com- 
pensation..through their war “premiums; 
and, in the sécond place, that no private 
person. was entitled to any. We quote the 
language of the committee which had the 
subject under consideration: ‘‘ Your com- 
mittee have come to the conclusion that the 
amount awarded at Geneva ts the money of 
the United States, to be disposed of at its 
pleasure, subject to no trust, and especially 
to no legal rights in any individual or corpor- 
ation by whom a legal or equitable claim can 
beset up or maintained to any part of the 
sum awarded, as against the United States.” 
This report The Nation declares to be un- 
supported by any real argument whatever; 
but only by specious insinuations. The pro- 
ceedings of the United States are simply a 
“barefaced fraud.” No other word is 
applicable to the congressional action, and 
The Nation more than hints a doubt of the 
existence of @ class of people interested in 
the honor of the country. 
A modest subscriber suggests arguments 
which may show the position of these par- 
ties to he sounder and more respectable than 
it has hitherto appeared to be: that, the orig- 
inal owners having recovered their loss from 
the insurers, and the insurers having made 
up theirs by the increased rates, and the 
people who paid the increased rates of in- 
surance having made themselves good by 
charging higher rates of freight, does not 
the loss really and finally fall on the people 
of the United States, who had to pay more 
for their sugar, tea, and coffee; and, therefore 
will not the money be more equitably dis- 
tributed if appropriated to the discharge of 
the national debt, which also burdens the 
whole people? But no says The Nation, 
shortly. ‘‘ There is but one legitimate dis- 
position to be made of the money, and all 
attempts to wriggle out of it” are to be 
severely discouraged. I will be drowned. 
Nobody shall help me. 

When we look into the history of the 
“ Alabama” claims, we find that the Presi- 
dent recommended to Congress ‘‘ to author- 
ize the appointment of a commission, to 
take proof of the amount and the owner- 
ship of these several claims on notice to 
the representative of Her Majesty at Wash- 
ington, and that authority be given for the 
settlement of these claims by the United 
States, so that the Government shall have 
the ownership of the private claims, as well 
as the responsible control of all the demands 
aganist Great Britain.” 

So little time elapsed between this rece 
ommendation and the appointment of the 
Joint High Commission that Congress had 
taken no action on the subject. But the 
commissioners seemed to assume that Con- 
gress would take some action regarding the 
private claims, and special provision was 
made in Article 12 of the Treaty for all other 
than the ‘‘Alabama” claims, of corpora- 
tions, companies, or private individuals. 
The “Alabama” claims were treated as 
belonging exclusively to the Government. 
Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, instructed 
our Geneva agent and counsel that ‘‘the 
President desires to have the subject dis- 
cussed as between the two governments. 
. s « Inthe treatment of the entire case 
you will be careful not to commit the 
‘Government as to the disposition of what 
may be awarded or what may be recovered. 

It is possible that there may be duplicate 
claims for some of the property alleged to 
have been captured or destroyed, as in the 
case of msurers and tnsured. The Govern- 
ment wishes to hold itself free to decide as 
to the rights and claims of insurers upon 
the termination of the case. If the value 
of the’ property captured or destroyed be 
recovered inthe name of the Government, 
the distribution of the amount recovered 


a 





[April 9, 1874, 
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will be made by this Government, without 
committal as to the:mode of distribution,” 

The counsel, moreover, said to the Tri. 
bunal at Geneva that “these claims are «)) 
againstGreat'Britain asa nation, and are 
to be so computed and paid.” ~~ 

At the time of thedissolution of Congress 
last yearthe money had not been paid by 
England. It was not paid/until some 
mooths afterward. The Judiciary Com. 
mittee, to whom its disposal fell, said: 
“* There is doubt as to the proper distribu. 
tion of this money. But the first thing is 
to get the money.” Therefore, without 
deciding as to the ultimate award, they 
simply arranged for its bestowal upon re. 
ceipt, until the matter should be settled by 
the succeeding Congress. 

Soit seems that there has been from the 
beginning a question as to whom the money 
was due, though Zhe Nation assumes that 
it “belonged to the insurers and shippers,” 
as calmly as if that were a mathematical 
axiom, which needed only to be referred to, 
and not a problem to be solved. It may be 
thatthe United States was the designated 
agent of the insurers. So The Nation migh! 
have designated the United States to re. 
ceive the fifteen millions for itself; but the 
homeliest of rustic adages 1s that it takes two 
to make a bargain, and the United States, 
so far from accepting the agency of the 
insurers and receiving their money for 
them in open court, declined the agency 
and openly protested beforehand and in 
court that it would not receive their money 
forthem. The insurers came as nest secus- 
ing the Government agency as the man did 
to marriage whoasked a girl if she would 
have him, and she said no. If she had 
only said yes, he should have married her. 
Our Government recognized in the frankest 
manner this very claim of the insurers by 
name, and declared that it would not com- 
mit itself for or against them, but would it- 
self retain control of the whole matter, to be 
decided after the termination of the case, 
When, then, Congress;instead of distributing 
the fifteen millions, which it had «not te 
ceived, among the sufferers from the 
ravages of the rebel cruisers, arranged that 
when it did come it should be invested, to 
be held subject to the future disposition of 
Congress, it did precisely what Secretary 
Fish had determined and declared before to 
be done. Congress, not having had time to 
legislate before the appointment of the 
commission, simply came out afterward in 
confirmation of the position taken by Secre- 
tary Fish, acting for our Government. The 
Nation thinks it would have said a great 
deal more than this if it dared. Doubtless, 
if it had not been restrained by a wholsome 
fear of what would have been done in 
New York, it would have proclaimed that 
the money should be distributed among the 
members of the Forty-second Congress; 
and as that Congress was about to dissolve, 
and the distribution must, therefore, be 
made immediately, the money could not 
wait the tardy movements of England, but 
must be taken at once from the vaults of 
Wall Street. With the fear of The Nation 
before its eyes, Congress did, however, re- 
strict itself to saying enough to justify our 
Government, andno more. Far be it from 
me to intinrate that Secretary Fish and 
Messrs. Evarts and Cushing and the con- 
gressional committees are anything but 
highway robbers, who ought at this moment 
to be shaved and striped at Sing Sing; 
but not even the reverence due The Nation 
shall prevent me from saying that their 
plunder was committed in open day and 
was duly and plainly heralded. Nay, I will 
go further than this. I do not pretent to 
hold an opinion as to the real ownership of 
the fifteen millions. It may be given to the 
insurers, and may belonefto them by divine 
right, or it may be awarded to others than 
insurers, by an equally divine right; but, a3 
neither Government nor Congress has ioti- 
mated an intention to keep the money, but 
has assumed all along that it should distrib- 
ute the money; as the very act of preserv- 
ing its own freedom regarding the mode of 

distribution indicates that it isthe manner 
and not the fact of distribution which is in 
doubt, as a predetermined and pre-ex: 
pressed refusal to pay duplicate claims 1m- 
plies the intention to pay single claims, ] 
will make bold to say that Messrs. Fish, 
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iyete deserts on some other ground, since 
there is not 4 particle of evidence of in- 
tended or accomplished fraud; that a man 
may maintain that this money ought not to 
be paid to the insurers without justly for- 
feiting his reputation for honesty or inter- 
est in the honor of his country, and witb- 
out reducing himself to that Ophidian style 
of argument characterized as wriggling. 
Indeed, to a child who had not been brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of The 
Nation its precipitate and prescribed action 
would savor more of fools rushing in than 
felons wriggling out. Believing that the 
wisdom of many men averages a little highey 
than the wisdom of one man, the serene 
goul rests in faith that the fifteen millions is 
a littlemore likely to be well disposed of 
than the fifteen cents at this moment re- 
posing in the editorial pocket-book. 

If The Nation could but bring this philos- 
opby into a devout and, believing mind, 
how quickly would its yoke become easier 
and its burden lighter. 

<r 


DO “AMERICANS HATE THE 
ENGLISH”? 


BY P. T. BARNUM. 








OBSERVING your very just remarks con- 
cerning Prof. Goldwin Smith’s assertion 
that ‘‘ the Americans hate the Englisb,” I 
feel impelled to say that scores of letters 
from English gentlemen who have visited 
and resided in America have reached me, 
all but one of which are similar in spirit to 
that which I enclose from Lieut.-Col. Lees. 

The one exception is written by an En- 
glish gentleman of distinction, who objecis 
to the manner in which text-books of Amer- 
ican history now used in the schools of the 
United States cast slurs upon the English 
nation on account of the follies of an English 
king ahundred yearsago. This gentleman’s 
letter corresponds with the point made in 
your remarks. The facts are undeniable, 
and [respectfully submit that itis high time 
so to modify and revise our school-books 
as not to prejudiceour children against the 
English nation of to-day. : 

I claim to be second to no man in my love 
for America and republican institutions, 
( hockingly as they have been abused by 
demagogues, political official thieves, and 
railroad and other monopolists); but any in- 
telligent American residing a few years in 
England will, I think, find much to admire 
in her respect for law and order, good 
morals, religion, and all those requisites 
which go to make up a liberal government 
and a high civilization. I confess that in 
most respects I admire the English charac- 
ter, and surely all observers acknowledge 
her claims to literature, science, and hu- 
manity. 

Americans cannot be too prompt in re- 
moving any existing obstructions which 
may cause a wrong feeling toward a nation 
which in many respects I humbly believe 
we have abundant reasons to respect and 


esteem. : 
RomE, ITALY, Feb. 26th, 1874. 


‘12 Sr. James’s Pracez, 8. W., J 
‘Saturday, 17th. J 


* Dear Sir :—Having received great kindness 
and civility from your countrymen during a 
recent visit to America, I was much shocked 
to read the statement of Mr. Goldwin Smith, to 
which you refer in your letter of yesterday, 
which is published in this morning’s Times, 

“Mr. Goldwin Smith’s opinion is diamet- 
Tieally opposed to that which I formed on the 
fame subject when I was in America; andI 
4m glad to find that my views are confirmed 
by one who, of all living Americans, has possi- 

bly the widest and most extended experience 
of his own country and its peoples. 

“T take the liberty of forwarding you a copy 
Of some letters I wrote from America (re- 
Printed for my own private use), and at page 
% yon will finda full expression of my opin- 
fons on the subject of your letter to The 
Times ; and of that portion of my letters you 
are at liberty to make any use you think proper 

“Tam, dear sir, truly yours, 

““W. Nassav LEEs, 
“ Lt.-Colonel.” 

“P. T. BARNUM, EsQ., 139 Regent street.” 





A BRoox.yn lawyer’s four-year-old daughter 
is marked as a diplomat in the future women’s 
era. Recently her mother, returning from 
ehureh, found her marshaling a long array of 
toy soldiers on the nursery floor. “Are you 
Playing with soldiers on Sunday, Louise ?”* said 
mamma. ‘*Oh! these are the army of the 


Lord!” was the quick response of their curly- 
headed predand vesy ; “3 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOURTH SESSION. 


Ar 8 o'clock the moderator called the 
Council to order, proposing that the exer- 
cises begin by the singing of the 885th 
hymn. This’ was done, and President 
Stearns led in prayer. The moderator then 
called the attention of the Council to the 
remarks of the Rev. Dr. Budington in be- 
half of the churches which called the 
Council. Dr. Budington then addressed 
the delegates. 


ADDRESS OF DR. BUDINGTON. 

Fathers and Brethren, I do not know that 
Lever rose to address my fellow-Christians 
and my fellow-ministers under circum- 
stances that at all compare with these as to 
the power they have had to stir my sym- 
pathies; and I cast myself in the simplicity 
of Christian faith upon the inspiration and 
guidance of Him who, we trust, is in the 
midst of us to-night, I remember, bowever, 
only a few months. ago, that I was placed 
in somewhat similar circumstances, when it 
was given me to follow the brother who 
has preceded me to-day in addressing you, 
and who on that occasion gave utterance 
to the deepest feelings of his deep heart, and 
the gathered memories of many years, in 
the admiration and love he bore to his friend 
of a quarter of a century—the son of the 
friend of his owa revered father. When 
that magnificent tribute of that Christian 
and ministerial friendship was ended, I can- 
not describe to you how impossible I felt it 
to follow him; and I cannot but think how 
impossible it would have been for me to 
bave obeyed your mandate had the reso- 
lution passed which would have sum- 
moned me to address you at the close of 
that speech. I thank you for sparing 
me. the trial which would then have be- 
fallen me; and, now that 1 rise, to speak to 
you, I beg you to bear in mind, what bas 
been repeated more than once, the delicacy 
of the subject upon which we are called 
to speak. And I ask you to relieve me from 
overanxiety and watchfulness in regard to 
the words I shall employ, when, once for all, 
Icommit myself to your candor and generos- 
ity. I haye nothing to keep back, for I have 
nothing in my heart of a personal character 
whatsoever. I have nothing to do with the 
guilt or innocence: of any person whose 
name has come before you in connection 
with the church disciplioe. Iam only con- 
cerned for those principles which were in- 
volved in that bistory; and I stand here to- 
night in behalf of those principles, identify- 
ing myself with them, if I may doso, and to 
ask you to receive whatever I say as bear- 
ing singly and alone upon the exposition of 
principles underlying the practice of which 
we are to speak. Indeed, bretbren, if we, in 
these two churches, have not been identify- 
ing ourselves with Congregationalism, then 
the advice which we ask from you is con- 
demnation; for we have felt from the begin- 
ning that we had no mission whatsoever in 
this matter unless we were sent for the 
conservation of the principles underlying 
the constitution of the Christian Church 
and inseparable from its history and its tri- 
umph in the ages to come. 

1 will not deny that when we began this 
history we were forewarned that we must 
expect opposition and misrepresentation. 
We were even told that we must expect 
schism and agitation and alienation in the 
midst of our own churches; and we have 
found it so. Had I known at the outset 
all that I know now, I[ will not say that my 
fortitude would have been adequate; but to- 
night I give thanks to God that I did not 
know —that I ventured into it under the 
guidance of loyalty to Christ and adherence 
to principles received from the fathers that 
have gone before me. 

I shall endeavor, in presenting my views 
in the case, to be as brief as I possibly can; 
and I will, therefore, proceed at once to ask 
your attention to the next question, the sixth 
in order, upon which we ask your advice: 

“In view of the resolutions adopted by Plymouth 
Church, December 5th, in which ita r are 


interpreted, publicly and with authority, ‘as reliev- 
all other churches from res nsibili 





w the duty, conce ehurc. 
of the churches call: this Council? Especially, 
what action, if any, should they take to release them- 


selves from the mutually responsible connection with 
it 2 which they have stood before the Christian 
pu Cy 


You know where to find these resolu- 
tions. They are two in number and are 
on the 87th page. The first of them reiter- 
ates the ‘‘Rules 1 and 2” of tbe Manual, 
and affirms the fundamental principles of 
the Congregational polity. These two are 
so fundamental that they may be called the 
two poles upon which the system revolves. 
“The independency of the local church 
and the fellowship of the churches 
with one another’—these principles 
are common to all our churches, and 
the anguage in which they are. ex- 
pressed in this instance is almost ident- 
ical with the language you will find 
currently used in all our manuals. The in- 
dependence does not exclude the fellow- 
ship; nor, again, the fellowship the inde- 
pendence. Independence denies authority 
outside of the local church to govern and 
to call to account. It does not share con- 
stitulional self-government with any body 
of men outside of those who constitute the 
local church; and in this respect the Con- 
gregational churches differ from those under 





the Presbyterian and Episcopal govern- 








ments. The fellowship of the churches is in 
periect accordance with this independency 
of the local church, being absolutely volun- 
tary, prescribing simply the way in which 
the churches use their liberty, and is in no 
sense an abridgment, much less a trans- 
ferrence of those liberties. There is, there- 
fore, no objection whatsoever to the lan- 
guage of these resolutions referred to in this 
sixth question, so far as the reiteration of 
rules 1 and 2 of the Plymouth Manual is 
concerned. 

But when we come to the second part of 
these resolutions—that which affirms the 
interpretation of them—we at once reach 
another language, and we find that inter- 
pretation putting a sense upon these rules 
which utterly destroys the fellowship of our 
churches, and changes Congregationalism 
into an independency, that disowns and 
repels fellowship. You will remember that 
they were passed in connection with the re- 
ception of our letter of admonition. They 
were passed specifically—to use the lan- 
guage of the resolutions—‘‘that the rela- 
tions of Plymouth Church with other 
churches shall be clearly understood.” It 
is, therefore, a public and authoritative in- 
terpretation of the principles of Fly mouth 
Church in regard to their relations to otber 
churches in respect to independency, and 
the language they have used is definite 
and exclusive. It relieves all other churches 
from all responsibility for the doctrine, 
order, and discipline of Plymouth Church; 
or, asin the language of the pastor, who 
expressed it in the preceding meeting: 
“Our ecclesiastical basis puts us precisely 
on the same relations with the Baptist, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian churches that it 
does wito the Congregational churches.” 
But those denominatious—the Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians—never as- 
sumed, never were understood to assume 
responsibility for the doctrine, order, and 
discipline of the Plymouth Church. The 
Congregational churches, on the other 
hand, did assume such responsibility. They 
were present—as in the case of the forma- 
tion of all the Congregational churches in 
Brooklyn—by delegates from our churches, 
and in that instance by a larger than usual 
delegation, The Plymouth church was pub- 
licly received into the fellowship of our fra- 
ternity of churches, we publicly giving them 
our name and assuming a spiritual responsi- 
bility with regard to their order and their 
doctrine. Now these churches, which have 
thus entered into a responsible fellowship 
with that church, are, by the interpretation 
of their rules, relieved from all responsi- 
bility. Their doctrine may be changed to 
any extent; it may become Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist ; it may go to any extent in dero- 
gation of the faith received from our 
fathers. They may surrender discipline, 
they may revolutionize their order; and we 
who have given our common name to them 
—given it publicly—have no liberty to with- 
draw it, but are to be held to a fellowship 
thus pledged to them at the outset. 

To make it still stronger, the new inter- 
pretation asserts the right to judge in every 
case what fellowship or advice may be 
offered or received. Instead of being a 
reciprocal right, it is by this interpretation 
their exclusive right; aud, however great 
their aberration may have been or may 
hereafter be, the only right to judge with 
regard to the fellowship resides exclusively 
in that church. What can be more positive 
and definitive than this declaration of the 
absolute surrender of their relation to the 
churches in the way of fellowship, and 
the institution of an independency which 
absorbs and annibilates the fellowship hith- 
erto recognized among us ? 

Now we maintain that this interpretation 
destroys in a vital and essential point the 
polity of our fathers; that it substitutes an- 
other thing in the place of it; and that 
new thing should beara new name, that it 
may not be mistaken and that our princi- 
ples may not be confounded with it. 

Independency has from the very begin- 
ning of our churches, for 250 years, been 
pointedly, systematically, and uniformly 
disowned. 1 will not multiply evidences, 
You remember the Cambridge platform; 
the Boston platform of ’65, maintained the 
same language in regard to it; and that lan- 

age is unmistakable. Indeed, the Plymouth 

hurch Manual — issued seven years after 
that church was organized—is in itself a suf- 
ficient testimony to the fact that this inde- 
pendency, instead of being consistent with 
Congregationalism, is its negative. A com- 
mon name imports common principles. 
Congregationalism is as well known, wtiere 
Congregational churches prevail, as Meth- 
odist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
churches are, and the principles which 
belong to our name are as universally 
recognized wi.2n that name is spoken as the 
principles of ‘any other denomination of 
Christians. These common principles inher- 
ing in the common name are three: — First, 
the orthodox interpretation of Christianity. 
Our fathers, when they came/here, as they 
expressly said, came together for the pur- 
pose of giving their consent and adherence 
to the principles of the orthodox faith 
affirmed by their brethren on the other side 
of the water. And in almost the same 
words thev affirmed thut faith which had 
heen owned by the Westminster Confession 
and by the Savoy Confession ; and when, 
in the early part of this century, some 
of our Congregational Churches departed 





from the orthodox platform they adopted— 











righteously adopted, necessarily adopted— 
another name and left us ours. So that 
the Unitarian denomination, coming out 
from the midst of it, was not and could 
not be popularly confounded with Congre- 
gationalism 

Then the second principle inhering in this 
common name of ours is this great and 
fundamental one, characterizing our bistory 
more than anything else—namely, the cov- 
enant of believers together in mutual watch- 
fulness and in the maintenence of an or- 
derly discipline. Perhaps, historically 
speaking, this, more than anything else, 
characterized the Congregational churches 
of our country in the time of our fathers. 
There is no conception of the Chris- 
tian Church grander, diviner, and more 
sacred than that which the Puritans had. 
The Bible was a silent testimony to the 
truth of God. But they believed that the 
Church of God was a living testimony to 
the truth of God, and that a renewed man 
was the doctrine of regeneration set up in a 
human life; that the doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion was a history drawn out into a human 
life; and that the churches of God, in their 
love for one another and their common 
loyalty to their great moral Governor, were 
a state within a state anda kingdom within 
a kingdom, which bad the sublimest mission 
on earth in the great work of redeeming the 
world to Christ. Now, to ignore this Puri- 
tan idea of the covenant of the Christian 
Church is to renounce Puritan history, to 
disown it, and to make all the sacrifices to 
which we owe our country and our church- 
es a mistake. 

The third and last element beloaging to 
this common name of ours is the carrying 
out of this idea of covenanting between 
Christians in the local church, so that neigh- 
boring churches shall be bound together in 
the bonds of asimilar covenant, watching 
over one another in the Lord. I need not 
call your attention to the evidence of this. 
It is beautifully expressed in the platform 
of ’65 (page 41). It is a covenanting be- 
tween churches, not in the least in the way 
of rule or domination, but a spiritual fel- 
lowsbip and agreement together to exercise 
their acknowledged liberties witbin these 
voluntary bounds of consenting together in 
the owning of the same faith and of walk- 
ing together beneath the rules of the same 
Christian discipline. It was voluntary, 
and voluntary on beth sides. Each local 
church was voluntary in entering into 
the fellowship, and the fellowship was 
voluntary in the extension of its privileges 
and sympathies to the church entering in- 
to it. 

Now we say that a change in any of 
these three fundamental particulars should 
be expressed by some change of name, as 
mere matter of honesty on the part of those 
making the change. The work of Christ 
which is given us to do—to publish his 
Gospel over the Earth and gather together 
believers in the churches—can be accom- 
plished only-on-a basis of common prin- 
ciples-and the assurance that those common 
principles: will be perpetuated. it is upon 
this confidence that our home missions are 
based. It is upon this confidence that for- 
eign missions are based and for these 
reasons: the Gospel isa definite system of 
faith; and the Gospel is set up in the church 
into an institution; and this fellowship of 
the churches, by which they promise to 
watch over one another in the Lord, is the 
only. method of. determining whether these 
doctrines constituting the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints are maintained and 
whether the life which Christ requires is 
really lived or not. 

My friends, no matter what the doctrine 
is, it must be formulated and adhered to, or 
the evangelization of the world in any 
sense.is at an end. Our Unitarian friends, 
who left us a generation ago, in leaving 
behind the orthodox faith, left also behind 
them this responsible communion and 
fellowship of the churches. And what 
to-day is the testimony from that class 
of Unitarian ministers and churches that 
bear the name—fitly bear the name—of 
Evangelical Unitarians, but just this, that 
the independency into which they plunged 
themselves, when they departed from the 
standards of .the fathers in respect to faith 
bas rained them, and that the future of 
Unitarianism is black with clouds of disas- 
ter and death, because they bave no means 
of keeping out'of their pulpits the apostles 
of: wildest skepticism? So, too, our 
English brethren are less called Con- 
gregational than Independent; not that 
they disown the theory of Congregation- 
alism, but that part of the polity has in En- 
gland been paralyzed, until they are now 
being driven to.the study of our American 
Congregationalism in order to save them- 
selves. That body of Christians, as we well 
know, is higbly intelligent and devout. Lt is 
a missionary body.. We love them and 
honor them, and when their distinguished 
ministers came over here, a few weeks ago, 
to the great Evangelical Alliance, we were 
heartily glad to see them; and I believe they 
were heartily glad to see our churches, and 
are going back to study out this fellowsbip 
in our system. They have been engaged of 
late in gathering funds for the support .of 
superannuated ministers, or the widows and 
children of deceased ministers. They have 
found no difficulty in gathering money for 
this sacred end. But they have been ipter- 
pted in the work, and I believe most seri- 
ously interrupted, by the excessive inde 
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pendence of their churches, which prevents 
them from defining what a Congregational 
minister is, in the absence of any council 
setting apart a minister. 

So, brethren, our churches in the West, 
under the fostering care of our Home Mis- 
sionsary and the American Missionary Soci- 
eties, and the churches spreading over the 

rkish Empire, under the American 
Board, if this theory is to prevail, will be- 
come victims of disorder, and in the end be 
disowned by the missionaries and by the 
Board under whose patronage they bave 
sprung into existence. 

Now, my friends, this independence has 
been claimed not as a new departure, but 
as genuine Congregationalism. As a new 
departure we are free to say we shall have 
no quarrel with it. It was competent for 
our brethren of Plymouth Church to declare 
themselves independent—their reserved 
right included this right—and we supposed 
this was their real intention. In that case we 
needed. only to recognize and record it in 
some orderly way. A council was not need- 
ed ; or, if needed, instead of a national coun- 
cil, like this, a local and smaller council 
would havebeenadequate. At first the pastor 
seemed disposed to take this view of it and 
accept this position. “It would be to me,” 
he said, “ an infinite relief if I could stand 
on a platform where no man on earth was 
responsible but myself for the things I 
said. I don’t think it fair,” he added, ‘‘to 
put such a responsibility on my brethren.” 

These were generous words and gener- 
ously spoken, and all we wished was to 
deal with them as fairly as we could; 
but in their last letter the Plymouth 
Church claimed their interpretation to 
be the true Congregationalism. In the 
pamphlet containing the documents, 
page 49, in their last letter, they say: 
** Congregationalism is the conduct of the 
affairs of a church by the whole brother- 
hood, not embarrassed by the unasked inter- 
ference of other churches.” Mark it! Itis 
the conduct of their business ‘‘by the whole 
brotherhood, not embarrassed,” etc. ‘‘ The 
position of Plymouth Church, deliberately 
taken at the beginning, as we understand it, 
they now hold and are determined to main- 
tain.”” “ We have no desire to interfere with 
the churches you represent in any course 
they may feel constrained to take. If they 
choose to withdraw from a true Congrega- 
tional fellowship, it is their right to do so. 
We have not withdrawn and we will not.” 

Now, brethren, we ask you, in the advice 
you give us, to determine this question: Is 
this Congregationalism? Are we wrong in 
our conception of the relation of independ- 
ency to fellowship; or does independency 
swallow up and ignore these rights of ad- 
monition and these duties of mutual watch- 
fulness? To hold us in unwilling fellowship 
—not to say with such actual departures, 
but with the possibilities wrapped up in 
this interpretation—is, I solemnly believe, 
injustice and tyranny. It is unjust; it 
makes us contradict our conviction, Not to 
be able to leave and withdraw ourselves 
from a fellowship we freely gave, after the 
conditions of that fellowship are changed, 
is injustice to the deepest convictions of 
our consciences; and we ask how this can 
be made to coalesce with the doctrine 
which gives to each individual member of 
the local church liberty to withdraw at his 
silent volition, while we are held to 
such a fellowship? We are forced by 
that fellowship to give currency to 
principles our consciences oppose. My 
dear brethren, you will bear witness 
that we exercise no authority; not in 
the least degree do we put restraint upon 
any member when we ask to be released 
from a fellowship which now does not rep- 
resent our convictions and our feelings. As 
fellowship, when exercised, does not impair 
the liberty of the local church, so, when 
withdrawn, it does not impair that liberty. 
But when, under such circumstances, we 
are held to fellowship, our dearest, most 
sacred, most inalienable rights are taken 
from us. Under our polity it seems to me 
absolutely preposterous to talk of tyranniz- 
ing by withholding fellowship which has 
ceased to correspond to the truth of under- 

We come now to the practical in-quiry : 
What action shall we take to release our- 
selves from the mutual, responsible fel- 
lowship with Plymouth Church in which 
we have stood before the Christian public? 
There are two ways: As individual churches 
we may withdraw; but this would be a 
violation of the principles and usages of our 
denomination. Our platform gives us a 
specific course to pursue, and as law-abid- 
ing Congregationalists we are bound to take 
the course which the platform prescribes, 
It would also be assuming in us to act in 
such a manner as this without counsel on so 
important a subject. We donot wish to act 
hostilely. We do not wish to act at all 
unless it is necessary and the safety of the 
common principles of our communion is 
imperiled. It would also be ineffectual to 
take separate church action. The contro- 
versy would only be continued, nay, grow 
interminable, spread from church to church 
and enfeeble every church that wasinvolv 
in the discussion. It would be schism, 
anarchy; it would waste usaway. 1t would 
give up our name or, at least, share our 
name with anybody choosing to adopt and 
to claim fellowship, however unlike and 
however ee gpm their principles. There 
must, then, some public and orderly 
égiermination of the question. The only 








other way is by a eouncil—a council capable 
of otisming what Congregationalism is— 
that in obedience to its principles we may 
still keep along in the path of the fathers. 
In this way our churches have an oppor- 
tunity to affirm their adherence to the dis- 
tinct gay wee of our order, and to with- 
draw in a dignified and orderly way from 
churches that have departed from the ways 
of the fathers. There are, as was said this 
afternoon, two sorts of fellowship — the 
wider and non-responsible, which connects 
different denominations together in mutual 
respect and in the interchange of certain 
expressious of Christian courtesy. The 
platform of the Boston Council, recognizes 
those expressions. We hold communion 
with all parts of the Church Universal. 

© recognize believers, wherever they are, 
who come together in the common faith, 
and give evidence of fidelity to a com- 
mon head. We hold occasional communion 
with them. We have moreor less intimate 
relations with them, according as their dif- 
ferences are more or less fundamental; but 
the relations we sustain to Congregational 
churches are more intimate. Wegive and 
receive fellowship in the way of organizing 
churches, recognizing and ordaining pas- 
tors. We give and receive admonition, and 
we bind ourselves to sympathy and to acts 
of helpfulness toward those needing sym- 
pathy and aid. We ask you to advise us 
in this matter, both as to the relation of 
Congregationalism to independency and as 
to the methods in which we shall release 
ourselves from the church which has substi- 
tuted independency for Congregationalism. 
Give us 4 deliverance which shall save the 
younger and the weaker churches, whether 
at home or abroad, from misconception. 
Give us our natural inalienable Congrega- 
tional liberties. We have aright to march 
shoulder to shoulder with those who believe 
with us and act with us, and not with 
those who do not believe with us and do 
not act with us. So much, brethren, for the 
sixth question. 

I now call your attention to the seventh. 
You will observe in it the remonstrancesand 
requests we have addressed to Plymouth 
Church. We did not ask you to give us ad- 
vice on the methods of church action in mak- 
ing these remonstrances. Such methods are 
within the privileges of local churches. 
They are matters of internal administration 
purely, wholly within the liberty of each 
separate church. We do not ask you to ade 
vise us as to the way the churches took, 
whether by meeting publicly called, and 
the business stated from the pulpit, or 
whether at regular meetings for worship, 
doing our business on earth in the same 
place and at the same hour and beneath the 
same sacred influences under which we offer 
our prayers and hold our communion with 
the great Head of the Church. We do not 
ask you to tell us that the business had 
better be done by committees or by the 
whole brotherhood assembled together. 
We say these are matters for local usage. 
But the question is specific. It asks if 
our remonstrances and requests have been 
in accordance with Congregational princi- 
ples. You will find these remonstrances 
and requests in the first letter. Was that let- 
ter in the first place, as a whole, in ac- 
cordance with our polity? That letter con- 
tains two prominent and characteristic fea- 
tures, inasmuch as it has two parts quite 
distinct in their aim and unlike in their 
language. One part is whether Plymouth 
Church is charged justly or not with the 
practices and principles set forth in the let- 
ter; and the other deals with the char- 
acter and tendency of the principles and 
practices in themselves considered. Now, 
with regard to the first part of the letter, 
we strove earnestly, patiently to make our 
address to the church as cautious, as chari- 
table, and as hypothetical as we could make 
it. We expressed, in the first place, a hope 
that the action complained of was not as it 
had been reported. We asked to be informed 
as to the reasons for it, in the mg that when 
we knew them we should look differently 
upon what they had done. We hoped that 
they would see reason to modify their views 
when we gave our views to them; and it 
was on these grounds we asked the confer- 
ence. We assured them that any new light 
would be most welcome to us. We dis- 
avowed all— the slightest authority. The 
right we asked and claimed we claimed 
simply ina fraternal sense, as involved in 
fraternal obligation: for we had duties to 
perform toward them. We held, as a matter 
of course, we had rights — because we had 
the duties of Christian watchfulness to ex- 
ercise toward them; and, consequently, we 
had theright to make this request of them. 
We did all this in absolute kindness of spir- 
it and under deepest convictions of duty. 
We founded our admonition upon a public 
report, uncontradicted; and we suggested 
the possibility of mistake. Now, I ask: 
Is it a Christian offense, in dealing with 
a Christian church, to exercise watchful 
solicitude as regards a@ report uncontra- 
dicted? Well, if so, times have greatly 
changed since the Apostle Paul exercised 

the duty of Christian watcbfulness toward 
the Corinthian Church. In his letter to the 
Corinthians, he says: ‘It is commonly re- 
ported” that there is among you a crime 
‘not so much as named among the Gen- 
tiles.”’ He made this report ground not for 
a letter only, but judgment as well. My 
My brethren, when I come to the 
second part of that letter, I ask if the vig- 
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or, severity, if you will, which we used 
was misplaced. It had a bearing upon the 
reputation and usefulness of ministers, es- 
pecially of Congregational ministers. Con- 
sider that when we were expressing the 
vigor of our feelings on this subject we 
were speaking not for ourselves, but for 
Christ. We were expressing our sense of 
fidelity to his cause. I ask: Is nothing due 
to a Christian jealousy for the truth and 
honor of our Divine Lord. But we wrote 
@ second letter, quite unobjectionable, to 
which nothing could be said, and after re- 
ceiving this Plymouth Church passed 
non-fellowship resolutions. Our remon- 
strances were unheeded. Were we not 
warranted in remonstrating against a 
refusal to examine charges against a 
member of the church because possibly 
they might ultimate in charges against the 
pastor? Remember the circumstances un- 
der which we were placed. For a whole 
year the churches throughout the land were 
agitated with the question, and we were ap- 
pealed to by Christian bodies to know what 
could be done in the matter; and we were 
told that our common name would suffer if 
we, as nearest neighbors, should neglect our 
part. We waited a whole year, in defer- 
ence to the rights of that church, to see if 
matters could be remedied. Were we 
warranted in remonstrance when you re- 
member the injury done to our common 
name? We found we could not retain 
our members in our churches if we re- 
mained silent. Wecould not release our- 
selves, in the forum of our own consciences, 
from the duty devolved upon us as next 
neighbors to the church. We asked for a 
conference and asked for a council. 
When we came to the request for a coun- 
cil, was that a threat? e asked for a 
mutual council, and were refused. Con- 
sider that the conference was the necessary 
step to acouncil, and that the declinature 
of the conference carried with it the de- 
clinature of the council. They subsequent- 
ly voted themselves an independent church, 
with no obligation of fellowship. They 
made it impossible for us to ask them di- 
rectly fora council, when they said docu- 
ments are to be accompanied by proofs 
of authority from the whole brotherhood of 
our churches regularly and deliberately 
conferred; and they also added that they 
declined receiving letters containing covert 
insinuations against members of Plymouth 
Church. What was this but a refusal to 
refer all matters of disagreement to a coun- 
cil? And, notwithstanding all this, they 
say: “ We do not decline to join a mutual 
council.” Were we not authorized in con- 
eluding that we were wasting time in re- 
newing our offers? Wehave striven to di- 
vest ourselves of all personal feelings in this 
matter. We have thus acted for the sake 
of Congregationalism. When corruption 
has seated itself on the judge’s bench, in the 
halls of legislation, and in municipal bodies, 
we have said to ourselves: Unless we can 
have purity in the pulpit and purity in the 
church, then, indeed, is our freedom and 
civilization to pass away. Foe aman 

The Council then adjourned until Thurs- 
day morning. 


FIFTH SESSION. 





QUESTIONS PUT TO THE REV. DRS. STORRS AND BuD- 
INGTON, AND THEIR ANSWERS.—CLOSE OF THE 
PUBLIC SESSIONS. 





In accordance with an arrangement of 
the previous evening, the opening of the 
business session of the Congregational Coun- 
cil, in Dr. Budington’s church, Clinton ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, was preceded on Thursday 
morning by a half hour occupied in devo- 
tional exercises, which were conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. Webb, and participated in, 
among others, by the Rev. Drs. H. M. Storrs, 
Adams, and Taylor, many short prayers 
being made, appealing for Divine guidance 
in the important questions here at stake. 

At the conclucion of these exercises the 
moderator said: It was expected that the 
committees of the inviting churches would be 
present this morning, and would have an op- 
portunity to make any additional communi- 
cation which might seem to them in order 
and to answer any questions which the Coun- 
cil might desire to address to them. I be- 
lieve that is the first business. 

The Rev. Dr. Palmer: As I understand it, 
there is a motion before the Council which 
was pending at the time of adjournment. 

The Rev. Dr. Quint: The motion was 
made that the session this morning should 
be private. 

he Rev. Dr. Brown: Would it be in 
order to present ® motion or resolution 
now? 

The Rey. Dr. Quint: The committee wish 
to make further statements and will be 
present soon. 

The Rev. Dr. Brown: I have a motion in 
my hand that I desire to make. I don’t 
suppose my views will agree with all those 
here, nor that the resolution will be voted 
in the form in which I present it;and yet I 
hope, if it be Sena if for a few mo- 
ments, that it will have some sort of in- 
fluence in making up the result of this 
Council. I ought, Mr. President, to pre- 
mise yet another sentence or two. When 
these papers came into my hands, papers 
calling the Council, some ten days ago, I 
devoted one or two days to careful study, 
and I reached my own conclusion, and that 
has only been confirmed by every step of 
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progress and discuszion thusfar. I premise 
further that, when I listened to that magnifi- 
cent speech of Dr. Storrs’s yesterday, 1 
azreed with him, and if this were a mutual 
Council I should vote in accordance with 
his views. 

A Delegate: Are we now to discuss the 
merits of the subject before us? Is it in 
order ? 

The Moderator: It will not be in order, 
because we have not had the case entirely 
presented. 

A vane Wecan tell if the resolution 
8 read. 

The Rev. Dr. Brown: I will read my res- 
olution. 


council, and as 
arly called, therefore, for it to give 
strued as adverse 


les of Co: which we are here 
convened to vin le 
The Rev. Dr. Quint: I object. 
The Rev. Dr. Brown: I only move this 


resolution, and desire that it shall come up 
when in order, 

The Moderator: It is not now in order, 
We are now ready to hear any further state- 
ment from the committee of the inviting 
churches, 


The Rev. Dr. Budington said: It escaped 
my mind yesterday to add a word with re- 
gard to the charges which have been made 
against our two churches—that in the ad- 
ministration of discipline in these churches 
we have over and over again acted on the 
same principles that we complain of in 
Plymouth Church. You have listened to 
the answer made by the Church of the Pil- 
grims, so far as the administration in that 
church is concerned. I will simply say that 
during nineteen years of my ministry there 
has never been any approximation toward 
the principles of the case issued October 31st 
in Plymouth Church. Nothing of the kind. 
I would like also to say a word with regard 
to the protest which was presented in 
answer to the invitation given by the Coun- 
cil to Plymouth Church to be present here 
and make a statement of facts, putting 
them before you on the foundation that we 
occupied in our address to you. That pro- 
test, I am sure, will enable — in some 
measure to understand the feelings we have 
had when time and time again we have ap- 
proached them, inviting them to meet us 
and act with us frankly as regards the mat- 
ters that were lying on our consciences. 
The protest that you have received indi- 
cates the disposition which we have met 
again and again. You have asked them 
earnestly, respectfully. to give you facts. 
We have done the same, and_have received 
as little in reply as youdid. It has 
to me this morning, however, that perhaps 
the language of that protest, reinterpreting 
again their action—in which they defined 
their sense of what Congregationalism is in 
respect to independency and as ignoring 
fellowship—may possibly be regarded by 
some mindsin the Council as withdraw- 
ing the subject-matter of our complaint. 
With reference to this thought I wish 
to say: We made up a case for 
you, presenting to you the action of 
that church, the view we took of 
it and the reasons we had to take the 
view of itwe did. We have presented to 
you the action of that church, and we have 
asked from you a deliverance on the vital 
question—whether that action was or was 
not in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of our polity. That case remains 
the same; it is upon that action, under the 
circumstances, that we ask you to give us 
your deliverance. The necessity for a 
deliverance and testimony on the part of 
the Council is as perfect with regard to the 
action taken by that church up to the time 
of our issuing our letter-missive as it could 
be under any circumstances whatever; and 
the intermingling of fresh action taken yes- 
terday does not alter the matter or the man- 
ner or the spirit of the action we have been 
complaining of. Give us, then, your sense 
of the propriety and the accordance with 
Congregationalism of the action which bas 
led to the calling of this Council. Give 
it to us explicity. Enable us to understand 
it. Brethren, all we want to know in the 
name of ourcommon Master, in the name 
of God over us all, in the name of the chil- 
dren that are to come after us, is just this: 
Are the principles upon which we have 
acted the principles you accept? Are they 
the principles that represent the inheritance 
we have received from our fathers? Are 
you disposed to stand with us upon that 
platform? or have circumstances 80 
changed that in the time to come there is a 
needed change in the exposition of the 
principles of our policy? Do we need a new 
departure? Is fellowship less important? 
Was that movement of our churches which 
led to the National Council an unwise move- 
ment? Was the eagerness with which the 
weaker and newer churches of the West 
sprang forward to congratulate that move- 
ment an insignificant manifestation? Do 
our churches cling to the principles of fellow- 
ship which we have received from our 
fathers as vital to our existence and to our 
influence in time to come; or can we part 
with them? Can we become independents? 

Well, brethren, it will be said that this 
protest reinterprets the interpretation of 
independence given on the 5th of Decem- 
ber. Very well, brethren, what I have to 
say about thatis just this, and only tvis. 
If, after they gave us an interpre 
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waich, under the circumstances under 
which that interpretation was given, made 
it inevitable that we should understand 
ust what we did understand, and which I 
endeavored to express to you last night 
as I was able; if, after that, they come 
forward with @ new ow eee and 
tell us that this second edition of 
their interpretation was the original 
one intended, then Task you what reflec- 
tion it casts upon the spirit and principles of 
that church. In our dealings with it, men 
and brethren, as God is my witness, I say 
for myself and for the brethren with whom 
lam associated, we have endeavored to act 
as Christian men, to explain ourselves as 
fully as the English language will enable us 
to express ourselves; and owe stig time 
after time, we have been baffled. Contra- 
diction has come upon contradiction; and 
this protest, when joined to the other docu- 
ments, reads the same lesson. You can 
draw the inference from it which I draw; 
you are as able to understand what light 
that casts upon the troubles we have been 
going through with. You can judge of this 
as wellasI. Doesit indicate that the policy 
of that church has been presided over and 
guided by principles of administration hith- 
erto unknown in the management of 
churches? I will not answer that. It 
is a question I wish you to answer. 
But with regard to that protest I say two 
things. In the first place, whatever that 
protest now presents to your minds for con- 
sideration, it is not part and parcel of the 
action which convoked you, and upon 
which we asked the deliverance of your test- 
{mony and, furthermore, if that protest is 
to be accepted as part of the action which 
you are to give a deliverance upon, as in 
certain respects it ought to be, if it is to in 
termingle itself with the principles of the 
5th of December, you have an illustration 
of that flickering policy which met our 
plain, unvarying request, and which will 
enable you to understand with what spirit 
we have been contending. I beg of you, 
gentlemen, whatever action you choose to 
take with regard to that protest, give us a 
deliverance with regard to the action which 
was completed when the letter-missive was 
issued, and tel) us if that action is consist- 
ent with the fellowship of Congregational 
churches. 

I have only one thing more to say, breth- 
ren. I beseech of you, deal with us as frankly 
as we have endeavored to deal with you. 
Give us an answer which shall not be mis- 
understood. I ask it in behalf of the mem- 
bership of these two churches. Give us 
an advice which is clear-toned, unambiguous, 
and self-consistent. Give us a result which 
Plymouth Church shall understand with- 
out any mistake; and do not leave the 
public round about us, and do not leave the 
greater public that is to follow in these 
churches of ours, to any ambiguity with re- 
gard to the sentiment of this Council on the 
prigciples on which we ask your testimony. 

have just come in, and deeply interested 
as I was by the proceedings, in common 
with yourselves, all day long, lifted up as I 
was by that tender flood of feeling which 
carried you all up at the close of the after- 
noon session, and then coming in the 
evening as well asI could to make deliv- 
erance to you of my thought on this sub- 
a have been unable to give any 

ought to the questions which I have at- 
tempted to present to you, other than has 
occurred since I entered yonder door. 
Brethren, I have done. I have no doubt 
that my Brother Storrs has other thoughts 
in mind. Perhaps he has had more mo- 
ments at his disposal than I have—at least, I 
trust he has; and I will give way to him to 
— anything that may have occurred 
to him since the adjournment last night. 

Dr. Storrs: One or two of the members 
have intimated to me that they wish to ask 
me some questions in regard to some things 
Isaid yesterday. I should a little prefer 
that the questions should be asked before I 
make any remarks, because my remarks 

ht bear on them, possibly. 

he Moderator: Any member who de- 
sires any information from Dr. Storrs can 
Propose his questions now. 

The Rev. Dr. Rankin, of Washington: I 
Wish to ask the following questions: 


Are these committees satisfied that in their a 
Proaches to Mr. Beecher and Plymouth Church they 
bre 18th 


iy 
take p matter of these committee matters ever 


Was 3 
If 80, A 4 gfort made to secure such interviews; and, 


What defined duty and authority have stan 
committees in the churches calling this Council? 
ah — duties relate to the fellowship of the 


Could th ™ 
tothe ok anon, committees authorize a letter-missive 
where questions 


Could they initiate an 

of church fellowship are involved ? 
mi ere the letters written to Mr. Beecher by the com- 
thin ees Tait Submitted to the two churches calling 


Was the expediency of thi 
Brother Bac > is method of approaching 
cher, ymouth Church, ever a matter 
of church discussion before sending them? 

the case of discipline in Fiveous 
Church was not be 
exceptional} regarded and treated as extreme and 





The Rey. Prof. Smyth, of Andover, said 
he too had_a question to ask. In t:ere 
Marks ot Dr. Storrs he spoke of the aJ- 
ten tee in this community of a vindica- 
} mn by Plymouth Church of the good 
— its pastor. He said the viudica- 

of Mr. echer’s card was amply suf- 

; t for fair ors pathetic minds; but that 
nee then, as he understood him, Mr. 
or had been made ¢ target, and that 
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it would have been for his repute and for 
the interests of religion in this community 
that the church also, by its action, should 
have vindicated his name. The speaker 
would like to have some further explanation 
of what was, in Dr. Storrs’s judgment, the 
the occasion of the necessity for such action 
on the doa of Plymouth Church. 

Mr. Wilcox objected to the question being 
answered. He said it touched one of the 
most sensitive points in this Council. They 
were not called to pass upon the danger of 
Mr. Beecher’s reputation suffering at their 
hands or at the hands of his own church. 
[Applause. ] 

The Rev. Prof. Smyth: Ihave not raised 
the question of Mr. Beecher’s character. 
We are not called upon to investigate that. 
But statements have been made publicly 
and are in print on an important point 
which will come before the Council for its 
action. Itisapartof the res gesta; it is 
also a part of the documents which are sub- 
mitted to us for consideration; and I should 
be glad if Dr. Storrs would shed any fresh 
light he may bave upon it. 

The Rev. Mr. Bartlett said, as he under- 
stood it, this question was excluded by the 
letter-missive. 

The Rev. Dr. Palmer asked the following 

uestion: Did Dr. Storrs say that in case 

e deliverance of this Council should not 
satisfy the churches calling us he would 
never hereafter hold fellowship with any 
Congregational church; or did he say that 
he never would give the right hand of 
fellowship to another new Congregational 
church just organized ? 

Dr. Storrs: Let me answer that, right off. 
What I said, as I believe, what I designed 
to say, was precisely this: that if our doc- 
trine of fellowship in the Congregational 
churches connects us with other Congrega- 
tional churches which have a right to do 
precisely what they like—in respect to doc- 
trine, giving it up; in respect to order, be- 
coming Methodists; in respect to discipline, 
making the church, as was said in the let- 
ter from Plymouth Church, a covert for 
immorality—and we are bound to silence 
by the obligations of fellowship, and have 
no right to remonstrate without its being 
held an intrusion and an offense, I will 
never give the right hand of fellowship to 
another such church till God tells me what 
that church will do during its continuance. 

The Rey. Mr. Martyn: You did not mean 
that you would withdraw the right hand 
of fellowship from the churches with 
which you are already in fellowship? 

The Rev. Dr. Chapin: Some of us have 
studied this matter only ata distance. The 
correspondence between the churches call- 
ing the Council and Plymouth Church seems 
to start with a set judgment and feeling, 
and seems to be made with a set judgment 
and feeling, which must have come in con- 
sequence of things that had preceded it. I 
would, therefore, like to ask, simply as a 
matter of fact: First, whether in the move- 
ment in Plymouth Church of bringing 
cha: against the member referred to in 
the letters-missive there is reason to believe 
that there had been any consultation by the 
member bringing those charges with any of 
this committee or with members outside; 
in other words, whether there had been a 
pressure from these neighboring churches at 
all affecting the bringing of those charges. 
I have my own judgment. I think we 
should say No. I should like an answer to 
that question. And, secondly, whether, as 
preliminary or before and antecedent to any 
of these proceedings, there had been any 
private conference or correspondence be- 
tween the pastors of these two churches 
and the pastor of Plymouth Church with 
reference to the matters which seemed to 
implicate the character of the pastor of 
Plymouth Church. 1 ask only for the fact 
whether anything passing in that way 
previous to the formal correspondence will 
account for what seems to some of us the 
strong, perhaps overstrong and overrigor- 
ous putting of the case with which the cor- 
es it comes before us, begins. 

The Rev. Mr. Byington, of Maine: In the 
last letter which is in this published state- 
ment they say that they understand the offer 
of acouncil to have been withdrawn by 
the churches which had first invited them; 
and 1 would like to inquire of the commit- 
tee whether that was their understanding, 
and whether in their last letter they intended 
to withdraw that offer ? 

A Delegate: On the 33d page of this 
document there is a resolution of Plymouth 
Church beginning ‘‘In accordance” and 
ending with ‘‘ admonition and censure” I 
should like to know how the committee 
understands that, and whether it is true 
that before any correspondence between 
the three churches any of the committee 
who are represented as calling this Council 
threatened any of the clerks of the church 
with the excommunication of Plymouth 
Church as something inevitable io the fu- 


ture. 

Dr. Storrs: Not to my knowledge. I 
never heard of any such remark by any- 
body or from anybody; and I have no reason 
whatever to suppose that any such remark 
was ever made. If this brother will bring 
up before his mind sixteen gentlemen, some 
of them living in his own town and some 
of them outside of it, and then the proposal 
to undertake to be answerable for all their 
remarks in the course of six months, he 
will perbaps understand the difficulty I 


should experience in making an absolutely 





negative reply to a question of that sort; 
but, from what I know of the gentlemen of 
the committee, I am perfectly sure that no 
such remark was ever made by any one of 
them, as I absolutely know that no such re- 
mark was ever made by me. NowI am 
afraid I shall forget some of these questions, 
after all. 

Mr. Bartlett interrupted the speaker for a 
moment, to inquire whether all of the 
pamphlet furnished to the members was 
official, and particularly whether on the 
25th page the card of the clerk of the 
church was an official declaration, or simply 
@ personal one upon the personal responsi- 
bility of Mr. Halliday. 

Dr. Storrs: In reply to that I have to say 
that the card as printed here is copied ex- 
actly, with typographical accuracy, from the 
paper in which it appeared, and that in 
that paper and at the foot of the card as 
there published the Rev. Mr. Halliday 
signed himself as Clerk of Piymouth Church 
That was not inserted by unybody else. It 
was inserted by himself, .od it has the same 
official stamp which the letter from Ply- 
mouth Church addressed to us on Novem- 
ber 28th, on the 32d paze, has—“ 8. B. Halli- 
day, Clerk of Plymouth Church.” If we do 
not know that the first was official we do 
not know that the last was official, and we 
could have no proof of either communica- 
tion being official unless we have it in each 
case equally. I will now reply to Dr. 
Chapin. I am glad he asked that question. 
I thought I touched upon it yesterday after- 
noon. The gentleman who made these 
charges—I am not aware if he is present 
now; but, if he were present, he would 
testify to this: that I never exchanged a 
word with him, that I did not know 
his name, that I did not know he was 
living in the city or was a member 
of Plymouth Church until he came 
to ask me a question as to how he should 
present a matter, which was heavily on 
his mind. And when he told me what it was 
I found it wasthis matter. Hetold me that 
he desired no advice from meconcerning it; 
that he had had it borne upon him as a Di- 
vine impression that it was the duty of some 
member, and, if of any member, his duty, to 
bring this matter before the committee of 
the church; that his soul was pierced and 
weighed down with the impression resting 
on him that the church was suffering, that 
the name of the pastor was suffering, that 
the minds of the congregation hearing the 
pastor were suffering, through the absence 
of an investigation; that he asked no coun- 
sel concerning it; that he had conferred 
with the pastor of the Plymouth Church, and 
felt that he would approve of it; and the 
only question which he asked was whether 
a particular form was technically correct, so 
that it would not be objected to as tech- 
nically irregular, and he be prevented from 
getting any hearing on the merits of the 
case. I told him it was a‘delicate mat- 
ter. On‘the onezhand, I did not feel at lib- 
erty to refuse counsel in regard to a minor 
matter, toa man who seemed to me to be 
standing in somewhat difficult circumstances, 
under a serious sense of responsibility, and 
with a strong conviction of duty. On the 
other hand, I was unwilling to give him any 
suggestion. I told him, if he would see 
some other minister on that one point, 
and we two could meet, we might give him 
such advice as he desired; but that on the 
general subject we should give none. We 
had systematically refrained from interpos- 
ing, io any way, through any member, by 
any influence, to bring it up; and from that 
course we should not depart. He repeated 
again, before two of us, his declaration that 
he needed no counsel, asked no counsel, 
would take no counsel, concerning his gen- 
eral purpose, in any form; but concerning 
the technical regularity of the way in which 
to prosecute the charge he did desire some 
advice, which we gave him kindly, wisely 
I think, tenderly toward,him, as a man op 
pressed with a heavy sense of great respon- 
sibility, in a spirit of perfect brotherly love 
and fellowship toward the Church. That 
we are responsible for the introduction of 
the matter into that church is absolutely 
untrue, to the very roots, and to the topmost 
branch. 

Now, sir, in regard to this other matter 
of personal conference with Mr. Beecher I 
will speak for myself. I had no conference 
with Mr. Beecher concerning this subject, 
because I felt that it had been made impos- 
sible by him. Ido not know that I desire 
or should be willing to add anything be- 
yond, or that it is needful. I felt that, in 
consequence of what had happened, it was 
not within my privilege to confer with him. 

Dr. Rankin: The directions of our Sa- 
viour are that we go to a brother, and, if we 
do not succeed, take another brother. It 
seems to me there must be some movement 
toward that before any one can say he is 
estopped from moving on that point. 

Prof. Smyth: I hope {Dr. Storrs will not 
feel bound to reply to the lastinquiry. We 
are dealing with the transactions between 
these churches, and these pastors as repre- 
sentatives of their churches. If Dr. Storrs, 
4 oe oe bring ees this » oe 
cil his past relations personally and pri- 
vately to Mr. Beecher, I certainly ought not 
to interpose any difficulty in the way; but 
I hope he will not answer the question sim- 
ply and merely under the feeling that the 
Council asks for it unanimously. For one, 
I do not ask for it. 


Applause, 
Dr, Rankin; It strikes me that our rele 
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tions to our Christian brethren areindividu- 
al; and, unless there was progress or an at- 
tempt in that direction, it seems to me we 
cannot say we have done everything to heal 
the breach before we have made it public. 
[Applause.] 


The Moderator: We are not here to in- 
eo the personal relations of Dr. Storrs 
and Mr. Beecher. We are here only to in- 
quire concerning a certain correspondence 
between inviting churches and Plymouth 
Church ; and the whole raising of this issue 
about what happened between the pastors 
of these churches before the beginning of 
this correspondence seems to me to ve i: rele- 
vant. I submit that to your judgment. 

Dr. Rankin: I appeal from the judgment 
of the Chair to the Council. 

The Rev. Mr. Adams: Dr. Storrs has told 
us on his honor that he was shut out, as I 
understand it, from any personal movement. 
That satisfies me, and I do not see that we 
need to go into the investigation of the case 
as to his truthfulness or as to his good judg- 
ment in relation to it. [Applause.] 

The Rev. Dr. Chapin: Ido not want to 
go into the private relations between Dr. 

torrs and Mr. Beecher except so far as is 
necessary. These matters are delicate mat- 
ters; and, for one, end I presume I speak also 
for all members of the Council, I say that it is 
very desirable that the galleries sball not ex- 

ress in any form approval or disapproval. 

t is embarrassing, exceedingly ; and I hope 
that the intimation will be taken kindly by 
those who are in the galleries, and that we 
may depend upon their readiness to further 
us in arriving at a free and unbiased judy- 
men 

The Moderator: I gave that suggestion to 
the audience in the beginning; but I must 
add that, ifI1 am required to demand from 
them an abstinence from demonstrations of 
applause or disapproval, I must require it 
also of the Council. [Great laughter and 
some applause. ] 

The Moderator: Silence! [Laughter.] 

Dr. Rankin: Let me ask a further ques- 
tion from Dr. Storrs? 

Dr. Storrs: it is of nouse. I shall not 
probably answer it. 

Dr. Rankin: Dr. Storrs has said that he 
had been estopped from making personal 
approaches to Mr. Beecher. If I under- 
stand the decision of the chair that this 
question is out of order, I want to appeal 
to the Council whether it be out of order. 

The Moderator: What is the question ? 

Dr. Rankin: Are these committees satis- 
fied that in their approaches to Mr. Beecher 
and to Plymouth Church they pursued in 
spirit the method recommended by our 
Saviour in the 18th chapter of Matthew ? 

The Moderator: If the phrase “ Mr. 
Beecher” signifies his official position as 
pastor and bishop of his church, that ques- 
tion is not irrelevant. The personal rela- 
tion between these brethren is one thing, the 
official relation of the pastors of these 
churches to each other is another thing, and 
so far asthe question relates to official inter- 
course itis relevant. Butif you come to 
the personal relations between these breth- 
ren, it is irrelevant. 

Dr. Rankin: Are we to suppose that in 
their relations as bishops of churches they 
have different relations to what they have 
as brethren in Christ? 


ACTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, 


Dr. Storrs: I should like to know if I am 
expected to answer thatquestion? [Laugh- 
ter.] Brethren, it is simply because it 
seems to me altogether according to the 
proprieties of the occasion and the matter, 
and because I would say nothing that 
might seem to Mr. Beecher or to any of his 
friends as in any degree intended to reflect 
upon him, without my intended it, that I 
stopped with the answer which I gave when 
the question was suggested before. My 
personal relations with Mr. Beecher had 
been long and intimate and most affection- 
ate; and at the same time, at the time this 
letter was sent, I did not feel at liberty to 
confer with him personally and confidential- 
ly in regard tothe matter. As a pastor of 
a church Mr. Beecher is the bishop of his 
church in a sense, perhaps, in which I am 
not the bishop of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
I observed that yesterday, in their letter, 
they addressed the Council as “ Reverend 
Fathers in God.” Well, that is an expres- 
sion which is applied in the Episcopal 
Church tothe Episcopal bishops; but it ig 
the first time in my life lever heard it ap- 
plied to Congregational pastors, assembled 
in a Council. And it may possibly have 
sprung from an idea on the part of Ply- 
mouth Church of the dignity and authority 
of the pastor which has never prevailed in 
the Church of the Pilgrims, and which if 
I were to insist upon it would very 
likely cause therea revolution. So I am not 
‘Reverend Father in God” to the 
Church of the Pilgrims; but Iam an officer 
of that church, by its consent and accept- 
ance, and as such have a certain degree of 
official responsibility and of public as well 
as personal influence. But it would not be- 
come me in a case of this kind—I do not 
mean in this case merely, but in cases of the 
kind—to take any action as pastor of the 
Church of the be ey: which has not been 
specifically auther by the church. Sup- 


pose that any of the churches in the vicin- 
ity—any one of them—was to ace:pt a doc- 
ica] faith, 
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action and the remonstrance against it on 
the part of my church, and I am its repre- 
sentutive. Ido not pull the chureb, an 
more than the bowsprit pulls the sbip. 
do not push the church. In all this matter I 
have not pushed church or committee. We 
have not pushed one another. We have 
walked abreast, and nobody has had any 
more occasion or power to pull another than 
one blade of a propeller has to pull the rest. 
We have all worked in harmony. : 

I do not know how far this Council will 
decide that the specific rule of discipline in 
the 18th chapter of Matthew, where the 
offense is between individuals, applies to & 
case in which one church remoostrates with 
another. We did not treat this as a case of 
discipline, precisely. We had been in fel- 
lowship with Plymouth Church’ for 4ll 
these years, in peace and brotberly love and 
co-operation in good works; and Wwe saw 
them doing what seemed to us a fearful 
thing, fatal to discipline, bringing a stigma 
on all our churches, tending to work as a 
principle of mischief in every church in 
which it was afterward introduced—a prin- 
ciple of disease, and active as such, a zymotic 
principle, fermenting asit worked. Wesaw 
that, and we felt that it was time to make 
some remonstrance. It was a delicate thing 
todo. How did we do it? First, the 
pastors, meeting together,found that they 
felt alike. Secondly, they asked another 
pastor, wise and kind, and not connected 
with the incipient movements, what he 
thought concerning it; and found his mind 
in harmony with theirs, Thirdly, the 
called a meeting, perfectly private, of all 
the officers of their churches, taking them 
not as individuals, but as officers (I mean 
not selecting persons, but taking those 
who had been selected by the churches 
as Office-bearers in the churches) and 
asked them what they thought; and found 
that every mind agreed upon the dangerous 
nature of the action, and upon theinjury to 
be brought upon all our churches if it went 
unchallenged. Then it was brought up in 
the church meeting as a question to be de- 
cided whether action should be taken, and to 
what extent—in a church meeting regularly 
called; that is to say, in the Church of the 
Pilgrims, called precisely as every meeting 
which we have held for special business has 
been called since I have been the pastor of 
it, until the meeting which called this Coun- 
cil; called at the end of & prayer-meeting; 
a prayer-meeting which holds ordinarily 
from 300 to 400 persons in it; a prayer- 
meeting in which the piety of the church, 
its intelligence, its wisdom are supposed to 
be, and in point of fact are, morefully and 
energetically represented than in any meet- 
ing called merely for the accomplishment of 
business, At the end of the prayer-meeting 
we are accustomed to do our business, when 
any business arises specially requiring to be 
done. At the end of the prayer-meeting in 
Plymouth Church, without any previous 
notice, they appoint delegates to councils, b 
their manual. According to their manual, 
every one of you coming together here to 
consider the most important question that 
has confronted gy; teare yy Sm in this 
country since Dr. Channing preached his 
Baltimore sermon—every one of you would 
have been appointed and sent forth to rep- 
resent your church, to represent the Con- 
gregationalism of the pastor, to put your 
band upon the levers that are to turn the 
ship one way or other for all time to come, 
at precisely such a meeting as we convened. 
You would have been sent hither with this 
autbority in this critical emergency. Ply- 
mouth Church would have sent its delegate, 
on precisely such an occasion, at exactly 
such a meeting as we Called to consider this 
matter. 

At that meeting, it being a stormy night, 
there were not present so many as usual, 
Wehad not anticipated thestorm. In con- 
sequence of it, if there had been one dis- 
senting vote or face among the thirty odd 
male members of my church who were 

resent, I should have counseled delay. 
The moment the matter was suggested, the 
moment the resolutions were read for con- 
sideration, criticism, or opposition, their 
voices were so utterly in favor of them, 
the vote, when it was taken, was a 
vote so unanimous, so instantaneous, 
that the thirty seemed multiplied by three. 
I never beard so eager a vote from 
s0 many persons. The committee of my 
church are here, and may be questioned 
as to whether their impressions agreed with 
mine. After the meeting a gentleman 
came to me and said: “ You don’t know 
how pleased lam. I came from a church 
where discipline was careful. I have been 
happy under your ministry. I have had 
the feeling that here I should be useful and 
happy for years to come, When I read the 
report of the proceedings of Plymouth 
Cburch, the other night, 1 took it home to 
my wife, and said to her: ‘ We have made a 
mistake. We must get out of Congregation- 
alism assoon as we can, Character is not 
safe init, The most licentious tongue can- 
not be curbed. No reputation can be sure 
of vindication.’” That was the feeling; 
not his alone, but that of many. Then we 
sent the letter. Why was not the letter 
read? Because it-was a letter to the Ply- 
mouth Church. Because it was not a letter 
to the public... We desired and meant, if 
human skill eould contrive it, to keep it 
private between that church and our own, 





and that none— 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A’ Delegate (interrupting): That letter 
was not read in church meeting. 
The Rev. Dr. Storrs: Mr. Moderator, if 
these brethren will allow me to go on now, 
and ask me afterward, I will answer; but 
the sudden interruption breaks the con- 
tinuity of my thought and it may delay us a 
good deal, Iwas saying that that letter 
was intended to be private. Therefore, and 
therefore only, it, was not read in church 
meeting. For if it had been read in church 
meeting, instantaneously these nimble 
fingers [glancing toward the reporters] 
would have got it, and yonder unwearying 
types would have given it, or given an ab- 
stract of it, probably in a broken and in- 
complete form, in which it might have 
been entirely misunderstood, entirely mis- 
represented. If it had been published by us 
in its full text, it would not have been inany 
sense a letter to the Plymouth Church, but 
a challenge before the general public, in 
the newspapers. It was a private commu- 
nication between churches, In order to 
avoid its being published in a garbled form, 
in order to prevent the necessity of pub- 
lishing it ourselves, it was not read in open 
church-meeting. A committee was ap- 
pointed to send such a letter, conferring 
with the Plymouth Church concerning this 
matter. We believe, in the Church of the 
Pilgrims, in the ancient doctrine of dele- 
gated duties, as distinguished from vested 
authority. Any Congregational church may 
delegate duties. It does so to its deacons, 
who are to take care of the poor and serve 
atthe communion, It does soto those whom 
it sends on councils, like this. It does so to 
those whom it appoints, as it does with us, su- 
perintendents of mission schools. We dele- 
gate duties; but we never vest authority in 
any body of men. When the duty is done the 
authority is terminated; and that is the dis- 
tinction between the democratic and the 
aristocratic church, in our judgment. Not 
that all business be done with all the broth- 
erhood taking part in every particular, That 
is not necessary, though we have no objec- 
tion to it; but that all the business be done 
by the brotherhood, acting in public assem- 
bly, or through delegated representatives in- 
structed to perform a special duty and then 
report. That was all of it: to keep it pri- 
vate, that it might not be offensive to the 
Plymouth Church in the mode of its present- 
ation. Then the letter was accepted, and 
the committees unanimously approved, 
unanimously signed, and sent it upon its 
way. We did not know what Plymouth 
Church would do with it. They might have 
taken that letter and presented it to their 
Examining Committee, if they had chosen, 
and said: “ Here isa letter the reading of 
which publicly may for the present be post- 
poned.” They had it three weeks almost 
before they read it. “We will enterintoa 
conference with these committees, and see if 
there cannot be some adjustment of this 


matter without publicity.” They might 


have done that, without impinging upon the 
dignity of the church. We did not know 
what they would do. 

The letter is said to have been a strong 
one. .We meant it should be strong; but we 
meant it should be kind. If we made any 
mistake, we most certainly apologized for 
that in the letter which was next sent, in 
which we expressly disclaimed any spirit or 
purpose of unkindness. .We meant it to be 
strong, because our convictions and feelings 
were strong with regard to the nature of the 
action they had taken, and the dangerous 
consequences of that action, 

But the letter is overshadowed, as the sod 
beneath the oak is overshadowed by its 
mighty arms and the coronal of its foliage, 
by such words as these: “ The policy is here, 
as we understand it, distinctly avowed.” 
“It is announced as a prevailing policy of 
the church.” Announced! Wedid not say 
affirmed by you. ‘‘It seems to us to offer 
opportunity and positive inducement.” 
‘Such a course of action appears to us 
especially untimely.” ‘‘‘ We are impressed 
with the conviction that credit cannot prop- 
erly be given.” ‘‘Toremain silent when a 
policy is avowed which impresses us,” etc. 
“We do it in absolute kindness of spirit, but 
under the deepest convictions of duty ; be- 
lieving that you, however unconsciously, are 
imperiling the name.” In one instance 
where it might have been added the 
expression is omitted. Atthe beginning of 
the Jast paragraph we did not mean to say 
that this is an error which had been adopted 
by the Plymouth Church, We say “ be- 
lieving that you” in the preceding para- 
graph. And then wespeak of the erroritself 
objected to, as ‘‘ vital aud vast,” under- 
standing ourselves that the preceding word 
‘‘ believing” qualified: everything that fol- 
lows. But there might have been added 
the same expression, which occurs seven or 
eight times before. Why did not wesend a 
note? . Brethren, Plymouth Church. is a 
powerful church, a proud church, with rea- 
son; confident in its strength, with reason. 
It seemed to us, it seems to me now, that 
a simple note of inquiry sent to that church 
would have been like one of last autumn’s 
leaves dropping on thecurrent of the brook; 

that, if we were to challenge any attention 
on their part toward the action which seemed 
to us so radical in. its error and so threaten- 
ing in its consequences, it must be done by 
a letter. Jong-enough, earnest enough, to 
secure: the attention which we desired to 
command, Perhaps we.made a mistake. 


If you think that any other course would. 


have brought about consequences more de 





sirable, when you are placed in the same 
circumstances, you.can try the other course, 
and then we can compare results, We di 
the best we could, in the fear of God, in the 
love of that church, in the desire that our 
own churches should be relieved of the 
burden which seemed thrown upon them, 
and defended from the dangerous power 
which seemed introduced among. them. 
Under a serious sense of our responsibility, 
with conference beforehand, with the ap- 
proyal of the wisest and most experienced 
men we could get, privately, that we might 
not challenge them before the public, we 
sent a letter, long and earnest, a letter con- 
cerning which one of the wisest and kindest 
of men, long a minister of grace, within the 
circle of my acquaintance, said, when he 
heard it read: ‘‘Brother, I am glad you 
have remembered one thing, which I always 
say in a case of this kind—forbear threat- 
ening.” That was his instantaneous ver- 
dict on it; that, with all the excitement un- 
der which we were, with all the vivid im- 
pressions we had, and knowing. the conse- 
quences of this action, that was our impres- 
sion, that it did not, threaten. That was 
our intention. This letter was sent, as I 
have said, without our knowing what would 
be done with it, what disposition would be 
made of it. It might be treated.as a mat- 
ter not necessary at onceto bé spread before 
the whole brotherhood, but to be referred 
to some committee, and only to be made 
public at the end of some preceding corre- 
spondence. Possibly we might have been 
wholly satisfied by the result of such a cor- 
respondence, and have withdrawn the letter 
We didn’t know. It was kept, and after 
nearly three weeks had passed it was read, 
and the answer to it was adopted. We 
had kept it private until a fortnight passed 
from the time when our church meeting was 
held. In the interval it had been read toan 
assembly of many persons—mewmbers of the 
church some of them, members of the 
society and not of the church some of 
them —at the house of the pastor of the Ply- 
mouth Church. This was a matter of pub- 
lic notoriety. It had been made so to be not 
by us. And then, after that, feeling that the 
application of privacy was no longer asked, 
it was presented at our church meeting, 
called as before, at which, in the case of my 
own church, more members were present, 
and it was unanimously and instantaneously 
approved. Brethren, if you think there 
was any trick in getting it prepared by the 
committee and not approved at the begin- 
ning by the church, if the representations 
of Plymouth Church have made that im- 
pression upon you, you may just as well 
take the impression and carry it home with 
you thatIl ama black man. We did not 
want to heat the already warm feeling of 
our churches on the subject. We did not 
want rivalry and antagonism to get in any 
sooner than we could help, but to promote 
deliberation and privacy. 

So far I have answered these questions— 
what we did, and why we did it. Let me 
call your attention, before I finally relieve 

our patience, to one or two matters which 
I think we should consider carefully, all cf 
us—you on your responsibility and we in 
ours. Let me say one word, however, be- 
fore I come to that, in answer to the ques- 
tion asked by Prof. Smyth. I said distinct] 
yesterday afternoon—as I understand it, at 
meant to say it, as I believe I did say it—that 
the.card which was published by Mr. 
Beecher would be accepted by sympathetic 
minds as a final vindication of himself from 
the imputation which had been cast upon 
him; atruthful and complete denial of the 
scandalous statements which had been cir- 
culated. It would be accepted as such by 
sympathetic minds, and they would feel 
that as far ashe was concerned he had done 
enough. That was an argument given for 
not prosecuting the matter in the church 
when it came up for investigation indirectly. 
Therefore I touched it, and for no otherrea- 
son, to ask, for my own satisfaction and for 
yours, whether. that vindication, to other 
minds, hostile to him, might not have been 
increased, supplemented, emphasized, re- 
enforced, by the distinct verdict of his own 
church, after ‘investigation, with a 
judicial authority. He might have been 
shielded from certain taunts and stings 
which have since been flung at him. I do 
not think it is necessary that I should 
state such in detail. A Sunday paper, 
——— in this city in the interest of the 

iquorsellers, was responsible for one of 
them, ten days ago. It was, simply, that he 
was not a man whom matrons and maidens 
should follow inacrusade. A Democratic 
paper, published in New York,was responsi- 
ble for another, which happened ‘to flash 
into my mind. Isay merely that the an- 
swer which Plymouth people made (that 
the pastor had vindicated himself), in 
reply to our suggestion that there was an 
opportunity for further vindication of him 
by the church, seems to us to be met in a 
measure and replied to by the fact that 
here, a year and a half afterward, after the 
stories were first started, such flings can be 
thus repeated; and by the fact, which it 
seems to me probably will be the fact, that 
wherever any paper finds itself in antagon- 
ism hereafter with that eminent and power- 


ful man, when he strikes at the Ring ashe - 


used to, when he throws himself against vice 
in high places as he used to, and any one de- 
sires to athim a poisoned dart, this will 
be the dart: ‘‘ your church did not investi- 
gate the stories.” . I think the church loved 
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would be through the cognizance of that }~ 


him, oh! how well. Any pastor might be 
proud at the end of 50 years, instead of h 
to have such unanimous, substantial, 
mighty outbursts of love and confidence 
brought him. They loved him with all their 
hearts, and, ap said yesterday, I honor them 
for it; but I think, though they loved him so 
well, they loved not wisely. Beyond that I 
went on to say of that-manner of manifest- 
ing;their love with all their soul that it 
seemed to us that it sacrificed the duty of 
church in discipline; its remedial duty, if 
one was guilty and could be reclaimed; its 
vindicating duéy toward the innocent man, 
if he were innocently accused of the Offense; 
its vindicating duty to itself for the rescuing 
of itself from any complicity in sueh wick- 
edness; its vindicatory duty toward the Lord 
on bigh, who walks in garments of unblem- 
ished brightness. Only in reference to that 
previous point came up this remark, about 
which inquiry bas been made. 

Now, brethren, I beseech you to ob. 


serve before you go into the private session . 


these things: that this action is corporate 
action, public and formal, by the church. 
The question bas been asked, I suppose, of 
every one of us, many times: “ The pastor of 
Plymouth Church is reported as. preaching 
80 and so, Why don’t you interpose there? 
Why have not you made any remonstrance 
about it?” Because we have nothing to do. 
with that. That is for the church to take 
cognizance of; and as long as the creed of 
the church remains evangelical we have 
nothing tosay. Mr. Beecher is a man of 
such liberal thought, of such a far-circling 
mind, of such affluent utterance, that he 
corrects one statement by another, and the: 
statement of one week by thatof the fol- 
lowing; and we have always been ready to 
let bis statements balance and _ interpret: 
one another, confident in the end that: the 
substance of the Gospel would therein ap- 
pear. 

We should never have felt any right to 
interfere with regard to his opinions as long 
as the church remained evangelical,—the 
church whose creed he has never disavowed, 
the church whose creed is the public plat- 
form on which he stands. 

But here is action, corporate and public, 
of the church itself; an action not referring 
to minor matters. We have no call to inter- 
pose where a church is regulating its own 
affairs. It may elect deaconesses, or not; it 
may let the women, in whom so largely the 
piety of the church resides, vote in church 
meetings, or not; it may elect its deacons for 
three years, or for six years, or for life, or 
not; all the internal arrangements of it are 
in its own discretion. But when it touches 
a doctrine of faith, to bring which into the 
world the Son of came from the throne, 
to interpret which in the world the Spirit of 
God works in the church, the maintenance 
and vital incorporation of which are essen-' 
tial to the life’ of God in the world and to the 
coming of the Millennium ; when it touches 
a doctrine of faith by corporate action, we 


have a 5 to interpose, as we have sup 


his is corporate action concerning 
discipline, you observe; it is a doctrine of 
discipline incarhated in this action, as it 
seems to us, which, being accepted as legiti- 
mate and properly applied in any case, 
makes void the covenant, terminates disci- 
pline, dishonors the church, dissolves the 
church, and casts a stigma upon churches 
in connection with it, and makes them sus- 
pected by reason of their fellowship. It is 
a principle that will work, as I say, if you 
give it liberty,everywhere. A church loy- 
ing its ease will take it; a church following 
a great exauiple will take it. Plymouth 
Church is powerful and prominent; and,. 
therefore, we felt that because its influence 
was so vast it was the more incumbent upon 
us to stand up against it for what we held 
to be the truth and purity of the Master’s 
household: You introduce this principle, 
you recognize it once and here, and it works 
to loosen the cement of Christian fellowship 
in every Congregational church from the 
rock where the Plymouth Pilgrims landed 
to the Golden Gates of the Pacific. 
Brethren, it is not @ light matter. It is 
a matter of root and depth and power, 





which will appear to you more and more as 
you examine it. Persona! considerations, 
one way or another, are less than the’ whis- 
tle of the boy in the street against the rush 
of the northeast storm. Personal consider- 
ations we wholly cast aside. Here is the 
power, the invisible and tremendous power, 
of a Gisorgentsing. principle of discipline 
and fellowship within the church let loose 
upon the air and riding upon all winds.. 
We have breasted it as we could; and now 
it is for you to do itto. Hereisa principle, 
also, adopted by corporate action, in re-- 
gard to the féllowship of the churches. 
New and:dangerous that is, as well. New? 
What do they say in their letter? They 
quote their rules. They say: ‘These are: 
our. immemorial rules. Plymouth Church. 
stands where it did. Why do you inter- 


now? You gaveus the right hand of 


fellowship 26 or 27 years ago on the’ same: 
rules as now. Why nowremonstrate?” 

They are the same rules—the same rules 
with a wholly different interpretation—pre- 
cisely ‘the same rules that appear in the 
Plymouth Manual of 1854, in which ap- 
pears this interpretation: 


his independence of Congregational churches is 
zi "aiseo: nor isolation, as some represent. 
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Our fellowship with thein was predicated 
upon the rules as thus interpreted. The life 

them isnotin the verbal form, but in 
the moral meaning and intent; and the 
moral intent and meaning is represented by 
the present declaration of the mind of the 
church; and so, though the rule in form 
continues the same, in the new interpre- 
tation it is wholly changed. What is that 
new interpretation? That these rules re- 
lieve all other churches—not ours merely ; 
every church in the city, every, Congrega- 
tional church in the land, every one of your 
churches—from responsibility for the doc- 
trine. ‘‘ We may give up ins; iration m the 
Holy Scriptures, divinity of our Lord, pun- 
ishment in the life to come, the depravity of 
human nature, the regenerating grace of 
the Holy Spirit promised by God and 
realized in the human soul], and you cannot 
remonstrate. In respect to order: we may 
become Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopal, 
what we will, and we are in fellowship 
with you still asa Congregational church. 
In respect to discipline: we may loosen all 
its bands, dissolve its covenants, and be in 
fellowship with you still as a Congre- 
gational church,” 

That is what the Janguage seemed to us 
to mean; and, if they had said, ‘‘ Therefore 
our relations with you henceforth are no 
more responsible or intimate than with a 
Baptist and Methodist church,” we should 
have said, Amen. If the withdrawal had 
been complete, if they had not said in the 
same breath and at the same meeting, and 
in a subsequent document, “ We are more 
Congregational than you are; we are Congre- 
gationalists par eminence,” then our path 
would have been clear. We wish that 
church all possible success, We will utter 
no word and lift no finger to stop its tri- 
umphant marching forward; but we do not 
wish to be responsible for a church with 
which we cannot remonstrate. If my 
neighbor lives in quietness, I live in peace 
with him; but if he insists upon keeping 
grenades and bomb-shells in his cellar, and 
now and then touches one of them off, I 
want the party-wall made thicker. [Amuse- 
ment. ] 

We aay, then, that this action, first con- 
cerning discipline, dissolves the church prac- 
tically. It leaves the church bound together 
by mutual sympathies, by their common 
attachments to a place and a service, to a 
pastor and a memory; but thesame principle 
of the power of dissolving covenants ex- 

to the pastor and every officer, and, 
carrying it out competely, the church has 
no more organization than a thousand spar- 
rows flirting and quatfreling in the air. 
And the principle of fellowship dissolves 
the denomination. If a Congregational 
church cannot remonstrate with another, 
but is responsible for it, it is impossible 
that fellowship should continue to be 
pledged, upon such terms and such a basis. 
A fellowship that may be used for remon- 
strance when the occasion demands it, 
when the necessity is great, is necessary to 
the denomination. A fellowship that should 
be occupied or exercised in merely interfer- 
ing in minor matters would be intolerable 
and tyrannous- 

We have dwelt side by side with Ply- 
mouth Church all these years, and have said 
never a word of criticism, censure or remon- 
strance concerning any of its procedures. 
But when this touched what seemed to us 
the vital bond of the Church—thecovenant; 
the paramount end of the Church, the puri» 
fication of even its erring members, and the 
vindication of Christ's glory on the 
earth—we felt bound to remonstrate, and 
Temonstrate earnestly. Now, if you say 
this case was exceptional, remember that 
Plymouth Church has never said it. Op- 

riunity again and again and again has 

given. Itmighthave said: ‘The man 

is a monomaniac.” It might have said: 
“For other reasons, this case we set apart.” 
We recognized that in our first letter, and 
gave the opportunity for the saying of that, 
if it were true. “It is not represented asa 
hazardous, but as a seemingly necessary 
expedient, adopted reluctantly, in'some ex- 
treme and exceptional case, the prosecution 

of which might be attended with peculiar em- 

ents:” and there was no regponse. 

was announced as according to the) rule, 

Snatural, proper application of the rule, to 

berepeated fifty times a year, therefore, if 

fifty times a year the occasion should arise. 
If you say Plymouth Church is excep- 
tional; we admit that to a degree—excep- 
tional in its numbers, exceptional in the 
fame and power of its pastor, exceptional in 
the magnificence of its income, exceptional 
in the largeness of its enterprise in various 
directions; but then will you tell us at 
What point the exception begins to arise 
Which relieves it from the obligations of 
discipline within and fellowship without? 
ow large must the church be? how 
bumerous must its membership become? 
how famous and powerful must its pastor 
show himself? where is the gauge in men- 
tal ability and attainment in rising above 
Which a man has a right to do as he has & 
mind to and be a Congregational pastor 
still? How large shall be the church in the 
expanding compass of its strength before it 
comes competent to do exactly what it 
will, in respect to doctrine, order, and disci- 
Pline, and allow no remonstrance? Draw 
the line, brethren. Tell us at what point 
the exceptional tion begins to operate 
for a universal freedom from the restraints 
‘hich we feel binding upon us; and, if yousay 





‘that such a principle of fellowship as that is” 


allowable, and that in the interests of a 
looser discipline a church may sever itself 
from all responsibility to others and remain 
a Congregational church, then, in the name 
of justice and reason, in the name of the 


ratitude we owe to the early founders of. 


nitarianism for their many services to 
letters and morals and liberty, do not fail to 
carry back that principle, and say: A princi- 
ple which is allowable for the giving of 
larger looseness in the matter of discipline 
is allowable as well for the encouragement of 
freer speculation upon matters of doctrine, 
and Unitarian societies are Congregational 
churches yet. 

Brethren, we are in the place where two 
seas meet. Don’t misunderstand the exi- 
gencies of the case. Don’t decide merely 
upon abstract questions. We can argue 
out principles for ourselves, if we must. 
Weare capable of reading, each of us, and 
can find them in the platform. But. give us 
practical advice. Here where the two seas 
come together, and the ship is in danger of 
being broken = the violence of the waves,we 
turn to you. Here are two cburches—I will 
not match them against Plymouth Church 
in numbers, in wealth, in fame in the world, 
though I don’t know that in numbers and 
wealth they would not bear thecomparison— 
but I say they have been honest and faith- 
ful churches, to the Master, to the truth, to 
the order they inherit from their New En- 
gland ancestors. One of them is the oldest 
in the city of its order; the other as old, 
within a few months, as Plymouth Church 
itself. There is included in these churches 
as fair a proportion as you will find in 
apy churches of the city of those who love 
our Master, who are eager to spread the 
tidings of his cross through the world, and 
who are ready to give of what God has 
given ‘to them, liberally and continuously, 
for the furtherance of his work. They 
have done no dishonor to the Father's 
name. ay compare favorably with any 
churches of any order in the city around 
them, for the efforts they have made for the 
evangelization of the heathen and the pro- 
motion of Christian education and religion 
in the land. They have stood ready to 
help asylums and hospitals and every 
public work, giving of their money and 
giving of their time and their will and 
the very life of their souls, that they might 
build up this city, now and in the coming 
time. 

Now you are where the two interests col- 
lide. Here are two churches; there is one, 
greater, perbaps, and certainly more famous 
than either or both of these; but don’t 
think that you can cover the case between 
these churches by an abstract. proposition. 
Give us advice. Tell us what to = Re- 
member the responsibilities which are upon 
you, as they havebeen upon us. Admonish 
us if you think we have erred. Direct us in 
our future course. Do it as mindful of Him 
whom we serve, and in whose presence we 
are every one of us to stand. And remem- 
ber that you are to us the last resort. 

Dr. Rankin: May I ask if the reply of Dr. 
Storrs covers the action of the Clinton-ave- 
nue Church? 

Dr. Budington: It does. 

Dr. Post inquired in reference to the con- 
struction put upon the last letter of the 
Church of the Pilgrims and the Clinton-aye- 
nue Church by the Plymouth Church, as 
declining a mutual council or withdrawing 
the offer. 

Dr. Budington: In reply to the question 
of Dr. Post, it will be remembered that 
Plymouth Church asked us to state the 
points we had in mind to be submitted by 
the three churches to the Council, saying, 
in connection with the asking, that they 
would give us a prompt reply. In our let- 
ter we gave them the points as we under- 
stood them. At the same time, in another 
part of this letter, we affectionately and 
earnestly called their attention to what we 
understood to be the inevitable result of 
their resolution of independence. We did 
not understand that the two things were 
connected together at all. . We did expect a 
full and free answer to both, and, if either 
was omitted, we certainly did not expect 
that an answer to that part of the letter 
should be omitted, which was drawn forth 
expressly by their request, and the answer 
to which beforeh was promised and 
promised promptly. You can understand, 
therefore, brethren, how much surprised we 
were when, on submitting to them the five 
points in our minds, they said they inferred, 
from the fact that we put a certain interpre- 
tation upon a certain resolution, that, there- 
fore, they were released from their promise 
to tell us whether those five points would 
be accepted by them as by us for common 
submission to a common council. 

_Dr. Storrs: There is one question which 
I did not reply to, and one statement I 
wish to make. The question was asked, 
and I had forgotten it, it was so unfamiliar : 
What power the Standing Committee had in 
my church? It has no power, because it 
does not exist, and never did. We bave 
what is called an examining committee, 
whose function is expressly limited to con- 
ferring with persons desiring to enter the 
church, and propounding those whom they 
consider as proper candidates, and, fur- 
ther, to hearing complaints, when com- 
plaint is made by one person against an- 
other. They have no authority whatever 
beyond those two delicate duties. The 
committee which was appointed by the 


church, and which has been acting for the 
cburch ever since, authorized todo so by 
successive resolutions empowering it to do 
all that was needfulto bring this to its 
issue, and finally authorized specifically to 
issue these letters-missive, is a Special Com- 
mittee, appointed for the special pur- 
pose for which the special powers are 
given, and whose function terminates 
absolutely when the case is ended. 

I did not see Mr. West, present in the 
house, at the moment when I made my 
statement in regard to the conviction on his 
mind which led him to make this movement 
in Plymouth Church, with no suggestion, 
with no inspiration, from us, and no pre- 
vious knowledge of it on our part. I have 
seen him since I ascertained he was here, and 
have just asked him if he heard my state- 
ment; and he says hedid. 1 asked him if it 
was correct; and he says it was. 

Rev. Mr. Martyn, of Portsmouth: Would 
it not have been competent for the two 
churches by their committee to have asked 
for an explanation of the matters of common 
concern from the corresponding commit- 
tee of Plymouth Church; and, if so, would 
not that course have been better than the 
course that was adopted in the first method, 
without asking for any preliminary oral ex- 
planation ? 

Dr. Storrs: Our committees are special 
committees, as I have said, appointed for a 
specific duty, their existence terminating 
when the duty was done. The Plymouth 
Church had no special committee on this 
subject. Our examining committee had 
no function or autbority or privileze to 
institute a movement of this kind or 
to conduct it; and we _ were not 
aware from their Manual, and never have 
been made aware since, that their examin- 
ing committee ever had the prerogative of 
receiving such a communication and reply- 
ingtoit. If they had had such an authority, 
it must have come to them from the church 
and for the occasion. It would have been 
Presbyterianism outright for our examining 
committee to make a remonstrance to their 
examining committee, and would have con- 
centered the authority and power of the 
church in a Session, without the name. 
The churchmembership appointed its spe- 
cial committee to represent it. The mem- 
bership of the Plymouth Church might have 
done the same thing; but never did it. 

Mr. Martyn: Did you not inform us a 
moment ago that in your judgment it would 
have been competent for the committee to 
have received your letter and to have with- 
held it from the church for a time? Now, 
if it was competent for that committee, 
would it not have been equally competent 
for that same committee to have received 
from your committee the communication 
to which I refer orally ? 

Dr. Storrs : I said, sir, that we did not know 
what Plymouth Church would do with onr 
letter, It went to the pastor, and to the 
clerk, and they might have presented it to 
the examining committee and taken their 
advice, and got from the church the author- 
ity for any special committee. Such a special 
committee might have been appointed finally 
to confer with us; but we had no right to 
assume that that would be done. 

Mr. Byington: I would like to ask Dr. 
Storrs whether it is his understanding that 
in the letter of Dec. 15th the offer which 
had been made to Plymouth Church was 
withdrawn. 

Dr. Storrs: No, sir. It was positively not 
withdrawn. We understood their resolution 
to declare them practically, though not 
formally, outside of the circle of Congrega- 
tional churches—no longer responsible to us, 
no longer responsible to any Council. We 
said then: “It seems to us that by that 
action you have vacated the result of any 
Council as concerning yourselves. We do 
not renew the application, lest you, take it 
as implying that your recent resolution does 
not mean what it says.” But we never 
withdrew it, and we stated the points we 
desired to submit. 

Mr. Wilcox: Lf we proceed with these ques- 
tions, which we may easily. do until night, 
we must accomplish nothing. Many of the 
brethren, ‘ba home before the Sabbath. 
I move, : ore, that the Council be now 
by themselves. 

Mr. Everest:'If it is not out of order, sir, 
I would move that the sessions of this 
Council, in the future, as in the past, be 
open. 

This motion was received with evident 
marks of disfavor and suppressed exclama- 
tions of ‘‘ Oh, no! ob, no!” 

Dr. Fisk interposed, however, to ask one 
more question—this time of Dr. Budington 
—whether the committees had reason to be- 
lieve that there would be no acceptance of 
any further communication from the com- 
mittees by Plymouth Church. 

Dr. Budington replied: As I understand 
it, Iam inquired of whether we had reason 
to believe that there would be no acceptance 
of any further communication on our part 
with the Plymouth Church; and I would 
say, in reply to that, that we were defi- 
nitely shut out from- any communication 
with Plymouth Church, after the reception 
of the last public letter, by reason of lan- 

ge you will find inthe middle of page 
{9 of the pamphlet, in which they say, 
‘© We must decline to receive in any case 
from them” (meaning from the whole 
brotherhood), ‘‘ or from you” (meaning 
the committees from the two churches), 
“letters containing covert insinuations 














against the character of any members of 
this church.” Inasmuch as our communi- 
cation respected a case of discipline, by 
the very necessity of the case those state- 
ments were susceptible of interpretations 
of “‘covert insinuations” against certain 
members of that church, and this sentence 
necessarily excluded us from any subse 
quent communication with them. 

Dr. Patton, of Chicago: I would like to 
inquire whether any other members of the 
commitee would like to be heard. 

Deacon Buck, one of the committee of 
the two churches, here came forward and 
responded: I would say that I agree entire. 
ly with the representations of Doctors 
Storrs and . Budington, and that the com. 
mittees are united in this thing. I would 
not say @ word except for the last question. 
It so happened that it fell to my lot to pre- 
sent the letter to Mr. Beecher. Mr. Beecher 
received us politely. The moment he 
opened the letter be asked me its contents. I 
told him it was a letter of considerable lenvth, 
and he had better read it at his leisure, 
rather than hastily, as be would be obliged 
to then. He insisted on knowing its con- 
tents. I then said to him it bad relation 
mostly to the action of Plymouth Church 
on the 31st of October, in failure to discipline 
a member who had been slandering his 
pastor. Mr. Beecher answered, with great 
emphasis and, as I thought, with some 
passion : ‘‘ We don’t allow any one, sir, to 
interfere with our matters in this church. 
We don’t acknowledge the right of any 
body of men to interfere in any form with 
us.” I made reply: ‘‘Perhaps you had 
better at your leisure read the letter.” I 
merely state this in answer to the ques- 
tion, that they did not allow any interfer- 
ence on the part of any church. He con- 
sidered it impertinent that we should re- 
monstrate with them. That came in the 
inquiry to Dr. Budington. The committees 
are perfectly satisfied with the presentation 
of the case by our pastors, and agree most 
perfectly, I believe, in all that has been 
said. 

The Moderator: It has been suggested to 
that a word of explanation is necessary. 
Persons who are familiar with the transac- 
tions of business in ecclesiastical councils 
know that the immemorial and constant 
usage of a council is to deliberate, after 
hearing the case presented by the parties 
concerned, on their result and cometo such 
result by themselves. And this isin per- 
fect analogy with the proceedings in all 
similar matters. If the Council retire now, 
to be by themselves, not only will our 
friends in the galleries and on the floor, and 
members of these churches that have in 
vited us, be exclnded, but the gentlemen of 
the press will also be excluded. They will 
understand that they have as little 
right to be present and take note 
of what we say and do in this 
private session as they have to be present 
in the jury room when the case has 
been committed to the jury, or to be pres- 
ent at the private consultation of judges on 
a question of law. I make this statement 
for their satisfaction, for Il cannot doubt it 
will be entirely satisfactory both to the gen- 
tlemen of the press, and to the members of 
these churches, and to the public at large. 
The question now is, Will the Council be by 
themselves? 

The motion was adopted and the Council 
went into private session. 





Science. 





THE white cells of the blood or leucocytes 
were first distinguished from the red disks by 
Hewson, about 1775 ; but do not appear to have 
attracted much ettention from pathologists un- 
til near the middle of the present century,when 
William Addison, in 1843, published his second 
series of experimental researches on the actual 
processes of nutrition, in which he asserts their 
importance as constituting the cellular elements 
of both tissues and secretions. His observa- 
tions were followed by those of Wharton Jones 
and Augustus Waller, in 1846; Von Reckling- 
hausen, who examined the ameboid motion of 
leucocytes, in 1863 ; Max Schultze, who studied 
these remarkable movements under the influ- 
ence of artificial heat, in 1865 ; and Cohnheim, 
whose great doctrine of inflammation, as the 
result of a “‘wandering out’’ of migrating 
white corpuscles through the stomata of the 
vessels, was promulgated in 1867, since which 
time the leucocytes of the blood have been 
special objects of investigation to microscopists 
throughout the world. 

This remarkable discovery of Cohenheim— 
affording the second great link in the chain of 
argument to prove the identity of the salivary 
and white blood corpuscles, by demenstrating 
how the latter make their way through the 
vascular walls, and, wandering through the tis- 
sues, are set freein the oval cavity—is briefly 
as follows: 

In the course of his {nvestigations upon fn- 
flammation, Prof. Cohnheim found that if we 
take a frog paralyzed by the injection of curare 
(the South American woorara) or of chloral, 
and incising the abdominal parietes, draw out 
a portion of the intestine, so that the thin mem- 
brane of the mesentery can be spread out be- 
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neath the microscope, it is easy to watch the 
whole inflammatory process (which is soon set 
up, in consequence of exposure to the air) 
fzom its very commencement. 

After the primary steps of inflammation— 
namely, the irregular dilatation of the vessels 
and the slowing or complete stasis of the blood 
stream, well known to older experimenters— 
we observe that the leucocytes roll lazily along 
upon the inner surface of the smaller veins 
(and toa less extent of the arteries), where they 
soon begin to adhere. 

On fixing attention upon one of these adher- 
ent white blood-cells, which is favorably 
placed for observation, we may see that in a 
short time it begins to display the curious 
ameboid movement, shooting out a tongue- 
like process apparently into the wall of the 
blood-vessel, but in reality into one of tie 
minute pores or stomata which every- 
where stud the boundaries of the vascu- 
lar system. Continuing our scrutiny, we ob- 
serve that this tongue-like projection of the 
substance of the blood leucocyte becomes 
club-shaped or knobbed at its outer end, and 
that this bulging of the extremity goes on in- 
creasing the main mass of the leucocyte, 
meanwhile diminishing in an inverse ratio, 
until the whole corpuscle assumes a dumb- 
bell shape, one of the terminal dilatations being 
within and the other outside of the vascular 
wall. Finally we notice that the internal knob 
of the dumb-bells grows smaller, whilst 
the external one becomes pari passu larger, 
until the former entirely disappears, and, the 
connecting band or bridge (corresponding to 
the shank of the dumb-bell) being likewise ul- 
timately withdrawn into the main mass of the 
corpuscle, the entire leucocyte severs all its 
connection with the blood-vessels, whence it 
has thus emigrated, and we may see it wander 
away among the connective tissue cells which 
go to make up the substance of the surround- 
ing structures. 

The stomata or pores of the finer blood- 
vessels, which play such an important part 
in this process, as giving exit to the migrat- 
ing leucocytes, are minute apertures, varying 
from 1.10,000 to 1.20,000 of an inch in diameter, 
and occurring at the lines of junction of two 
or three of the broad, irregularly-shaped 
epithelial cells which form the lining of the 
vascular system. 


....The world recognizes in Mr, Darwin the 
great agent whereby it became acquainted with 
the fact that orchideous plants could not repro- 
duce themselves from seed unless the flowers 
were first fertilized by the aid of insects. A 
gardener, however, by the name of Dominy 
was well acquainted with this artificial need of 
the orchid some years before Mr. Darwin, and 
set about hybridizing them, in order to repro- 
duce new varieties. He has now been at this 
work for twenty years, and some of his ‘‘new 
creations’’ by this process are said to be wonder- 
fully interesting and beautiful. He has suc- 
ceeded in producing hybrids between not only 
different species, but even between what have 
been regarded as distinct genera. 

Thus he crossed together the well-known 
Bletia Tankerville of our conservatories and 
another rather common orchid, Calanthe ves- 
tita, and the result is a kind known as Phajus 
irroratus. Limatodes verna has also united 
with Calanthe vestita, and Calanthe Veitchii is 
the result. The beautiful red-leaved orchid, 
rather common in greenhouses, Goodyera dis- 
color, crossed successfully with an Anzxcto- 
chilus ; but perhaps the most remarkable is the 
union of the well-known Cattleya Mossia with 
Lelia purpurata, resulting in Cattleya ex- 
oniensis. Some two dozen of the most beauti- 
ful orchids in cultivation in the English gar- 
dens are hybrids of Mr. Dominy. The amount 
of patient perseverance necessary to bring 
these experiments to a successful Issue is sur- 
prising. The seeds are very minute—smaller 
than the smallest partitles of dust—and have 
to be sown on moss, which must be kept con- 
tinuously and regularly damp. They are a 
very long while in germinating, and it is 
several years before the sower can tell whether 
or not the seed will grow. Mr. Dominy has 
had to wait twelve years before the little seed 
had developed to the blooming plant. 

Mr. Dominy has raised seeds of some Cypri- 
pediums and of Disa grandiflora fertilized by 
their own pollen; and there is little if any 
variation in the seedlings, showing that his 
hybrids are true crosses, and not mere evolu- 
tions. 


....The fish fauna of North America is char- 
acterized by the presence of several types of 
Ganoids, as the bony gar, dog-fish, Spatularia, 
and Scaphirhynchops, the last two related to 
the sturgeons. Buta few years ago a species 
of Spatularia was discovered in the Yangtse 
kiang River, in Asia, and now the ichthyologist, 
Kessler, finds a Scaphirbynchops io a river 
which flows into the Sea of Aral. The genus is 
peculiar in its long, flat, shovel-shaped snout 
and the entire enclosure of the body in bony 
ecuta 
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Blissions, 


From The Sunday Magazine we draw 
the following summary of the work of the 
three missionary societies of Scotland the 
Church of Scotland, the United Presbyterians, 
and the Free Church Foreign Missions. The 
Church of Scotland Mission is the smallest. It 
has four missionaries in India—viz., one at 
Caleutta, one at Madras, one at Sealkote, in 
the Punjab, and one at Darjeeling. It hss also 
& mission at Bombay, superintended by a Eu- 
topean teacher, and a medical mission at 
Sealkote. Its statistics are very incomplete. 
Itsincome for 1873 was $40,586. The United 
Presbyterians have seven mission fields—Ja- 
maica, Trinidad, Old Calabar, Caffraria, India, 
China, and Spain. They have 54 principal and 
148 outstations; there are 48 ordained Euro- 
pean missionaries, 8 medical, 5 ordained native 
missionaries, 2 native licentiates, 3 European 
male and 9 female teachers, 62 native cateh- 
chists, and 153 native schoolmasters. The 
missions have 6,630 communicants and 1,630 
candidates. In 157 week-day schools there 
are 9,183 pupils. The income of the society 
for 1873 was $173,773, and $20,000 were drawn 
in addition from the reserve fund. Anew 
mission is projected for Japan, and a special 
offering of $50,000 has been raised for it. The 
Free Church has mission stations in India at 
Calcutta and places adjacent, at Bombay, 
Puna, Jallore, ete.; Nagpur and Chindrara ; 
Madras and Nellore ; in Africa, in Caffraria and 
Natal; in Syria, at Mount Lebanon. There 
are 45 European and 196 native agents, 1,979 
communicants, and 10,018 pupils in schools. 
The income of the Free Church Missions for 
1873 was $218,000. 


-...The well-known Lovedale Educationa} 
Institution of the Free Church in Caffraria en- 
joys a remarkable prosperity. It consists of a 
boys’ school, with 150 boarders, and a girls’ 
school, with 23 boarders. Its houses, gardens, 
and various departments are regarded as mod 
els. A colonial paper—The Cape Argus—thus 
writes of the institution: 

‘*There is scarcely a religious denomination 

in the colony whose representatives are not to 
be found in the class-rooms of this institation, 
where any native young man can receive his 
training for five pounds a year. The male 
pupils are taught to be teachers, clerks, inter- 
preters, blacksmiths, waggon-makers, printers, 
and or ge and several persons trained at 
Lovedale are now employed in these capacities 
in the various parts of the Eastern districts 
and adjacent territories. At this institution, 
too, native girls are received and tanght to be 
intelligent women and good housewives. One 
of the great difficulties with regard to educated 
natives heretofore has been their marriage. 
Few suitable wives could be had among their 
own race, and when united to a ‘red clay’ wo- 
man the man necessarily retrograded. To meud 
this state of things the Lovedale Institution 
opened its doors to girls.’’ 
Telegraphic communication has been op- 
ened between Cape Town and Lovedale, and 
the first message sent over the wires was to 
The Free Church Record, from two Kaffir opera- 
tors. A Kaffir newspaper—The Kafir Exz- 
press—is printed one-half in Kaffir and the 
other half in English, and a new translation of 
the Bible into the Kaffir language is passing 
through the press. Thecolonists have recently 
shown their appreciation of Lovedale Institu- 
tion by raising $7,500 for the extension of its 
work. It is presided over by Dr. Stewart, a 
former companion of Livingstone. 


..-.-One of the most successful laborers of 
the Free’ Church in India is Rev. Narayan 
Shesbadri. He is carrying on a chain of mis- 
sionary operations between Jalna and Indapur, 
a distance of a hundred miles. The annual re- 
port of the Free Church Missions speaks of his 
efforts to train native laborers thus: 

“From the outset Mr. Narayan’s grand sim 
has been to raise ba tobe re of efficient laborers, 
and in this he has been 1: successful. At 
Indapur, the oldest of the stations, there are 
half a dozen such laborers; at Jalna and out- 
stations about a dozen and a half: and at the 
other branch stations more than half a dozen— 
in all about thirtyagents. Some of them have 
expressed a desire to be received as candidates 
for the ministry and all of them are encouraged 
to prosecute their studies. Special provision 
is made in the case of the subordinate agents, 
by which on the first Monday of each month 
they repair to headquarters to give in their 
monthly reports, to undergo an examination in 
the previously prescribed studies, and to re- 
ceive such counsel as the circumstances of each 
case may seem to require,” 


...-The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
among the Indians 17 missionaries, 1,516 mem- 
bers, 469 probationers, 24 local preachers, and 
18 churches. Its mission work among the In- 
dians is distributed as follows: 4 stations in 
New York State, 3in Michigan, 1 in Wisconsin, 
4in Oregon. 

....The missionary society of Batavia, Java, 
is showing some degree of activity. A sem- 
inary has been projected for the education of 
native teachers and evangelists and a yearly 
income of $9,500 has thus far been secured, 


....The special “ Mission Building Fund” of 
the Free Church of Scotland has now reached 





the sum of $184,000. 








The Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR APRIL 19, 


THE PEOPLE FORGIVEN.—Exopvs x¥x111, 
12—20. 








For himself and for Israel Moses would be 
content with nothing short of God’s constant 
presence. It was not enough tbat final rest in 
Canaan, with triumph over all enemies there, 
was promised to those who had sinned griev- 
ously against God. God must be with his peo- 
ple in the wilderness day by day. “If thy 
presence go not with me,’’ urged Moses, ‘‘ carry 
us not up hence,”” Then, as showing how in. 
dispensable to God’s people is God’s nearness, 
he added: “For wherein shall it be known 
that I and thy people have found grace in thy 
sight? Isit notin that thou goest with us? 
So shall we be separated, I and thy people 
from all the people that are upon the face of 
the earth. 

From the days of Adam and Enoch to the 
present hour there has been no richer privilege 
to ason of man than that of walking with God, 
And no child of God is satisfied without the at. 
tainment of that privilege. ‘‘Oh! that I knew 
where I might find him! ”’ cries the loving soul 
separated from God. ‘‘As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee,O God. My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God.’’ The promise of final sal- 
vation, of Heaven after death is not enough 
fora child of God. He must walk with God 
day by day in the present life. And God meets 
the longing of his children now, as he met that 
of Moses when his new promise to him was: 
‘*T will do this thing also that thou hast 
spoken.” The words of Jesus are to all who 
trust him: ‘‘Lo! Iamwith you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

That which distinguishes the children of God 
from other people is now much the same as in 
the days of the Exodus. It is the recognized 
presence and guidance of God. ‘If ye love me, 
keep my commandments,”’ said Jesus. ‘And 
I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with 
you forever; even the Spirit of truth, whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth bim 
not, neither knoweth him; but ye know him, 
for he dwelleth with you and shall bein you.” 
Not merely in the hopes of the future, but in 
the blessings of the present the trustful child 
of God has superiority over all others. God is 
in all his thoughts. God walks withhim. God 
t2aches himin the way which heshould go. God 
guides him with his eye. He realizes God’s 
presence as he discharges his daily duties. In 
the field, the workshop, the store, the office, 
the kitchen, the nursery, wherever the cbild of 
God is, there is God, showing his child what to 
do and enabling him to do it. Many souls 
want and hope to be with God in another 
world who do not long for his presence in 
this. The true child of God wants to be 
always with God, Nothing either in posses- 
sion or anticipation can compensate him for 
the absence of him in whom he lives and 
moves and has his being and whom he loves 
and trusts and serves. 


—————— oe 


....Teacher training has long had promi- 
nence in English Sunday-sehool work, although 
through somewhat different agencies from 
those employed in the United States. An 
equivalent of our ‘‘ teachers’ meeting” is found 
there in the “‘ preparation class.» Our “normal 
class’? corresponds more nearly with their 
“training class.” Of course, there are differe 
ences other than in nome in these several 
agencies, growing out of the peculiarities of the 
two countries; but in the inain the work which 
we attempt through the teachers’ meeting and 
the normal class our English brethren prose- 
cute through the preparation class and the 
training class. An English writer says, in de- 
scription of these two agencies; 

“The preparation class is for the study of 
the lesson ; the training class for the cultiva- 
tion of the teaching capacity. The prepara- 
tion class is a sort of mutual improvement 
association ; the training class is in the hands 
of one guiding spirit. The preparation classes 
go on weekly from year to year. The train- 
ing classes are held at suitable intervals only.’’ 
The “institute” is not a Sunday-school agency 
in Great Britain. Through that our workers 
sometimes attempt the training class work. 
In some cases also we have a weekly normal 
class in the Sunday-school, to do the work at- 
tempted in England under the name of the 
‘preparation class,’’ in fitting candidates for 
the teacher’s office. 


....Mr. John N. Betts, superintendent of the 
Congregational Sunday-school at Westport, 
Conn., has been absent from his postin the 
school on but two Sundays in more than twen- 
ty-three years—on one occasion from the death 
of achild and on one from sickness. Sunday- 
school work would be simpler and more effective 
if teachers generally were as punctual as this 
superintendent. 
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Ministerial Register, 


SETTLEMENTS. 
ALLEN, C. B., Bapt., of Waveland, at Leba- 
non, In 
ATWOOD, I. M., Univ., associate editor of 
jaa Leader, New York, at Cambridge, 
ass, 
ar = F., Cong., York (Mallet Creek P, 





.), O. 
BROWN, J. HL, Presb., of Preble, at Canisteo, . 


N.Y. 
eo a J. T., Cong., of Lacon, at Paxton, 


COLFELT, Lawrence M., Presb., inst., Mar, 
29th, 1st ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 


oo U. G., Bapt., of Tolono, at Sterling, 


CORNELL, J., Epis., Tiskilwa, Il. 
— CLARENCE, Presb,, inst., Tenafly, 


GORDON, E. C., Presb. (S8o.), of Lebanon, 
Tenn., assistant pastor of Independent ch., 
Savannah, Ga. 

ISLER, 8. H., Presb. (So.), Newport, N. C. 

KEEP, W. W., Bapt., inst., Mar. 8th, Union 
ch., Little Rock, Ark. 

KIEFFER, A. R., Epis., of Ironton, at Christ 
ch., Warren, 0. 

LANCASTER, Cuarues H., Epis., of Water- 
ford, at St. James’s, Caldwell, N. Y. 

MURRAY, J. Tuomas, D.D., Meth. Prot., 
1st. ch., Newark, N. J. 

PEABODY, Francis G., Unit., inst., Mar. 31st, 
1st. ch., Cambridge, Mass. 

REYNOLDS, A. J., Presb., of Groveport, at 
Cumminsville, 6. 

SAXTON, Ors, Bapt., Lowell, Mich. 

SLA’ F., Bapt., of Bicknell, at Washing- 
ton, Ind. 

SWAIN, A. M., Bapt., of Rochester, at Rock 
Falls, Mich. 


OALLS. 

ANDREWS, E. B., Bapt., of Newton Theo, 
Sem., to Ist ch., Beverly, Mass. 

BRYANT, 8S. O., Cong., of Columbus, to Grand. 
ville, Mich.’ Accepts. 

COLWELL, B. F., Bapt., of Ontario, Ml., to 
Chillicothe, Mo. Accepts. 

CROSS, R. T., Cong., Hamilton, N. Y. 

DEWEY, Wri, Cong., Henrietta, N. Y. 

GREENE, T. W., Bapt., of Junction City, Kan., 
to 1st ch., Peoria, Il. 

HICKMOTT, Joun V., Cong., of Grand Blanc, 
to Grand Haven, Mich. 

OLDS, H. H., Cong., of West Granville, Mass., 
to West Dover, Vt. Accepts. 

PAINTER, Cuartzs C. C., Cong., Stafford 
Springs, Ct. 

PATTERSON, Rozert, D.D., Presb., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Ist ch., San Francisco, Cal, 

REED, M. W., Cong., of Milwaukee, Wis., to 
Ottawa, Ill. 

RUSSELL, T. C., Bapt., of Leominster, to 
Mansfield, Mass. Accepts. 

SMITH, A. J., Cong., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
to Neosho, Mo. 


SUMMERBELL, B. F., Christian, of Burnt 
Hills, N. Y., to Frenchtown, N. J. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, Josern H., Bapt., ofeNewton Theo. 
Sem., to Blue Hill, Me. Accepts. 

WILSON, Josera R., D.D., Prof., Presb. (So.), 
of Theo. Sem., Columbia, 8. c., to Ist ch., 
Wilmington, N. C 


REMOVALS. 


BRIANT, 8. IncERsout, Cong., Sharon, Mass 

BRYANT, AtBERT E., Cong., Everett, Mass., 
resigns. 

CAMERON, James, Cong., Waterville, Me., re- 
signs. 

EDWARDS, JonaTHan, Cong., Dedham, Mass., 
resigns. 


—" Rurvs, Cong., Granby, Mass., re- 
6 


FAIRFIELD, F. W., Cong., Baraboo, Wis., re- 
signs. 

HATHAWAY, D. E., Cong., Wadsworth, 0., 
resigns. 

HARRIS, C. C., Epis., Brattleboro, Vt., resigns. 

JOHNSON, R. 8., Bapt., Chillicothe, Pa. 

ee Henry A., Epis., Bustleton, Pa., re- 
signs, 

PILLSBURY, 8., Bapt., Lee, Mass., resigns. 
Leaves Oct. 1st. 

TAYLOR, C. E., Bapt., Normal, Ill., resigns. 

WINSLOW, L. W., Cong., Peshtigo, Wis., re 
signs. . 

DEATHS. 

BURT, N. C., D.D., Presb., of Cincinnati, 0., 

at Rome, Mar. 4 iniiidbili 
WE NatTHaniEL, Cong., Yarmouta- 

eo ly Mar, 26th, aged 78. 

DEMAREST, Wit, Ref, (Dutch), Union 
ch., Albany Co., N. Y., Mar. 2ist. 

KIRK, Epwarp N., D.D., Cong., Boston, Mass., 
Mar. 27th, aged 72. 

LESLIE, H. W., Meth., Portland, Pa., Mar. 
6th. 


McLain, Joszpa M., Cong., Mosquito Valley, 
Cal., Feb. 1st, aged 43, 
SAU’ Joux, Meth., of Schenectady, at 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Mar. 24th. 

STORK, Tamormius, D.D., Luth., Philadel 
phia, Pa., Mar. 27th, aged 59. 

WYLIE, James, Presb., Napa, Cal., Mar. 14th, 
aged 72. 


YOUNG, 8., Meth., Paterson, N. J., Jan. 26th, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bapt., of Amherst, 
BORN, ey Sr 
Academy, : 
ce) D,D., Cong., of Morristown, 
7. pone Central Turkey ss misalonary 
of the American Board, 
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Education. 


THe Mom Bu Sho, or Department of Educa- 
tion, in Japan have published a report of the 
actual state of education in the empire and 
thenumber of schools in operation. From this 
report we learn that there are seven govern- 
ment schools of the higher class, in which 97 
teachers are employed, of whom 46 are foreign- 
ers, and in which there are 1,337 students. 
There are also three normal schools, with a 
total of 165 students. In all these institutions 
foreign science and languages are taught. 
There are also throughout the empire 6,261 
schools of a lower grade, in which there are 
§,856 teachers and 472,047 pupils. In these, 
with few exceptions, Japanese studies are pur- 
sued, and all the books used are in the Japan- 
ese language. 

The principal institutions in which foreign 
science and languages are taught are: 

(1.) The Polytechnic School, in Tokei, in 
which there are three departments—French, 
English, and German. Of the professors four 
are French, four German, four American, and 
one is English. The students number 225. 

(2.) The School of Medicineand Surgery. All 
the professors in this institution are Germans, 
to the number of eight. The students in the 
main and preparatory departments number 242. 

(8.) The School of Medicine at Nagasaki. 
Three professors—two Dutch and one German 
—constitute the foreign staff; and there are 74 
students. 

(4.) In the School of Foreign Languages, in 
Tokeli, there are five departments—the English, 
French, German, Russian, and Chinese. Of the 
teachers 5 are English, 2 American, 3 French, 
8 German, and there is 1 Russian and 1 Chinese. 
The students number 542. 

(5.) In the School of Foreign Languages, at 
Ozaka, there are 4 English teachers and 117 
students. 

(6.) At Nagasaki there are 2 American teach- 
ers and 90 students. 

(7.) In the Female School, in Toke, there is 


1 American lady, who instructs 36 female stu- 
dents. 


(8.) In the Normal School, in Tokei, there 
are 85 students and one American superintend- 





ent. 

The other places in Japan at which foreign 
teachers are stationed are Kioto, Fukui, Kana- 
gan, Kumamoto, Yonesawa, Kagoshima, Awo- 
morl, Hakodate, and Nugata. Of these, five at 
least are Americans. 

This estimate does not include the various 
naval and military schools and colleges; the 
engineering college of the department of 
public works, which has a staff of seven pro- 
fessors, with three assistants, all English; nor 
the two female schools and one school of 
languages, under the supervision of other gov- 
ernment departments; nor the numerous 
private schools through the country; nor the 
schools established by missionaries. Were all 
these added to the statistics given avove, the 
figures would be increased about one-third. 
Although the department of education is 
steadily pursuing a course that is calculated at 
once to diffuse the means and to elevate the 
standard of education, there are almost incred- 
\ble difficulties to be overcome. The jealousy 
detween the different government departments 
\jsan evil that tends to hinder concentration 
ind to wastefulness of the public funds. The 
jiversity of languages which the Japanese 
government are obliged, by the jealousy and 
actual diplomatic pressure of foreigners to 
mploy, are also factors of resistance to the 
rapid and sound progress of education. The 
tpathy of the people in the rural districts, 
tepecially as relates to female education, is also 
asource of discouragement to earnest Japan- 
we, At present there are but three govern- 
ment schools in which girls are taught by 
foreign ladies, though in the common schools 
throughout the country boys and girls are in- 
itructed together. 


«eThe president of Hillsdale College, 
Mich., writes us: 
Enron oF THE INDEPENDENT : 


My Dear Sir :—On the 6th instant, as the 
telegraph reported to you, Hillsdale College 
lost by fire about two-thirds of its buildings, 

apparatus, chemical and philosophical, its 
valuable cabinet, and much of its other fur- 
dishings, Our severest loss cannot be counted 
{0 money; but, so far as we can estimate in 
this way, it is not less than $75,000, while our 
Insurance is $45,000. We shall by insurance 
supplemented by local subscriptions be able 
to restore the buildings, with a good degree of 
Promptness; perhaps even make some im- 
provements. 

Our endowment—something over $100,000— 
remains untouched; but this calamity will 
prevent us from receiving about $20,000 from 
Ocal subscriptions, which, with much more, 
ust now go into the work of restoration. 

Allow me a word in a more general way. 
Our college is open to ladies, just as to gentle- 
men. Of late I bave made an appeal through 
the papers to the ladies to endow the chair of 
the lady principal. One lady has responded in 
the sum of $2,000. Perhaps other ladies, see- 
ig this, may cheer this generous lady in her 
noble work. While I fully believe in co-educa- 

0, I regard all institutions seriously defect- 
ive for their work in this ct till there is a 
jue proportion of lady professors, as well as 
lady pupils. Yours, truly, 
. D. M, Granam, Preg, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Pebbles. 


Ong of the prominent physicians of Bos- 
ton was accosted by his son with, ‘‘ Father, do 
you think Bill Hoar will get Mr. Sumner’s 
place in the Senate?” The Father replied : 
““Why, what do you mean?” “I mean wil 
Bill Hoar Uc elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by Mr. Sumner’s death?’ ‘ Myson,” replied 
the father, ‘‘there is no such person as ‘Bill’ 
Hoar ; and, if there was, that is not the proper 
way for you to speak of him. You should be 
more respectful.” ‘‘Why, father,’’ said the 
boy, “ that’s the way Mr. Sumner spoke of bim» 
himself.” “TI don’t understand what you 
mean,’’ answered the father. When the boy ex- 
plained : ‘I read it in all the papers that when 
Mr. Sumner was dying he said to Mr. Hoar: 
‘Take care of my civil rights, Bill.” 


.... There was a young man in Chicago, 
And he said : “‘O may I to your pa go, 
’ And ask for your hand 
And your houses and land ?”’— 
This timid young man of Chicago. 


There was a young girl in Chicago, 

And she said: ‘If you don’t let my paw go 
Your eyes I will scratch 
And your hair I will snatch, 

And swiftly I’ll make every claw go.” 


«»--The successful effort of a lady to ‘* break 
up” a setting hen is thus recorded in Moore's 
ural: ‘Picking some splinters from the chip- 
yard (some four or five inches long) she bound 
them firmly to the hen’s legs, leaving only the 
hip joints in working order. Biddie was out- 
witted. Like the old Dutchman’s hen, she would 
have to set standing up.” 





....A Baptist clergyman relates as his early 
experience that he engaged to preach for a so- 
ciety for $50 a year. Upon a settlement at the 
end of the year, he found that the committee 
had an item of $20 charged to him for the use 
of the pulpit to practice in. One of the dea- 
cons, however, by way of sympathy for the pas- 
tor, presented him a pair of boot-tops. 


--«-The following anecdote was told by a 
preacher, for a fact: A preacher was praying, 
and in his prayer he said: ‘‘I pray the Lord to 
curtail the power of the Devil.’ Just then an 
old darkey in the congregation cried: ‘ Yes! 
Amen! Bress God! Cut him tail right 
smack, smoove off.’’ 


-e-.“'The day is not far distant,” says a 
Raleigh paper, ‘‘ when the world will begin to 
look on death asa journey to another coun- 
try.” The Louisville Courier-Journal assents 
to this, and naively adds that the journey will 
be one on which we can all go as dead-heads. 


....The Adam and Eve apple question has at 
last been definitely settled: Itis said by some 
that Eve 8 and Adam 2, which makes a total of 
10. Now we figure the whole thing out, and 
differently: Eve 8 and Adam 8 also. Total, 16. 
Figures won’t lie. 


....A gentleman bas a dog—a pointer. He 
ran up the steps of a house, did this canine, 
and refused to come down. His master fol- 
lowed, and found “A. Partridge” on the door- 
plate. This illustrates the force of instinct. 


...‘'Do bats ever fly in the’daytime ?”’ asked 
a teacher of his class in natural history. ‘* Yes, 
sir,” said the boys, confidently. ‘What kind 
of bats?” exclaimed the astonished teacher. 
“Brickbats!” yelled the triumphant boys. 


....During a recent freshet in Connecticut an 
editor telegraphed another at the scene of ac- 
tion: ‘*Send me full particulars of the flood.’’ 
The answer came: ‘You will find them in 
Genesis.’’ 


.... ‘If @ man bequeathed you a hundred 
pounds, would you pray for him?’’ said a Sun- 
day-school teacher to a pupil. ‘ No,” said he. 
“T would pray for another like him.”’ 


.»..The volcanic tendency of Bald Mountain 
was first discovered by the keeper of an illicit 
distillery,who ought to be considered an expert 
in regard to the ‘“‘ crater.” 


...'The femelstrom” is what a Dayton 
newspaper calls the present woman’s move- 
ment in favor of temperance. 


..«-'* Bob, how is your sweetheart getting 
along?’ ‘‘Pretty well, I guess. She says I 
needn’t call any more.” 


....An English wag asserts that machiney is 
the most modest of all things, since it almost 
always travels in cog. 

....A wag in Gotham thinks Rey. Dr. Quint 
is the very quintescence of Congregationalism. 

...eThe Rochester xpress ascertains that 
Nebuchadnezzar was the first Granger. 

...»Billings says: ‘Misery luvs kompany, 
but kant bear kompetishun.”’ 


...-The way to make a fire real hot is to 
keep it thoroughly coaled. 


«++-,80me men like to be malt-treated. 








Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





THE LETTERS OF PROSPER MER- 
IMEE.* 


THE many readers who take pleasure in 
clever French books have found them- 
selves of late deploring the sadly dimin- 
ished supply of this commodity. The past 
few years have brought forth no new liter- 
ary names of the first rank in France and 
have witnessed the decline and extinction 
of most of the elder talents. It is along 
time now since a French book has made a 
noise on valid grounds. Here, at last, how- 
ever, is a publication which, at six weeks 
old has reached a fourth edition and 
which most people of taste are talking 
about. But, though new in subject, the 
two volumes to which we allude belong to 
the literature of thirty years ago. They are 
the last contribution to literature of a writer 
whose reputation was made in the early 
part of the century. I recently heard it 
declared by & competent critic that they 
contain the best writing (as simple writing) 
that has appeared in France since Voltaire. 
This is strong Ianguage; but the reader of 
the easy, full-flavored, flexible prose to 
which Mérimée treats his correspondent 
will certainly feel the charm which 
prompted it. Prosper Mérimée’s title to 
fame has hitherto consisted in a couple of 
dozen little tales, varying from ten to a 
hundred pages in length. They have grad- 
ually come to be considered perfect models 
of the narrative art; and we confess our 
own admiration for them is such that we 
feel like declaring it a capital offense in a 
young story-teller to put pen to paper 
without having read them and digested 
them. It was a very handsome compli- 
ment to pure quality (to the sovereignty of 
form) when Mérimée, with his handful of 
little stories, was elected to the French 
Academy. The moral element in his tales 
is such as was to be expected in works re- 
markable for their pregnant concision, 
and for a firmness of contour suggest- 
ing hammered metal. In a single word, 
they are not sympathetic. Sympathy 
is prolix, sentiment is diffuse, and our 
author, by inexorably suppressing emo- 
tion, presents his facts in the most sali- 
ent relief. These facts are, as a general 
thing, extremely disagreeable—murder and 
adultery being the most frequent and the 
catastrophe always ingeniously tragical. 
Where sentiment never appears, one gradu- 
ally concludes that it does not exist; and 
we had mentally qualified this frigid artist 
asa natural cynic. A romancer with whom 
bloodshed and tears were so abundant and 
subjective compassion so rare had presuma- 
bly a poor opinion of the stock of heroes 
and beroines. Many years since M. Méri- 
mée ceased to publish stories, and devoted 
himself to archeology and linguistics, be- 
coming an authority in each science. We 
have often wondered how during all these 
years he employed his incisive imagination. 
The present publication partly tells us. 

It consists of aseries of familiar—often 
singularly familiar—letters, addressed dur- 
ing more than thirty years to a lady, of 
whom nothing is generally known. The 
letters begin apparently about 1838 ; the last 
is written in September, 1870, two hours 
before the author’s death, in the prime of 
his country’s late disasters. Love-letters 
we suppose they are properly to be called; 
but the reader may judge from a few ex- 
tracts whether they seem superficially to be- 
long to this catalogue. In his private as well 
as his public compositions Mérimée was an 
enemy to fine phrases; and here, instead 
of burning incense at the feet of his beloved, 
he treats her to such homely truths as these: 
‘“The cakes you eat with such appetite to 
cure you of the backache you got at the 
opera surprised me still more. But it isn’t 
that among your defects I don’t place co- 
quetry and gluttony in the first rank.” 
“The affection that you have for me 
is only a sort of jew desprit. You are 
all esprit. You are one of those ‘chilly 
women of the North.” You only live 
by your head.” He is forever accus- 
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ing her of coquetry, heartlessness, du 
plicity, mendacity. ‘‘ Why, after we have 
been what we are to each other so long, 
do you take several days to answer the 
simplest question?” After her marriage he 
tells her it is all nonsense for her to say thai 
sue is a better person than she was before 
‘“You seem to me prettier; but you have 
acquired, on the other hand, a pretty dose 
ofselfishness and hypocrisy.” It is true that 
in the beginning of their acquaintance he 
disclaims the ambition of being her lover. 
“Perhaps you'll gain a real friend; and I, 
perhaps, will find in you what I have been 
looking for so long—a woman with whom 
I’m notin love and in whom I can have 
confidence.” One doubts whether he was 
gratified. “You grow every day more im- 
perious and you have scandalous refine- 
ments of coquetry.” And yet one wonders, 
too, whether to attribute to friendship or 
love this vigorous allusion to a walk with 
his correspondent: ‘‘ For myself, contrary 
to my habit, I have no distinct recollections, 
I’m like a cat who licks his whiskers a long 
time after drinking milk.” We owe our 
knowledge of these letters to the lady her- 
self, who has published them, with a frank- 
ness more common in France than among 
ourselves. She has, however, taken every 
pains to draw the veil about her identity, 
and it may be said on her behalf that it ia 
none of our business who she was or what she 
was. But only a very unimaginative reader 
will spare his conjecture. There is some- 
thing extremely provoking to curiosity in the 
image, however shadowy, of a woman clever 
enough to have all this cleverness addressed 
to her. The author tells her early in the 
book that she has ‘‘a nature so raffinée”— 
something more than our ‘‘ refined” —‘‘ as to 
be for him the summing-up of a civiliza- 
tion.” It is not, apparently, without reason 
that he writes to her: ‘‘ Between your 
head and your heart I never know 
which is to carry the day. You don’t 
know yourself; but you always give the 
victory to your head.” She had a head 
worth favoring. Constantly busy him- 
self with philological studies, he recom- 
mends her to learn Greek as a pastime, 
and tells her how to set to work. It 
soon appears that she has taken his advice, 
and in the course of time we find her en- 
joying Homer and the tragedians. Later, 
when, with the privilege of twenty years, 
friendship, he utters all the crudities that 
come into his head—and they grow very 
numerous as he grows older—he scolds her 
for being alarmed at what she finds in Aris- 
tophanes. The burden of his complaint 
from the first is her reserve, her calcula- 
tions, her never obeying the first impulse: 
She had carried so far refusing to see him, 
for fear of getting tired of him, that he 
estimates that they have spent but three or 
four hours together in the course of six or 
seven years. This is Platonism with a 
vengeance, and Mérimée cuts an odd figure 
in it. He constantly protests and begs for 
a walk in the Champs Elysées ora talk in 
the gallery of the Louvre. The critic to 
whom we just alluded, and whose impres- 
sion differs from our own in that these vol- 
umes have made him like the writer more 
than before, rather than less, maintains that 
one has a right to be very severe toward the 
heroine. She wascold, he affirms; she was 
old-maidish and conventional; she had no 
spontaneous perceptions. When Mérimée 
is not at hand to give hera cue, her opin- 
ions are evidently of the flimsiest. When 
she travels, he exhorts her almost fiercely 
to observe and inquire, to make a note of 
everything curious in manners and move- 
ments, and invariably blows her up for the 
inefficiency of her compte-rendu. This is 
probably true enough. She had not the un- 
shrinking glance of her guide, philosopher, 
and friend. But we confess that our own 
sentiment with regard to her partakes of 
vague compassion. Mérimée’s tone and 
general view of things, judged in a vivid 
moral light, were such as very effectually to 
corrupt a pliable and dependent nature; 
and what we perceive in his correspondent’s 
reserve—her reluctance, in common phrase, 
to make herself cheap—is the natural effort 
to preserve a certain ideal dignity in her 
own eyes. “Each time we meet,” he de- 
clares, in 1848, ‘‘ it seems asif there were a 
new formation of ice to break through. 
Why don’t I find you the same as J left 
you? If we met oftener, this wouldn’t hap- 
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pen. I’m like an old opera for you, which 
you need to forget to hear it again with 
any pleasure.” “He numbers this annoying 
self-possession, apparently, among the 
machinations o f whathe calls her ‘‘ inferna 
coquetry.” His conception of the feminine 
character, though it had sunk a deep shaft 
in a single direction, was strikingly narrow. 
In the later letters, where he appears alto- 
gether in his dressing-gown and slippers, he 
is forever berating his old friend for her 
“prudery.” Hecan think of no other name 
for the superficiality of her investigation of 
certain points of harem life, during a s0- 
journ in Algiers; and he showers it upon 
her when, on his having lent her books un” 
familiar to most women, she alludes to their 
peculiar character in returning them. One 
is anxious to know avhere he drew the line 
between ‘‘prudery” and modesty, or 
whether he really thought the distinction 
not worth making. And yet it was not that 
his friendship had not a masculine delicacy 
of its own. He says innumerable tender 
things, in which his frankness is anything 
but cynical Here is an allusion to a Span- 
ish greeting with which she had begun a 
letter: ‘‘I wish I had seen you when you 
were writing amigo de mi alma. When you 
have your portrait taken for me,say that to 
yourself, instead of ‘petite pomme d’api,’ as 
the ladies say who wish to make their 
mouths look pretty.” The nearest approach 
in the book to the stuff that love-letters are 
generally made of is an allusion to the 
trouble his sentiment giveshim. ‘‘ Several 
times it has come into my head not to ao- 
swer you and to see you no more. This is 
very reasonable and a great deal can be 
said for it. The execution is more diffi- 
cult.” 

Gradually, however, sentiment of the 
tenderer sort disappears—but by absorption, 
as one may say,'and not by evanescence. 
After a correspondence of ten years, the 
writer's devotion may be taken for granted. 
His letters become an irremissible habit, an 
intellectual need, a receptacle for his running 
commentary on experience. The second 
volume of the present correspondence con- 
tains less that is personal to the lady, and 
more allusions to other people and things, 
more anecdotes and promiscuous reflections. 
Mérimée became more and more a man of 
the world. He was member of two acade- 
mies, inspector and conservator of national 
monuments (a very active post, apparently), 
a senator of the Empire, and an intimate 
friend of his sovereign’s. He travels con- 
stantly from Moscow to Madrid, makes 
regular archeological surveys through the 
length and breadth of France, and pays 
frequent visits to England. He meeis every 
one and knows most people—most great 
people, at least. In the midst of all these, 
he dispatches constant notes to his corre- 
spondent, flashing his lantern fitfully 
near his neighbors for the time, and 
the events of the hour. There is a 
multitude of entertaining opinions, charac- 
terizations, and anecdotes; but we lack 
space for quotations. Everything he 
says is admirably said; his phrase, in its 
mingled brevity and laxity, is an excellent 
‘fit’ for his thought. He tells anecdotes 
as vividly as Madame de Sévigné and in 
much fewer words. His judgments are 
rarely flattering and his impressions rarely 
genial; and, as proper names have been re. 
tained throughout, with unprecedented au- 
dacity, many of his sentences must have 
encountered a sufficiently unmelodious re- 
verberation. He goes again and again to 
England; but familiarity seems to breed 
something very much akin to contempt. 
‘*T’m beginning to have enough of ce pays-ci. 
I’m satiated with perpendicular architect- 
ure and the equally perpendicular manners 
of the natives. I passed two days at Cam- 
bridge and at Oxford in the houses of ‘ rey- 
erends,’ and, the matter well considered, I 
prefer the Capucins. I gave (at Salisbury) 
half a crown to a person in black who 
showed me the cathedral, and then I asked 
him the address of a gentleman to whom I 
had a letter from the dean. It turned out 
that it was to him the letter was addressed. 
He looked like a fool, and I too; but he 
kept the money.” The most interesting 
thing throughout the later letters is not, 
however, the witty anecdotes and the raps 
at the writer’s confréres; but the develop- 
ment of his skepticism and cynicism. He 
took his stand early in life on his aversion 
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to florid phrases (one must remember, in 
palliation, that he was a Frenchman of the 
so-called generation of 1830), and he fella 
victim ultimately to what we may-call the 
dogmatization of his temperament. His 
dislike for fine names led him at last toa 
total disbelief in fine things. He had found 
agreat many pretty puppets stuffed with 
sawdust or nothing at all; so he concluded 
that all sentiment was hollow and flattered 
himself that,he had pricked the bubble. We 
have noted but a single instance of his 
speaking of moral ardor without raillery 
more or less explicit; and even here it 
is a question to what extent the ardor 
is moral. ‘Since there have been s0 
many romances and poems of the pas- 
sionate or would-be passionate sort, 
every woman pretends to have a heart 

Wait a little yet. When you have a heart 
in good earnest, you'll let me know. You'll 
regret the good time when you lived only 
by your head, and you'll see that the evils 
you suffer from now are but pin-pricks com” 
pared to the dagger-blows which will rain 
down on you when the time of passions 
comes.” M. Taine, in a masterly preface to 

these volumes, has laid his finger on the 
weak spot in Mérimée’s character. ‘“ For 
fear of being dupe, he mistrusted in life; in 
love, in science, in art; and he was dupe of 
his mistrust, One is always so of some- 
thing.” This latter sentence may be true; 
but Mérimée’s fallacy was, of all needful il- 
lusions, the least remunerative while i, 
lasted, for it eventually weakened an intel- 
lect which had every reason for being 
strong. The letters of his latter years are 
sad reading. His wit loses none of its edge; 
but what the French call la sécheresse had 
utterly invaded his soul. His health breaks 
down, and his short notes are hardly more 
than a record of reiterated ailments and 
contemptuous judgments. Most forms of 
contempt are unwise; but one of them 
seems to us absolutely ridiculous—the con- 
tempt for the age one livesin. Men with 
but a tithe of Mérimée’s ingenuity have been 
able, and have not failed, inevery age, to 
make out a deplorable case for mankind. 

Poor Merimee, apparently, long before his 

death, ceased to enjoy anything but the sun- 
shine and a good dinner. His imagination 
departed early, and it is certainly a ques 
tion whether this generous spirit, half-sister’ 
at least, to Charity, will remain under a 
roof in which the ideal is treated as unciv- 
illy as Mérimée treated it. He was con- 
stantly in the imperial train at Fontaine- 
bleau, Compiegne, and Saint Cloud ; but he 
does little save complain of the discomforts 
of grandeur in general and of silk tights 
in especial. He was, however, as the 
event proved, a sincere friend of the 
Emperor and Empress, and not a 
mere mercenary courtier. He always 
speaks kindly of them, and sharply of every- 
one else, except Prince Bismarck, whom he 
meets at Biarritz and who takes his fancy 
vastly. The literature of the day he con- 
siders mere rubbish. Half adozen of his 
illustrious contemporaries come in for hard 
knocks; but M. Renan and his paysages are 
his pet aversion. The manners of the day 
are, in his opinion, still worse, and the uni- 
versal world is making a prodigious fool of 
itself. The collapse of the Empire, in which 
he believed as much as he believed in any- 
thing, set the seal to his pessimism, and 
he died, most consentingly, as one may sup- 
pose, as the Germans were marching upon 
Paris. His effort had been to put as little 
as possible of his personal self into his pub- 
lished writings; but fortune and his corre- 
spondent have betrayed him, and after read- 
ing these letters we feel that we know him. 
This fact, added to their vigor, their vivac- 
ity, and raciness, accounts for their great 
success. There hac been lately a great 
many poems and novels, philosophies and 
biographies, abounding in more or less fan- 
tastic simulacra of human creatures; but 
here is a genuine, visible, palpable man, 
with a dozen limitations, but with a most 
distinct aud curious individuality. 


Henry JAMES, JR. 
a 

---Of books recently reissued by American 
publishers in English print and paper, Mr. 
Francis Jacox’s The Literary Life; or, Aspects of 
Authorship (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) will 
be found to be a most interesting volume of 
such pleasant gossip and closely-packed anec- 
dote as the author has shown himself in his 
previous bovks well qualified to prepare. How 








authors have worked ; how rapid or slow have 
been their habits of composition; how many or 
few books they have had; how they have fared 
in money matters—these are a few of the sub- 
jects of Mr. Jacox’s thirty interesting chapters. 
To write a thoroughly original book of value 
is, of course, the higher work of the author; 
but an intelligent compilation or restatement of 
old facts and ideas is far better than a failure in 
more ambitious fields; and among those who 
claim to be book-makers merely Mr. Jacox holds 
a high place. Hssays in Military Biography 
(Henry Holt & Co.), by Charles Cornwallis 
Chesney, a colonel in the British army, is a 
book which will attract attention here, as well 
asin England, since its three first and most 
considerable chapters are devoted to careful 
summaries of the military careers of General 
Grant, on the one side, and General Lee, on the 
other, and of the naval history of the war; 
while the fourth is the story of Colonel Dahl- 
gren, told under the title of ‘‘A Northern 
Raider in the Civil War.” Colonel Chesney 
writes with impartiality concerning the rival 
commanders, but with much enthusiasm for 
both; and it is pleasant to find, along with a 
soldier’s judgment, so thorough an acquaint- 
ance with our recent history and so hearty an 
appreciation of the valuable contributions to 
military science made during the Rebellion- 
The last half of the volume contains articles on 
“De Fezensac’s Recollections of the Grand 
Army”; ‘‘ Henry von Brandt, a German Soldier 
of the First Empire”; ‘“‘ Cornwallis and the In- 
dian Services’; ‘‘A Carolina Loyalist in the 
Revolutionary War’? (arranged in autobio- 
grapbic form); ‘Sir William Gordon, of Gor- 
don’s Battery” ; and ‘‘ Chinese Gordon and the 
Taiping Rebellion.” 


..--It seems the most natural thing in the 
world to regard Sir Arthur Helps simply as an 
industrious and useful bookmaker; for indus- 
trious he certainly is, and “* Friends in Coun- 
cil,’’ to mention but one of his works, has been 
found profitable reading by others than his ad. 
mirer, Mr. Ruskin, whose flightiness and im- 
practicability seem to have been very little 
affected by Sir Arthur’s smoothness of style and 
common sense. In van de Biron, his new book, 
some knowledge of the St. Petersburg of the 
eighteenth century can be got, along with the 
story of the hero’s personal experience. Two 
excellent novels, the first being exceptionally 
good, are Desperate Remedies (Henry Holt & Co.), 
by Thomas Hardy, and The Blue Ribbon (Harper 
& Brothers), by the author of “ Meta’s Faith” 
and two or three other stories with which some 
of our readers may be presumed to be acquaint- 
ed. The London Spectator has by this time, we 
suppose, abandoned its theory that ‘‘ Thomas 
Hardy’’ and ‘“‘George Eliot” are two allotrop- 
ic manifestations of Mrs. Lewes. In Mr. 
Hardy’s book a Teutonic compositor or proof- 
reader makes the heroine fall into a “‘ troupled”’ 
sleep. Mr. John Esten Cooke’s Pretty Mrs. 
Gaston, and other Stories (The Orange Judd 
Company) is made up of the novelette which 
gives the book its title and two much shorter 
tales—“‘ Annie at the Corner’’ and ‘‘ The Wed- 
ding at Duluth.” All three are readable, not to 
say rollicking. The last volume in the new 
“‘ Library ’’ edition of Wilkie Collins (Harper 
& Brothers) is his most interesting novel—Wo 
Name—and contains some of the illustrations 
which accompanied the story when originally 
published in Harper's Weekly. 





NOTES. 


Tomas BarLEy ALpricH’s “ Prudence Pal- 
frey” and Charles Dudley Warner’s ‘‘ Baddeck 
and That Sort of Thing,’ now appearing in the 
Atlantic Monthly, will be published in book form 
by James R. Osgood & Co. James Miller 
has in press new editions of William Ware’s 
“ Aurelian,” *‘Julian,’? and ‘* Zenobia.”’ 
Roberts Brothers will issue in book form F. B. 
Perkins’s novel of “ Scrope,”’ now appearing in 
Old and New.——Sheldon & Co. announce 
** Across America,” illustrated by Arthur Lum- 
ley. Wilson, Hinkle & Co. will publish 
“Mediwval and Modern History,” by Miss M. 
E. Thalheimer. Little, Brown & Co. have in 
press ‘‘Famous Trials,” by J. T. Morse, 
Jr.——J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce 
“The Four Civilizations of Europe; an His- 
torical Retrospect,” by Henry Wikoff. 
G. W. Carleton & Co. have in press a new 
edition of Ruffini’s novel, ‘*Dr. Antonio”; and 
“‘Phemie Frost’s Experiences,” by Mrs. Ann 
8. Stephens. D. Appleton & Co. have in 
press ‘The Expanse of Heaven,” by Richard 
A. Proctor. Harper & Brothers announce 
“The Office and Duty of a Christian Pastor,” 
by Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Sr.; ‘*The Heart of 
Africa,” by Dr. Georg Schweinfurth, translated 
by Ellen E. Frewer; and Professor Baird’s 
*¢ Annual Record of Science and Industry” for 
1873. The next novel in Messrs. Porter & 
Coates’s series of translations from Madame 
Sophie Schwartz is to be ‘* Gerda ; or, the Chil_ 
dren of Work.”’ 


Mr. Joseph Robbins prints, in the Votce of 
Masonry for February, a somewhat noteworthy 
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article, in which he alleges that there is widely 
disseminated in the craft a tendency toward 
the exaltation of money, and a disposition to 
rank a Mason solely in accordance with the 
promptness with which he pays his dues. These 
evils, Mr. Robbins declares, are utterly at vari- 
ance with the spirit of Masonry, and are chiefly 
due to the deleterious influence of Masons who 
have been nursed in other modern secret go- 
cieties, which are in fact ‘‘mutual insurance 
associations.’’ ‘Little reflection,’’ says he, in 
conclusion, ‘is required to appreciate the ex- 
tent to which this commercial spirit has already 
spread ; little is required to foresee that, unless 
it is steadily resisted at every point, there ig 
imminent danger that it will become so rife that 
Fraternity and Charity—all there is of Masonry, 
save its forms—will be stifled in its mercenary 
atmosphere. It needs no prophet to foretell 
that, when this great charitable commonwealth 
of Brot hers shall have become reduced to the 
level of an insurance association and member- 
ship in it come to be regarded as a commercial 
venture, its glory will have departed, and 
‘Ichabod’ will be written on its walls.” 


A correspondent who signs himself “F. §, 
D.” prints in the American Historical Record for 
March, for which we are indebted to Mr, 
August Brentano, a letter in which he throws 
doubt upon the complete accuracy of the story 
of ‘* Barbara Frietchie,” as perpetuated in Mr, 
Whittier’s poem. ‘‘ The incidents upon which 
this poem is founded,” says he, “I have reason 
to believe never occurred. The facts of the 
story as I know them are founded upon the 
testimony of a lady who resided during the 
war in Frederick, Maryland, and who was fp a 
position to know the whole truth of the matter. 

- . It is said that Barbara Frietchie, a 
staunch friend of the Union cause, lived in 
family whose sympathies were strongly with 
the South, and that during the-march of a de- 
tachment of Northern troops through thetown 
Barbara Frietchie waved a Union flag from her 
window, in spite of the efforts of the other 
members of the family to prevent her. Mrs, 
Southworth, the sensational romancist, 
having learned these facts, probably slightly 
colored in their transmission from mouth 
to mouth, wrote to the poet an ac- 
count still more highly colored; and 
the result was the poem which has been 
s0 justly admired,’’ which, the writer thinks, 
must belong “among the beauties of romance, 
not the facts of history,” unless contradictory 
evidence be obtained: The editor of The 
Record, however, Mr. Benson J. Lossing, visited 
Frederick in 1866, and says: ‘‘ Whilst making 
inquiries concerning the event in question, in 
the immediate vicinity of the house, he met in 
agrocery store a woman who said she was 
cousin of Barbara, and gave the same version 
of the story as thatin Whittier’s poem. The 
editor neglected to take the name of his in- 
formant, who appeared to be an intelligent 
woman, about fifty years of age.” 
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it ioe Hi @ Father -.- Martin. 30c. 





: 9B ' 
ee REE Be roadway, N b 


IN PRES 9 ore We esha ta PERAN NCEE Book, Ome 
rance Societies = 


about the ist 





Tegrvcrenice Songs, to 
ion of new Melodies, wri 


FOR ice ANCE 1 iat ra 
: 3 USI th ‘well. 
made duran aesah peers 


m inthe order received. Sent, postpaid, on receipt. 
of ry cents. Address 


J.L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
(P. O. Box 5429.) 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


NEW 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


eT 


will be ready for delivery on 
receipt of new subscribers, as 
proposed in another column. 


10,000 Sold before Publication! 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’S. 
BEST. 














L 
The Circuit Rider. 
A Tale of the Heroic Age. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


“The erie Shoshana. 
author of to ae 


ILLUSTRATED 
with over thirty character 
drawings by G. G. White and f 
Sol, Hytinge. 

This story will excite widespread interest, 
not only as a powerful novel and genuine love 
story, but also as a graphic picture of the West 
in the adventurous days of saddle-bags and 
ciroutt-riding preachers. 

Extra Cloth, Git “« Covers, 








IL 
FRUITS, FLOWERS, and FARMING. 


New Issue, with much additional matter. By HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. A delightful Spring Book. The 
poetry and prose of Beecher’s Farm and Garden 
experiences. Uniform edition of the author’s 
works. Hach volume complete in itself. Cloth, 
stamped cover, $2. 


i. 
BEECHER’S SERMONS. 
Vols. 9 and 10. 

Comprising sermons preached from Sept., 1872, to 
Sept., 1873, completing the original series of ten 
octavo volumes. Cloth, uniform with preceding 
eight volumes, each $2.50. 


#,% To be had through any Bookseller ; or will 
be mailed postpaid on receipt of price by the pub- 
lighers 


J.B. FORD & C0., 


New York. 














> EYERY 
tows ging ASTOR ~ gn of 
EigAp) sureninmennive. ese 
ice. le 
few, cud) TEACHER, pa AN 
tobe pertect AND every re- 
SCHOLAR 





A Good Library can now be Secured 
for a very little money. 


™ Send at once for a Catalogue, and forward your 
order while the assortment is complete. Address 
ALFRED MARTIEN, 1214 Chestnut St., Phila. 


93. 


VICTOR 11UGO’s Lareer AND GREATEST 
ry, dealing with 





This remarkable 
the events of the o and, pomertut story, ins ane ’ 


New Yore -WEEKLY TRIBU: 
and wil be continued repelasiy in that paper. The 
per eS ~y o1 oa oan a4 Zoples FF 
ion’ num! ‘or single ; 
Svea, : cents month (8 menue in clubs’ of of 
corore, Ad 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


MACMI 78 Catal of Boo! 
tree for six Conte. 96 Bleecker street, AY.) 





_ price ico ist. TH 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


are PER: Be = maa wee are sold fcr 
less than es firet-olass man 


zs POND. & CO., No. 347 
roadway, N. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


LIFELIKE 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 
By RITCHIE. 


The most perfect likeness 
of the great Statesman ever 
published. Ready for deliv- 
ery in May. Sent for one 
New Subscriber. Particulars 
elsewhere. 


The Best Novel of the Season. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Publish this day, 


ADAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA 


By CHRISTIAN REID, 
Author of “Valerie Aylmer,” “ Morton House,” etc. 
One vol., 8vo. Illustrated. Paper covers, $1; 
cloth, $1.50. 


From the Golden Age. 


“Those who have Le open the course of this re- 

ae Hy F- ti tof ingu duce thee tans read fein vin 
centive ndu e 

to eg to those who have not thus ea od 


t is emphat- 











D. A- & Co. y. also Publish, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


All dlustrated: 
I. VALERIE AYLMER. 1vol.,8vo. Paper covers, 
$1; cloth, $1.50. 
Il. MORTON HOUSE. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers, 
$1; cloth, $1.50. 
Ill. RIGHTED AT LAST. 8vo. Paper covers, $1; 


cloth, $1.50. 
IV. MABEL LEE. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers, $1; 
cloth, $1.50. 
STORIES. Paper 


V. EBB-TIDE AND OTHER 
covers, $1; cloth, $1.50. 
VI. ere (aaa Paper covers, $1; cloth, 


Either of the above sent free by mail to any address 
in the United States on receipt of the price. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


New Novel by the author of “ Ina.” 


THE ITALIAN GIRL. 
By Mrs. CATHARINE SEDGEWICK WASHBURN. 
PLQM0...c.-cccccccee tp So bd ollie 000s dadectce da tidgesecdetnd $1 25 











By the author of “In Trust.” 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 
By AMANDA M, DOUGLAS. 


$1 
(Initial volume of the “ Maidenhood Series.’’) 





New Book by Elijah Kellogg. 
THE FISHER BOYS OF PLEAS. 


ANT COVE. 
By ELIJAH KELLOGG. 16mo. Mlustrated........ $1 25 
(Concluding vo! of the “ Pl it Cove Series.’’) 





A practical and Useful Guide. 
LONDON DIRECTORY FOR 
AMERICAN TRAVELERS. 

By CHARLES E. PASCOE. 16mo, Red mor..........$1 00 
In Press for Immediate Publication. 
PROPHETIC VOICES CON- 
CERNING AMERICA. 

By CHARLES SUMNER. 12mo. (Nearly ready.) 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
NEW YORK. 


WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 


With an Introduction by DR. DIO LEWIS. 


ntain: History, Pl Methods of Operation, 
Con ine tO and Incidents relating to this 

War of the Women upon the Demon Alcohol, to- 
gether with its wonderful success. Price 2 cts., 
postpaid. Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
LIFELIKE 
Steel Engraving, 
By RITCHIE. 


The most perfect likeness 
of the great Statesman _ ever 
published. Ready for Deliv- 
ery in May. 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 

















Particulars Elsewhere. 
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Grand, Square & Upright Pianos, 


EW YORK HOUSE, ©. 112 Fifth Ave. 


w m. KNAB cs. 0. Baltimore and 





H. KILLAM « CO., 


NEW HAVEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CONN, 


FINE CARRIACES 


For Family and Livery Use. 
New styles and improvements for the Sprine TRapE. Samples now finished can be seen 


at our Manufactory and Warerooms. We invite 


special atiention to our new 


PATENT LANDAU AND LANDAULETTE 
combined in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ time, making 
a beautiful Landau for Summer and an Octagon Glass-Front Laudaulette for Winter. We 


build Five Sizes of these beautiful carriages. 


PURCHASERS CAN SAVE LARGE COMMISSIONS BY COMING OR SENDING DIRECT TO OUR 


FACTORY, WHERE THEY CAN always get the 


nest and best of work at ‘‘ Factory Prices.” 


Every Carriage is WARRANTED FIRST-CLASS and to prone in every particular. 


H. KILLAM & CoO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





. Se © 
Ry wy “s RY 


Now Ready, a new ae Paper for the 
Young, entitled 


WINNING WORDS. 


It is printed on fine paper, elegantly and copious! 
illustrated, is from one-third to onebalf LA RGER 





than the principal Sunday-school Papers now pub- 
lished, and is sold at a very low price. 
here will be two ations MONTHLY and a 
ao MONTHLY. s wl1 eae, e 
10 a 200| 10 Coples............- 40 
Copies....,....... 900} 50 Copies............. 18 00 
100 Copies............. 17 00 | 100 Copies........ eoeee 34.00 


4a 2 ee sent on receipt of a three-cent 
_ ry Superintendent and Sunday-school 
Teac er snowia examine a copy. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
1214 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Best Paper! Try It! 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and best 





ijuatrated weekl per published. Ey number 
contains from 10 do Be riginal hal engravings, of new ma- 
chinery, novel inventions, Engineerin 
Wor! ,Arc ure, improved Farm Implements. ‘and 
every new discovery in Chemi a a A bo a ‘snumbers 
contain 832 pages seve! un 


PATENTS obtained on the best terms, Models of 
new inventions and sketches examined, and advice 
free. All patents are lished in the Scientifi 
American the week they issue. Send for Pamphlet, 
110 pages, containing laws and full directions for ob- 
taining Patents, 

Address for the paper, or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO.,37 Park Row, N. Y. Branch Office cor- 
ner F and 7th Sts., Washington, D.C. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.’s Catal Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any ad: oe on application. 














A CATALOGUE of the OTT toe of 
J.B LI IPPINCOTT & & 
will be mailed free ca aeaoe hers, hiladelphia, 


THE WOODEN NUTMEC. 








A living "Publis Have you seen it? Twenty-four 
columns. Published by H. F. GILNACK, South 
Manch Conn., at only cents a year. 
copy Prel prepaid. Subscribe now. Specimens six cents. 
WHA' WHAT 
NEXT? 
caus ONE MILLION ee 

HA 
NEXT? CIRLS NEXT? 
WHAT WHAT 
NEXT? WANTED! NEXT? 


AND ONE MILLION BOYS! 


at once, to read WHAT Paks? The best, pretties 
an it magazine in the wosld an 
- Con 


) 
cents, or a specimen, with the Pret 
pend og fo ser oe who will raise a club, for bt; 

nts. ritatonce. Say where you saw this 
Sdvertisement. Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publish- 
er, Chicago, Ill. — 


PEOPLE’S PORTRAIT 


CHAS. SUMNER. 


Price $1. 
Sent postpaid = —_ of price. nts t 
ci SHEPARD, Boston 


pizing to learn she new and beauti- 
rN N Y Sores 0 any article one mane ih to 
to ost 











or Transfer Pictures. Catalogue and instructions for 
10 conta. Package of 100 asso ictures sent for 
cen e: 


Pp 
Me ey Flowers, Autumn Leaves, 
Insects, Comic, etc. Agents wanted. 


J. Lu. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine street, New York. 


$1.50---THE NURSERY. 


A month ne for youngest read le 
PERBLY i STRA =e — 


THE EA BOOK for little children, just 
lished. BAS 7 cents. Sent by Snail cn eek ne 


ri 
me JOHN L. SHOREY. Publisher, 
36 Bromfield street. 








public D. 


“SESE FO RARECIIEN evs UTES 
KUAINT, KUEER, AND ae 
is the tres, and. fun,” ages we give to all. 


50 rng eis ‘= 
8; wo 
stamps, and address Blackie & Con 146 46 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Mi] 
8.8. etc. Pu —y ‘= SOnN we TOM TNS. po ben 











FINE STEEL ENGRAVING 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


By RITCHIE, 
SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


Ready for Delivery in May. 
PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 














Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50. 

The Sabbath. ‘The greatest and the Best Church 
Choir Book. Price $1.50. 

The Musical Pastime, Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The oan work of the kind publish- 
ed in America. Price B’ds,$2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 
The same Melodies arranged a8 Solos for Violin or 
Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 

Hood’s Musical } Manual. The most com- 

wife re and Text Book. Price 40 cts, 

ing Mea tne finest Sabbath School 
ome Deen 


ice $5.00 

mgs Without Words. 

Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Pricc $4.00. 

The Silver Wreath, A splendid Collection of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano. 

Le pha Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4.00. 

Th usic Teacher, for Schools, Acade- 
miies, ete. Contains a a Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts. 

ton Musical Treasure. A Collection ot 
mo Quartéttes, etc., for Schools and To 


Manual of Music Jassene 8 for Primary 

and Secondary Schoo A Text Book 

adopted for, andin use by rene Schools of Phila- 
delphia, Price 15 cts. 

Manual of augic Lessons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text Book adopted for, andin use 
by Public Schools of Philadelphia. Price 40 cts. 
Any of the above works to be had at every Book and 

— House in the x Sent by mail on receipt 

of price. 

e Amateur. The. leading Musical Journal. 
Bubscription, (including Chromo, Happy Hours.) 
One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., Philad’a’ 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS! 


HOUR OF SINGING!! 


Perfectly adapted to progressive Note Reading, Two 
Part, Three Part, and Four Part Singing in HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Isa great favorite and abundantly de- 
serves its success. 

By L. O. EMERSON and W.S8. TILDEN. Price, $1 


— 


RIVER OF LIFE. BEST BOOK FOR SABBATH-SCHOOIA. 


CHOICE TRIOS! 


‘D PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES* 
This is an admirable book to use with or to follow 
“The Hour of Singing.” Contains music from the 
very bestsources. Hasa special adaptation for La- 
dies’ Seminaries. 
By W.8. TILDEN. Price, $1. 





DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. Best VESTRY SINGING Book. 


CHEERFUL VOICES !! 


Daily increasing in favor and is undoubtedly one of 
the best collections of Songs for Common Schools ever 
published. 

By L. 0. EMERSON. Price 50 cents. 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broaaway, New York. 


2p, SHEETS OF CHOICE MUSIC S. 


ou can select from im our Ce gue of hee fed'on receipt 
io —, or i0of Dime ioees mail 
of One Do Sold by all me snd receipt 
ordered through —_ newscealer. Send stamp for 


X dre 
ENJ, W. HITCHCOCK, Pablisher, 
ren Third Ave. New York. 








» 
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CHARLES SUMNER, 


Fine Large and Perfect Steel Engrav- 
ing of the Great Statesman, 


By RITCHIE. 


Sent for One New Subscriber. 


Ready for Delivery in May. 
SEE PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 


WINNOWED HYMNS 
GIVES UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


Is fall of Favorite Songs (new and old) for 
Prayer-meetings, Revivals, Ete. 


THOUSANDS HAVE ADOPTED 
Winnowed Hymns 


DURING 7 FEW WEEKS IT HAS BEEN BE- 
‘ORE THE PUBLIC. 
Ga" It is a very convenient size for the pocket. 
ta” Every Hymn and Tune is adapted to the use for 
which it is recommended. 
ear If you examine it, you will like it. 











Price, in Paper Covers. 


“ Flexible Cloth. 
§@ Sent, postpaid, on recetpt of price, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth st., N 
bp Sawge "tne 


READY MAY ist. 


THE YERY BEST 
Sunday-school Song Book. 


SONCS OF 


GRACE AND GLORY!) .2 


By W. F. SHERWIN and 8. J. VAIL. 
160 Pages. 








SPLENDID HYMNS, 
CHOICE MUSIC, 
TINTED PAPER, 
SUPERIOR BINDING. 

Price in Boards, 35c.; $30 per 100. 

A Specimen Copy in Paper Cover mailed (as 
soon 4s issued) on receipt of . Twenty-five Cents. 

” Orders filled in turn. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. 


OUR NEW SONG BOOK, 


Royal Diadem, 


Is A DECIDED SUCCESS t 
You ought to have it in your Sunday- 
school. Those using it are 
delighted with it. 


ROYAL DIADEM 


Contains New Songs. 
@ Its Hymns and Tunes are Gems. 
«2 Adapted to the Uniform Lessons. 


Price $30 per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 
G2" A Copy in Paper Cover sent on recetpt of 25 Cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
No. 76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
145 State Street, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE TWO BOOKS 


with 8 heads steel engravings, and CY- 
CLOPEDLA: Domest IC ECO ROMY, with 


two hundred fier a co thousand val- 
uable receipts, together furn: e most concise and 
reliable le ditections for families and oung pple ot of 
Sy oth ze mya publish a SPLENDID ou 


4 for Circulars to 


THE HENRY BILK, PUB. “ 
orwich, Ova 


LIFE OF CHARLES SUMNER. 


The United States Publishing Co., 


13 UNIVERSITY PLACE, New York, 
WILL ISSUE IN A FEW DAYS 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


OF 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
This werk hep bet been long in a prarpention. on — A. now 


ath, the 
tributes of the Nation at his grave, and the — ersal 
sorrow 


on the Friends of Humanity throughout the 
world. 


he yolume will embrace abevut 600 es, Svo. 
ths ton steel of the late Senator and nu: 




















vassing Agen 
Subscription Book ong will be ready for deliv 
early in April. Send $1.50 for Prospectus, Gertifi 
cate for Territory, and Outi 


AGENTS WANTED.—Men or Women. ” 
week or $100 forfeited. Valuable sam es free. 








[April 9, 1874, 








AGENTS WANTED. 








E 
OU 
H 


i. we 
we 
THE WILSON RECEIVED SEWING MACHINE Co., 
SILVER PRIZS “mepa. aapDBOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICACO, ST. 





ore yses oF HONOR 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 


L 
IN U 


WE ARE PREPARED TO OFFER EXTRA- 
ORDINARY INDUCEMENTS TO SMART, 
NERCETIC MEN AND WOMEN WHO ARE 
T ‘OF EMPLOYMENT, TO ENCACE 
SALE OF THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SON SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 
NOCCUPIED TERRITORY. FOR FUR- 
THER PARTICULARS ADDRESS WILSON 


NEW YORK, 


rh ee NEW ORLEANS, OR CLEVELAND, 








CHARLES SUMNER, 


Will be Ready for Delivery 
NEXT MONTH. 
SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


Particulars Elsewhere. 


SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Ohris- 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write forno other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 


Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 








AGENTS WANTED 


HOME # nine 
IN THE 
BIBLE 

By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 

ehte weer: teaches how men lived in Bible times 


nty. 
tory. ZIEGLE M’CURDY, 
518 Arch st., Phildicishie Pao. 
ANTED-—AGENTS-—$75 to $250 pe 
month, everywhere male and female, to = 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON § Pte 





tic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elas 
Lock Stitch.” onvery second stitch can - 
cut, —— still es cloth cannot be weiets apart 
without tearing it. e pay Agents from 

per month and expenses, or a commission ja which 
twice that amount ong | be made. Address 8 & 
, Boston, = io City, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, Iil., or Steals, 









is a charming Picture Gallery of the most noted 
Women whose names are recorded on the e of 
Holy Writ. Illustrated with 77 Exquisite Engravings 
by the most Eminent Artists. 
calendered and tinted paper and elegantly bound. 
Agents who wanta snperb volume should address at 
once COWPERTHWAIT & Co., Publishers, Phila. 





Everywhere for the best 


AGENTS WANTED cctinr tect oF cke'vear, 


al 


By Mary Clemmer Ames, 1t portrays the 
“inner life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret doings, 
ete., of the Capital, as a wide-awake os 
sees them.’’ It is the raciest, brightest, an 
book out, factually overflowing with good things for all. It is 
popular avery waar, with everybody. One Agent took 444 
orders in one township; another has eats 88 each week for 
6 weeks! It sanestie all other boo! t has no sescedetel com- 
petitor; is splendidly illustrated ; 8. rbly bound. Now is the 
aoe for all canvassers, both ladies and gentlemen, to make 
money. Agents wanted in every ap. Send for circulars 
now, and see splendid testimonials and our large terms, Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Harttord, Conn. 


-) WANTED —TMMEDIATELY, 


109 MORE YOURS MEN TO 

LEARN TELEGRAPHY, 
with good situation guaranteed. Salary paid while 
practicing. Address, with Stamp 


HEARMAN, 
Supt. U. T. C.. Oberlin Ohio. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. ¥. 
Agents Wanted for 


PROF. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual 
Inter-Relations | Lave Its Laws, Power, Etc. 
Agents are selling 15 to 25 copies a day. ‘Send 
for specimen es and terms to Agents. Ly see why 
it + s faster than any other book. Addres 

ATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Pai ‘delphi 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


A first-class Agony may be secured by Fame lady or 

gentleman who will remit 10 cents for a copy of the 

ents’ Manual, containion: afull ——- re) e CAN- 
ars 


8. HAWES, 59 Beekman street, New York. 


NT NTED.--- ND 
rey acai 
finest lar; ze. e. us' 
THE vorc OF D. The Great Book for Sundsy- 
school and mi Mt es. Han Reomely pound. TH TH 
roror. PZDIA OF THINGS 
yg 25.000 Wants Supplied. All you want to hoe abent 
farmin Xp —~y , mechanics, etc., 


cular: term: hed. 
MILLER’S BIBLE TND ‘PUBLISHING = 
1102 and 1104 Sansom street, P’ 











will out! Truth setae hant ! 
Agents, es and young, male and 
female, make more Cn y eglling 
our prench oak ea 


KS, AND GAM 
Gontest yee to Teen on Jy pure anytning ee 
ones: Terms, and ful iculars sent FREE coal alr. 
ddres: P. O. CKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


ents, for the peo: le’s undenom- 
WANTED. inational fam amily per, * “THE CON- 
TRIBUTOR.” witteon | de 
$layear. Rev. 
cent premium, * ‘the Ola en Bucket.” No. ing 
pm te by ig oe One writes : * Ry ty oe the 
first day in 4 hours, and 47 the neat Hy Aw 3 hours,” 
Another : “ Takes like hot cakes.” other: “Sells 
itself.” Commissions large. For — samples, etc., 
address J. H. EARLE, Boston, Mass. 


Wee LR 2 or FRAMES at 
PRICES. Write for 
Ne: L OOARALOGUES, AGENT want 


ed tosell my new picture. GEO. E. 
PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade New York. 














r WOMAN tothe RESCUE bf 


A STORY OF THE “NEW CRUSADE.” 


T. §. ARTHUR'S monemagrentent book, 


u of —- times. A fi sequel to his 

and “'TEN-NIGHTS,” will arouse the 

Reto Sree blast and sell like wildfire. Pub- 

sh da atal fow Pr ce, to insure rapid sales and immense 
ends of (om help 


to circulate 
fe py territory aonb mpleve a agent’s outfit 
mailed on receipt of 


$1.00. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, Philadelphi 
G2, by 


ADVICES taking an 


agency for the PropLe’s ATLAS. gen A ards made 
w eekly. xo Instractions free. J. DAVID WILLIAMS. 
46 Beelzemon ct 











oy 
raat Rm Piae. 
ure profit- 








GENTS WANTED to sell our justly celebrated 
Articles for Ladies’ Wear. Indispensable and ab- 


¥. 
EMAL AN DO WITHOUT IT. - 
ple sent £ fs clvt of $3, FREE: Send for {l- 
ustrated circular. LA PERLE RUBBER Co., 
90 Chambers Street, N. Y. 














at once to F. M. REED, Eighth New York 


e 


Ameen is $2. copies for Mostra 
‘0 
16. en, 42.50 pot year four miy 50 cents. Ad 
NF LE ¥. LEWIS, Publisher, Agents wan’ 








a& week. 
© capital. 





Toon L = FOR 2 THe NEW WORK, 
Ss comrade an 
& ir Cag any ih ne e most tentede Circa book ublistied. 
600 pages. beautifu ustra’ reulars free. 
DUSTI GILMAN & C ., Hartford, Conn. 


(CHARLES SUMNER. 


Fine Large and Perfect Steel Engray- 
ing of this great Statesman. 


By RITCHIE, 


Sent for One New Subscriber. 
Ready for Delivery in May. 
SEE PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 











STEEL ENGRAVING Agents Wanted. 
oF Bist READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Ir isan undoubted fact that we give with THE IN. 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper published. 


We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canyassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


Bex St, 3 Park Place, New York City. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


LIFELIKE 


STEEL ENGRAVING, 
By RITCHIE. 


The most perfect likeness of 
the great Statesman ever 
—s Ready for Deliv- 

y in May. Sent for one 
ve Me Subscriber. Particulars 
elsewhere. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


“EVERYBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 


THOMAS NAST. 
Of course, this book will will sell like qysters at a general 


muster. Everybody’s hun for i ‘or enero ad- 
dress bos LISHING Go., Hartiord. 


ry Thousand in Frese Sele Increasing. 
2,000 Nas LIVE wanted tor our 
Livi NGSTONE | 28 yrs. in AFRICA. 
er 600 pages, only $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 
Spat oncogene an\ct iy ateetgaruore 
“HUBBARD AED BROS, b’s, 723 Sansom 8t., 


ED.--Agents to sell the Life of Charles 
Ps an By Teer Elias Nason. Full, complete, 
authentic. A fin 























home, Terms free. Address 
$52920 Be. “Siinsow & Go., Portland, Maine. 


$12 BAC8 Worth 2°05 Louis, mo, 
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ONE DAY. 
A SONNET, 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 











Wwar saith the sightless Poet, brighter eyed 
* Through inward vision than all the bards of 
old? 
The gods in wisdom infinite, manifold, 
Have reason’s guidance unto men supplied 
Enough for one day’s usage—naught beside. 
And He to whgm a thousand years are told 
Even as a tale hath bidden us have and hold 
The day sufficient, let whatsoe’er betide. 


There is no morrow! Though before our face 
A shadow named so stretches, we alway 
Fail to o’ertake it, hasten as we may. 

God only grants to us one inch of space 

Islanded ‘twixt th’ Eternities, as place 
To stand and work—the inexorable To-Day/ 








WHAT IS THE AMOUNT OF OUR 
FOREIGN INDEBTEDNESS? 


BY EDWARD YOUNG, PH. D., 
CHIEF OF U. S. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 








TE above question has been repeatedly 
asked during the past four or five years; 
the replies to which have been numerous 
and the results various. The amount of 
our foreign debt, its gradual increase, and 
the annual burden of the interest charge 
constitute an economic subject of grave im- 
portance, the determination of which is 
closely connected with our fiscal policy. 
The following estimate, which was prepared 
by the house of Jay Cooke & Co., and 
which received the approval of some of the 
largest purchasers of national securities on 
foreign account in New York, appeared in 
the last report (that of 1869) of Hon. D. A. 
Wells, Special Commissioner of the Rev- 
enue : 

National securities.......-+.00..seeeeeeeeees $1,000, 000,000 


CMM Le Liccdestacossckecsicvezase 465,500,000 
WE Raed eik $1,465 ,500,000 


The opinions held by those who have 
given the subject careful consideration vary 
greatly as to the amount of the foreign debt. 
Other bankers in New York, whose business 
makes it necessary for them to follow the 
state of the foreign exchanges as closely as 
possible, and whose opportunities for 
making correct estimates on the subject 
were equally as good as those of the houses 
above alluded to, expressed to the writer 
their belief that the aggregate amount of 
our foreign indebtedness at the period indi- 
cated was about $560,000,000 in United 
States bonds and $300,000,000 in state, mu 
oicipal, railway, and other securities— 
making a total of $860,000,000. : 

There is, in this country at least, a tend- 

ency in the direction of exaggeration of 
statement, which is unfortunately not con- 
fined to misses just from school; but ex- 
tends to men of mature years, of enlarged 
experience, and decided ability. The be- 
lief expressed some years ago by a Secreta- 
ty of the Treasury that the value of goods 
smuggled into the United States was equal 
to twenty per cent. of the whole imports, 
and the statement made in the report of a 
commission, “ that one-fourth of the reve- 
tues of the United States are annually lost 
inthe collection,” are illustrations of this 
tendency. Nor are bankers and merchants 
entirely exempt from inadvertent exag- 
geration. Although in the habitual use of 
figures and familiar in detail with the facts 
in relation to the subject under considera- 
tion, they are not, in general, accustomed 
to combine ina rigid statistical form the 
entire mass of facts; and, therefore, fail to 
arrive at correct conclusions. 


I, BALANCE OF TRADE. 


It is necessary, in the outset, to consider 
the elements that enter into this computa- 
tion. In the first place, we must ascertain 
the adverse balance of trade upon the 
actual specie values of imports and ex- 
Ports. As in the fiscal year 1862 the value 
of exports exceeds that of the imports, the 
Period embraced in this investigation be- 
gins on the ist July, 1862, 


Imports. 
The declared values of the imports for 
Wo eleven and s balf years exuded Decem: 
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ber 81, 1873, as made up by the Bureau of 
Statistics, are as follows: 




















Merchan- and Total 

Years. dise. | Sie iton Imports. 
1863 .105||  $252,919,920 

1864 | “316'447'283 Bites 9562, 

1865 745 9,810,072 555, 
1866 434,812,066] 10,700,092 445,512,158 

1867 395,763,100] 22,070,475 1833,5 

1868 857,436,440] 14,188,368 1624, 
1969 417,506,379 807, 437,314,255 

1870 438,958,408} 26,419,179 1377 
1871 223; ,024|} 541,493,708 
1872 595,077 13,743,689|| 640,338,766 
1873 642,136,210]  21,480,937|| 663,617,147 
6 mos. ended) $4,631,960,042; $182,190,429 814,150,471 
Dec. 31, 1873... bee ty tk . 21,828,698 wee 200.8 
$4,895,391,832}  $204,019,127!| $5,099,410,959 











A reduction from the aggregate value of 
merchandise imported should be made of 
$37,654,697, being the difference in the 
value of goods in bond, the values being 
$24,407,187 on the ist of July, 1863, 
and $62,061,884 on the 81st of December, 
18783. The total imports in the above table 
should, therefore, be reduced to $4,857,737, - 
135 for merchandise alone, and to $5,061,- 
756,262, including specie and bullion. 


Exports. 


Table showing the specie values of domestic and foreign 
exports in the period undermentioned. 
























































Fiscal Specie and | Total Ex- 
Years, |Merchandise.| Bullion. ports 

1963 | $203,964,447 | $64,156 $263,121,058 

1864 | ~ 158,837,988 | 105/396 264,234,529 

1865 { 166,029,303} — 67,64372: 233,672,529 

1866 1359, 36,044.07 434,903,593 

1867 | 292'361;225| 60,868.37 353,229,597 

1868 | — 281,952'899 "784, 375,737,004 

1869 | 286,117'697 771387380 | 843,256,077 

1870 | 392;771:768| — 58°155,666 |  450/927,484 

1871 | 442°820;178 | 981441;988 | 541262)166 

1872 | 444,177,586 | 79'877'534 | 5247055,120 

1873 | 522/479'922 | 84,608;574 | 607,088,496 

6 mos. ended | $3,540,372, $856,115,068 396,487 ,603 
Dec. 3ist, 1873.. ees 879 29'850,126 barney 

1$3,817,201,414 | $885,965,194 | $4,703,166,608 





From the above tables it will be seen that 
in the period under review the net imports 
amounted to $4,857,737,185, while the ex- 
ports of domestic and foreign productions 
were valued at $3,817,201,414, showing an 
adverse balance of $1,040,535,721, which 
by the export of specie and bullion to the 
amount of $681,946,067 in excess of the 
imports is reduced to $358,589,654. To a 
superficial observer, therefore, this sum 
would appear to be the aggregate of our 
foreign debt. 

Il. SMUGGLING AND UNDERVALUATION. 

But, although the trade statement is the 
chief, it is not the only element of com- 
putation. We must,in the second place, 
estimate the undervaluations of merchan- 
dise imported, as well as the value of 
goods brought into the country without 
payment of duty. The estimates usually 
made as to the total amount of these two 
items probably differ more widely from the 
actual facts than in any other subject of 
conjecture. 

From a careful examination of the subjec 
during the past four years I consider an ad. 
dition of three per cent. to the total value of 
the imports for undervaluation and smug- 
gling as an ample allowance, and all who 
have given the subject much attention will 
concur in this estimate. It must be bornein 
mind that neither bulky nor free goods are 
smuggled and that merchandise paying 
specific duties will not be undervalued. 
What kind of goods will probably be 
smuggled? Precious stones, jewelry, 
watches, silks, fine laces, etc. An examina- 
tion of the official returns of the port of New 








York, published by the Bureau of Statistics, 
will show that the total value of free and 
dutiable merchandise which entered into 
consumption during the fiscal year ended 
June 80th, 1873, was in round number, 
$438,000,000, three per cent. on which is 
$13,140,000. The following were the im- 
ports of goods most easily smuggled: 





Precious StONES.........-ccccsccccccccccesecocces 678,368 
Jewelry and all manufactures of gold and 
CO a dckcicngénacenaacesdecdiummucuanbes anil 1,080,510 
Watches and watch movements and ma- 
COPIDUS 0. crccccccoesees sosccccccccccccscccesee 3,039,512 
Silk Gress ZOOS... ....ccseccccccccvcccccscccceces 16,353,380 
TBobAless.cccccccopenscoccwssccdecenscccccéeccepes $23,101,770 


Which with fine laces and embroideries 
probably reached $26,000,000. The $13,- 
000,000 above estimated is equal to fifty per 
cent. of the value of these articles which 
paid duty. Does any New York merchant 
believe that the undervaluations and smug- 
gling of such articles as the abovenamed 
amount to $13,000,000 annually? Perhaps 
of precious stones, jewelry, watches, laces, 
and embroideries it may reach $5,000,000; 
but does it amount to $8,000,000 on silk 
goods? If so, whoarethesmugglers? Not 
Messrs. A, T, Stewart & Co., H. B. Claflin & 
Co,, Arnold, Constable & Co., nor a score of 


others nearly as well known among the silk 
importing houses of New York as mer- 
chants of ititegrity. It is evident, there- 
fore, that an addition of three per cent. to 
the value of imported merchandise is suffi- 
cient to cover the evasions of the revenue, 
such addition amounting in the period 
under review to $146,861,754. 

Il. FREIGHTS. 

The values of the imports of merchan- 
dise, as presented in the first table, being 
those at the ports of shipment, it will be 
proper to add thereto the amount of freights 
to the several ports of the United States, 
As a part is brought in American vessels, 
and as the freight so earned is an addition 
to the wealth of the country, it is only 
necessary to consider as another element in 
the computation the amount of freight re- 
ceived by foreign shipowners. As inward 
freights on goods vary from 100 per cent. 
on salt and some other bulky articles to two 
or three per cent. on dress goods and less 
than one-half per cent. on specie, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the ad valorem rate. The 
average on merchandise alone is not much 
less than eight per cent.; but, as nearly all 
the specie and the greater part of the dress 
goods, jewelry, watches, etc., are brought 
by foreign steamships, which disburse a 
considerable amount for fuel and ship- 
stores, it is believed that six per cent. on the 
total value of imports is an estimate of ap- 
proximate accuracy. As the imports in 
foreign vessels amounted to $3,531,374,280, 
the element of foreign freight will, there- 
fore, cause an increment of $211,882,456. 

The exports of domestic products, as 
given in the trade reports, are the currency 
values at the several ports of shipment in 
the United States. To make these conform 
to a uniform standard, the values have been 
reduced to gold in the tables presented in a 
preceding column. The total amount ex- 
ported in American vessels during the 
period under consideration was of the value 
of $1,450,000,000 in gold, the freight on 
which, estimated at 6 per cent., amounted 
to $87,000,000, which sum must be deduct- 
ed from the aggregate of freights carried 
by foreign vessels. 

IV. INTEREST. 


The last item to be added to our estimate 
is the interest which has become due upon 
the debt while it has been accruing. To 
obtain this with approximate accuracy is 
the most difficult part of this investigation. 
The most careful analysis which I have been 
able to make, as a basis for an intelligent 
estimate, leads me to the conclusion that 
the amount of interest is not less than $277,- 
000,000 nor more than$290,000,000. Lest I 
should be charged witha desire to reduce 
the aggregate of our foreign debt below the 
actual amount, the larger sum will be used 
in the computation. 


Y. EXPENDITURES BY AMERICANS ABROAD. 

Mr. Wells, in his report, previously re. 
ferred to, estimates the annual expenditures 
of Americans residing or traveling abroad 
at $20,000,000 perannum. This is now very 
nearly accurate, as about 25,000 annually 
visit or reside in Europe, who expend on 
an average $800. But this is counterbal- 








anced partly by the expenditures of foreign- 
ers traveling for business or pleasure in the 
United States, and wholly by the amount 
brought by the great number of immigrants 
who annually make this country their per- 
manent home. The average amount of 
money brought by immigrants has been 
variously stated at from $68 to $100, and, 
taking the smaller sum as the correct esti- 
mate, the average amount annually added 
to our national wealth from this source 
during the past ten fiscal years reaches 
$21,843,034, or nearly two millions in excess 
of the twenty millions expended by our cit- 
izens in other countries. This sum will, 
therefore, be excluded from the computa- 
tion. 
We have now the following items: 


Adverse balance of trade for 11% years. ...,$358,589,654 

Allo for merchandise smuggled and 
mdervalaed ...........cee-eeececeeseceerees 146,961,754 

Freights on imports to foreign ship owners. 211,882,456 





Umberest....,,aceces coccscscseccecccceccccccccecs ,000,000 
$1,007 ,333,864 

Less freights on exports to U. 8. ship- 
CURE Sscandssicieccsccend een eo: 87,000,00 
AGGTOTBS 20. --errcrecevecceececeoeeces $920,333,564 


From the above statement it appears that 
the debt we owe to Europe, incurred since 
July ist, 1873, amounts to vine hundred 








—————_—_—_—______} 

and twenty millions. But, owing to 
the fact that during the former part 

of that period our credit abroad was 
not assured, our securities sold consider- 
ably below par. Owing to the wide range 
in price—from 40 cents on the dollar at ons 
time to par at a more recent period—there is 
great difficulty in ascertaining the average 
rate of discount; but a careful estimate 
made by me establishes the fact that the 
average discount for the whole period 
under consideration was less than twenty 
per cent. In computing the ‘aggregate of 
this debt, the par value of these securities 
must be ascertained, and, as they sold at an 
average rate of (at least) eighty cents on the 
dollar, it follows that our debt to foreign 
nations incurred within the past dozen 
years amounts to about $1,150,000,000. 

Although there was no national securities 
held abroad at the commencement of our 
late war, yet some of the bonds of the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and probably 
of Massachusetts and other states, as well 
as railroadshares and securities, were owned 
in Europe. In the absence of accurate 
data on the subject, it is believed that fifty 
millions is an ample estimate for these ante- 
bellum securities. With this addition our ag- 
gregate foreign debt amounts to $1,200,000,- 
000, and our annual interest charge to about 
$72,000,000. 

The question What have we received for 
this indebtedness? is a pertinent one. The 
reply is: Foreign merchandise, chiefly Euro- 
pean products, but not consisting mostly of 
luxuries. 

It would be interesting, if space permit- 
ted, to present an analysis of the importa- 
tions during the last decade, showing the 
value of raw materials, of articles of neces- 
sity of comfort and of luxury—distinguish- 
ing those manufactures which come into 
competition with similar articles of domes- 
tic production; but I content myself with 
a statement of the importation ofa natural 
product which, although obtained without 
the expenditure of a dollar by this coun- 
try, has added millions to our nitional 
wealth every year. I mean immigration. 

The following table shows the total num- 
ber of alien passengers who arrived in the 
United States during the ten fiscal years 
ended June 80th, 1878, also the net immi- 
gration : 

















Fiscal Year. |Alien Passengers.| Net Immigration. 
1864 194,109 193,754 
1865 181,363 180, 
1866 832,498 330,704 
1867 303,044 1 
1868 288,088 282,189 
1869 363,074 352,768 
1870 402,920 208 
1871 842,609 321,850 
1872 422,978 404,806 
1873 473,141 459,808 

Total (10 years). 8,308,824 8,212,211 








Estimating the capital value of each immi_ 
grant at eight hundred dollars, the total addi- 
tion to our national wealth from this source 
during the past ten years amounts to $2,569,- 
768,800, or more than double our whole debt 
to those countries who have so generously 
supplied us with this valuable productive 
power. 

No anxiety need, therefore, be entertained 
as to our ability to liquidate our foreign 
indebtness. 

a 


REFORMATION. 


A STREAM comes bounding from the hills, 
Like fettered fawn set free ; 
Imprisoned life the valley thrills, 
diant with prnphecy. 
Freshness to fading soon gives place, 
A strange, untimely thing; 


We follow back the rill, and trace 
Death at the fountain spring. 


* * * a e e 





A blossom of exquisite mold 
Hangs from the parent stem; 
Its petals open to unfold 
e hidden diadem. 


When lo! it withers on the bough, 
A blossom without fruit— 

Wherefore the blight ? the secret now— 
A worm is at the root, 


Vain hope to make the streamlet pure, 
With taint at fountain rock; 

Or look for fruitage rich and sure 
With larve in the stock, 


So man unheifaed must find repair 
In Love’s divinest plight ; 

Enfeoffed of Heaven through Faith and Prayer 
Before he sees the light. 


Then Temperance, Truth, and Purity, 


ueathed through parentage 
ghall'rown the race with joy and be 
Man’s lasting heritage. 


—Sazau B, Coopss, in San Franciseo Bulletin, 
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Poung and Old. 


THE TRUANTS. 


BY F. K. CROSBY. 





** Ler’s ‘hookey Jack,’ this afternoon, 
And have a game of ball, 
Of one-old-cat or two-old-cat 
Or any cat at all!” 


And Charlie White and Harry Blake 
And Tom and Willie Poole 

Made off across the Deacon’s field, 
Well out of sight of school. 


But, as they climbed the Deacon’s fence, 
Poor Tom must push awry 

A hornet’s nest, and then what came 
You know as well as I. 


Alas ! it finished Tommy’s sport 
Before ’twas well begun ; 

And back in school his tearstained face 
Appeared at half-past one. 


“No two-old-cat to-day,” said Will, 
And through the corn they go ; 
But why should luckless Hal forget 
The ditch that lay below? 


With shoulder lamed and jacket torn 
And forehead black and blue, 

His heart aquake, poor Harry Blake 
Limped into school at two. 


“No one-old-cat to-day,’’ eaid Will. 
“ No use for two to try. 
“Give me the bat, and do your best 
At catching on the fly.” 


Perhaps ’twas only Charlie’s fault 
That let the ball slip through ; 

But at the school a swollen nose 
Arrived at half-past two. 


Alas ! our poor unfortunates— 
Reduced from four to one. 
“No matter, then,” said sturdy Will; 
“T’ll toss and catch alone.” 


His lonely game was brief, indeed. 
The ball lodged in a tree, 

And meek, repentant Master Will 
Sluok into school at three ! 


Befold the sum of all their sport, 
Their honey turned to gall; 

No one-old-cat, no two-old-cat, 
Nor any cat at all, 





THE ANGEL ON THE RICKETY 
STAIRCASE. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 








‘* Wit you give it tome? Say, woman, 
will you give it to me, or shall I”— 

‘¢ You shall nothing,” interrupted a poor, 
pinched-looking woman, as she rocked an 
old cradle, that creaked and squeaked with 
every motion, as if it were about to fall in 
pieces. 

“What do you say? Do you mean to 
tell me that you’re not afraid of me?” an- 
swered Peter Pike, as he suddenly rose up 
from under a pile of bedclothes that covered 
an old bedstead; and, raising his shaggy 
eyebrows, looked out of heavy, dull eyes at 
the woman, who had hidden away in her 
pocket the small sum of two shillings. 

*¢ Haven’t you a word to say to me, Han- 
nah Pike?” persisted the man. 

‘The less I say to you the better it'll be 
for me; and the longer you lie where you 
are the better it'll be for me and the chil- 
dren,” replied Hannah, in a discouraged 
tone. 

‘Now, whine, woman; whine, will you ? 
No matter. I'll let you know who’s the 
master of this house.” 

“ ‘This house,” muttered Hannah. “Two 
dingy rooms, with the old, greasy paper 
half torn off the walls. It’s just fit for auch 
a ‘master’ as you. And look at Kitty and 
Teddy shivering over that green-wood fire, 
and this poor, forlorn baby, lying in its cra- 
dle and staring at me, asif Lhad anything 

for it. - Yes, Peter Pike, I shodld think you 
were the master of this house. It’s a good 
match for you, no mistake, Peter Pike.” 

‘““No more of your impudence, woman. 
You think I’m about half drunk yet because 
I lie here in bed; but when I set out to 
show you who’s master you'll sing a dif- 
ferent tune. Give me that two shillings 
now, before I get up and try my hand on 
you. ” 

“ You won't get the two shillings. I shall 
keep it for bread.” 

“Bread, bread,” repeated Peter Pike. 


“€ Liquor’s better than bread, and that’s what 


I’m going to have. Give me the money, 
woman.” 


“Good God !”’ said Hannah, in an under- 
tone. He’ll get itaway from me, I’m afraid, 
and then where shall we get the next loaf 
of bread. And if Rody comes home to-night 
witbout a cent, as he often does, what will 
become of us? Poor boy! he’d work hard 
all day to get a little money for us.” 

‘* What are you dreaming about?” called 
out Peter Pike, from the old bedstead, on 
which he had once more raised himself. 

‘* Are you going to give me that money ?” 
he asked, in a screaming voice. 

“No, not a penny of it; and if you touch 
me I'll have you locked up. I know where 
to go to complain of you.” 

‘“You sha’n’t have Mamma’s money,” 
cried out Kitty. 

‘*Sha’n’t, sha’n’t,” added the little boy 
Teddy, on as high a key as he could reach. 

“Master! master!” growled Peter Pike. 
“ll show these young ones and their 
mother who’s master.” 

Thirsting for another glass, and determined 
to get the money to pay for it, he leaped out 
of bed. Butthe money had suddenly found 
its way out of the pocket, where it had been 
hidden, and into Kitty’s hand, and Kitty 
had as suddenly disappeared. Maddened 
by his failure, the furious man kicked Teddy 
into one corner of the room and his mother 
into another; and, plunging his hand into 
the cradle, seized the baby and rushed to 
the door, exclaiming: ‘‘ There goes your 
baby, woman, down therickety staircase.” 

Faint from the kick she had received and 
horror-struck by what had been done, Han- 
nah sat crouching in the corner and making 
no effort to stir. ‘* Dead, dead!” she said 
to herself; and, in a moment, makiog an 
effort to rise, she repeated: ‘‘ Dead, 
dead! But I must go to her. Oh, God! 
I once had a good home. I'd never 
seen that man. I had no baby to be mur- 
dered. How can I, how can I? But I 
must go and take up my dead child. Oh! 
Peter, Peter, where is he? Gone for an- 
other drink. No; there he is now, buried 
up again in the bedclothes.” 

‘*Not a sound on the staircase,” added 
Hannah. “ Dead, dead!” 

And she crept along as well as she could 
to the door; but she had hardly reached it 
when it opened, and she saw her baby’s 
thin, pale face pressed to a cheek as fresh 
and bright as a June rose. 

‘Don’t be frightened; don’t be fright- 
ened!” said the young girl. For it wasa 
young girl of sixteen who held Hannah 
Pike’s baby in her arms. ‘* You thought 
your baby was dead; didn’t you? But 
she’s not hurt atall. I was half way up 
the stairs, and I caught her.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Hannah Pike. 
“ You're the first angel that has ever been 
on that rickety staircase.” 

“Pm not an angel,” said the young girl; 
“but 1 was coming up these stairs, and 
oh! I’m so glad I was in time to save your 
baby. How I saved herI hardly know. 1 
didn’t think I could; but I put out my 
arms and caught her.” 

**Not dead, not dead!” said Hannah, as 
she pressed the child to her heart. ‘I 
thought I was almost glad to say dead, 
dead; for I was thinking, just for a min- 
ute, that she had better be dead.” 

“When Haunah had almost smothered 
the baby with kisses, and called Teddy to 
come and kiss his little sister ‘‘ Nony,” as 
be named her, she turned an inquiring look 
upon the young girl’s black clothes, and 
asked : 

‘*Have you had trouble in your house?” 

“Oh! yes,” replied the young girl, Lucy 
Travers, with asmile as sweet as if she had 
never felt the touch of sorrow. “My 
brother went away last summer. But 
Mamma said be went up the shining way, 
with happy, singing angels all around him; 
and that we too must try tosing praises. And 
so we did fora while; but now I have to 
sing alone, for”— 

The smile was gone from Lucy’s face and 
tears filled her eyes; but in a moment the 
smile was back again, and she said: 

‘* Mamma went up the same shining way; 
and so I often sing alone, just as we used to 
sing together.” 

** And how did you happen to be coming 
here ?” asked Hannah Pike. 





“T heard loud talking, and so I thought I 





might be wanted here and that I had better 
come up and see.” 

‘‘ How strange !’’ replied Hannah. Young 
girls like you don’tever come up a rickety 
staircase because they hear loud talking. 
They hurry along and get outof the way.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t do that,” said Lucy, 
with a serious look; for before Mamma 
went away she told me that when- 
ever I wanted her very much I must 
go out into the world and see if there 
wasn’t some poor, sorrowful person who 
wanted me more than I wanted her. It 
don’t seem to me that any one can want me 
as much as I want her; but I’m sure you 
want somebody.” 

As Lucy said this, she seemed to have 
caught some of the light from ‘“‘ the shining 
way”; and she looked all around the room 
and into its gloomy corners, as if she longed 
to brighten everything with her own sun- 
shine. 

**Can’t I do something for you?” she 
asked. 

“Ob! good God!” exclaimed Hannah Pike 
again. ‘*Wouldn’t I like to go up ‘the 
shining way’ you talk about and take all 
my children with me. But it seems to me 
I shall always go up and down and up and 
down that old rickety staircase. I can bear 
it better though, I’m sure, now that I know 
there’s been an angel on the stairs. You're 
an angel, child,” she added, as she gazed 
into Lucy’s face; “and it’s strange enough 
that you’ve come up that old rickety stair- 
case—and just in time, too, to save my 
baby’s life. Poor, ragged baby!” added 
Hannah Pike. “ You haven’t been saved for 
anything good. You'll have a hard time of 
it, like Kitty and Teddy and the rest of 
’em, huddling and shivering over the green- 
wood fire. And what your father’ll do to 
you next is more than I can tell.” 

Lucy glanced at the old bedstead, and saw 
a slight movement beneath the ragged bed- 
clothes. 

‘* He’s there,” said Hannah, in a low tone; 
‘and it’s little comfort he is to us or to 
himself either; though I will say that when 
he’s a sober man he’s kind to the baby.” 

Lucy looked around again, and thought 
to herself that there was little comfort for 
anybody in such a room. 

‘*Can’t make the fire go,” said Teddy. 

And he put his little red hands into the 
ashes and turned over the green sticks and 
blew away with all his little breath, hoping 
to start a fire. 

‘*You won't ever get warm here, little 
pink lady,” he added, as he stared at Lucy 
Travers. : 

‘*And why do you call me little pink 
lady?” asked Lucy. 

‘* Because there’s pink in both of your 
cheeks, and you are 8 little pink lady.” 

‘So you think I won’t ever get warm 
here ?” 

“You couldn’t,” replied Teddy, shaking 
his head. ‘‘ Nobody’s put any water in the 
wood; but it won’t burn, and there’s agreat 
big crack in the stove, too.” 

‘You'll see in a day or two if I won't 
ever get warm here,” said Lucy; and, after 
saying a few more kind words to Hannah 
Pike and patting the baby, she disappeared 
down the rickety staircase. 

Poor Hannah felt that she had seen an 
angel. And Lucy Travers’s uncle felt that 
he, too, had looked on an angel when Lucy, 
with her cheeks glowing with the winter’s 
cold, came rushing into the house, after her 
walk, to tell him where she had been. 

“T can’t believe I’m in the same world I 
was in half an hour ago,” she said, as she 
stood by the register and looked around the 
room, that was so bright with gaslight and 
pictures and all beautiful things. Oh! 
Uncle, if I had to live where I’ve been this 
afternoon, I should be so ugly that nobody 
could endure me. I couldn’t be half so 
good-natured as that little boy Teddy, and 
I’m sure I should never show his patience 
in trying to make green wood burn.” 

When Lucy had told all her story, her 
uncle said: ‘‘I won’t let the sun set to- 
morrow night until I’ve let that family 
know what it means to be comfortable. 
Poverty and its miserable train—cold and 
hunger and dirt and smoke—are not 
favorable to the growth of any of the 
virtues.” 

‘That man gets only a day’s work now 
and then, his wife told me,” said Lucy.” 

“Well, we'll give bim every encourage- 
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ment to be sober, and see what it will do 
for him. One of the best of the little 
houses that I rent is vacant; and I’! have a 
good stove put up in it, and two loads of 
dry body maple sent there, and a good bed- 
stead and table and a few chairs, and your 
aunt shall send some bedclothes there, and 





‘Tl give the man steady work. I'll attend 


to this business immediately after breakfast 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh! how glad I am that I went up that. 
rickety staircase,” said Lucy, to herself. 
“Now I know what Mamma meant when 
she said that there were people in this world 
who wanted me more than I would want 
her when she was gone.” 

Mr. Travers did not forget his promise 
The stove was sent upto the empty house 
early the next morning, and before noon 
two loads of wood were piled in the little 
shed back of the house. Before sunset 
everything was ready for the new tenants, 
and the angel once more went up the rickety 
staircase. 

When Hannah heard the news she kissed 
her baby in a kind of frenzy of delight, and 
Peter Pike covered his face with the ragged 
bedclothes and cried, while Kitty laughed 
and danced, and Teddy hurried to get his 
hat. 

‘*Not quite so fast, my little man,” said 
Lucy. “Some one will be here ina few 
minutes with a bundle of clothes for you 
all.” And, turning to Hannah, she added: 
“It will be easy moving, for there isn’t 
much here that you'll care to take with you, 
and you'll find everything there. As soon 
as you are all ready, go over to the house 
and see how you like it. No one will be 
there to disturb you.” 

The sun had gone down and the stars 
were all shining when Peter and Hannah 
Pike and the children turned their backs 
forever on the old bedstead and the ragged 
bedclothes, on the cracked stove and its 
green wood, on the cold, smoky room, and 
on all discomfort. 

‘*Good God!” said Hannah, as she sat 
down in the new house and looked all 
around, ‘‘have I come ‘up the shining 
way,’ and brought Peter and all the children 
with me?” 

“I know who put us in here,” said 
Teddy. ‘‘It’s the little pink lady.” But 
Hannah cried for joy, and said something, 
which Teddy could not quite understand, 
about ‘‘ the angel on the rickety staircase.” 

For five years Peter Pike has made 
Hannah and all the children bappy, and the 
liquor-sellers get no more of his money. 

Teddy is ten years old, but he never for- 
gets to talk about the ‘‘the little pink lady”, 
but his mother thinks of the angel on the 
rickely staircase.” 





ROBBIE WRITES A LETTER. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 





‘“T'w going out to hunt up,” said Robbie, 
one morning, when he had got tired of 
playing with his blocks. 

‘‘Dear me!” said Mamma. “Be careful 
and not pull everything to pieces.” 

‘*Course I won't. Don’t ixtress your- 
self,” said Robbie. “’Sides I'll put ’em all 
back.”’ And out he went. 

“ Hunting up” was a favorite amusement 
with Robbie, and consisted in going to the 
storeroom up-stairs, where Mamma Kept 
all the rest of the things, and pulling over 
and selecting what he wanted out of the 
motley collection. It made Mamma some 
work to clear up again; but it did no harm 
and kept him still, so she let him do it. 
This time he was gone but a few minutes. 
He came back with a book of his own. 

‘‘Mamma, I found my book. "T's got 
Poor Old Roger in, and I’m interesting in 
that book.” 

‘Well, sit down in your little chair and 
look at it,’”’ said Mamma. 

He drew up his chair to the window and 
sat down; but, if Mamma expected him to 
keep still, she was mistaken. He turned to 
the picture of Poor Old Roger, who was 
blind and was led by a boy. 

“Poor old Roger!” said he to himself. 
“Jf there wasn’t anybody in the picture to 
help him, I’d get in there myself and help 
him.” 

Mamma said nothing; and he went on 
turning over the leaves, till he came to the 
picture of anengine. He is always inter 
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ested in engines, so he stopped and looked 
at it a few minutes, 

“That depends to be an engine,” he be- 
gan, ut last. ‘*It isn’t like the engines in 
this world. There’s something rudiculous 
in a fire-engine. Mamma, when you're 
crossing the railroad, do you know what you 
must do?” 

“ No,” ssid Mamma. 

‘¢ Well, you must stop and wait for the 
train. I don’t want my mother to be 
killed.” 

“T will,” said Mamma. 

Robbie turned over to another picture of 
a Christmas tree. 

“Do you want to know what I'll doif 
Santa Claus hasn’t any train of cars for 
me?” 

“Yes!” said Mamma. 

“Well, that’s just what I want to 
know myself. Do you s’pose the Lord’s 
got anything up there for me?” (His 
Grandma had been telling him that the 
Lord could give him anything.) 

‘¢T guess so,” said Mamma. 

“Well, p’raps he’s got what I want, and 
that’s a train of cars. If the Lord’s got 
cars, I’ll get a freight train and a passenger 
train.” 

‘‘ Now, Robbie, try not to talk to me. 
I’m very busy.” 

Robbie wanted to please Mamma; but he 
was too full to keep still, and he compro- 
mised matters by pouring out his remarks 
in an energetic whisper in her ear. 

‘‘Mamma, I’ve got to do as the Bible 
says; but I don’t like to.” 

‘©Why ?” asked Mamma. 

“Cause I don’t want to give my cars to 
some other boy. I guess Grandma’s a-mus- 
taken; don’t you? Oh! my Grandpa’s 
a black man!” he added, suddenly. 

‘* What!” exclaimed Mamma. ‘“ Why, 
what do you mean ?” 

‘Tt came in your letter ’n I saw it,” said 
Robbie, earnestly. “’N I’m going to write 
to my Grandpa.” 

Then Mamma remembered a likeness of 
Gian‘ pa cut out of black paper that came 
in her last letter. 

‘The likeness is black, Robbie,” she said; 
“but Grandpa is white.” 

‘“ Well, if my Grandpa was like that, I 
wouldn’t live. I’d just go to Heaven.” 

‘“What nonsense you talk, Robbie,’ 
said Mamma. “I thought you said you 
were going to write to him.” 

“SoTam. Don’t you callita good thing 
to do?” 

“Yes,” answered Mamma; “but you 
can’t write.” 

“Ob! Pll get Papa to write. Papa’s the 
owner to this family.” 

So, when he came home, Robbie got a 
postal card out of Mamma’s desk, and Papa 
brought pen and ink and sat down to write. 


soa Robbie, what shall I write,” he 
said. 


And Robbie began, talking it off so fast 
that Pupa could hardly keep up. 


“Dear Grandpa,” he began, ‘I’m going 
to make a fire-engine myself. A little one, 
Pm going to have four poodles to draw the 
fire-engine, and two to draw the hose-cart. 
I'm going to have little hose to the hose-cart, 
and they’re going to be bought at the rub- 
ber store. Well, I’m going to build a brick 
building to keep the fire engine in. It’s 
going to be made of two bricks, and have 
the door to slide between the two bricks. 
I'm going to make a hole in the door, so the 
poodles can put their paws in and open the 
door. Well, I’m going to makea big house, 
and it'll have elevators toit. It’s going to 
be larger than this, and I’m going to have 
railing round the elevators and elevator 
holes, and a gate in the railing, when ’m a 
man. I’m going to have a furnace and two 
chimneys, and two chimney-holes to warm 
the hall. I’m going to have a real nice hole 
in it on top of the house, and a brick chim- 
ney around it; and its going to be a brick 
house, I’m going to build an ice house 
that'll have fifteen thousand of ice men, and 
fifteen thousand of ice wagons, and two fif- 
teen thousands of ice horses.” 

“There,” said Papa, “I can’t get any 
More on the card.” 

“* But that isn’t all,” said Robbie, 

“The card is full,” said Papa. 

“Can’t you unfill it a little ” 

“No,” answered Papa. “ But ’ll write 


another, some time—when Grandpa has got 
Syver this one,” rye 8 
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POLITICS AND FINANCE. 


Tue Republican party, through its rep- 
resentative men in office, has had complete 
control of the General Government since 
1860. The policy pursued has been its 
policy, and in all the leading features there- 
of it has been triumphantly endorsed by the 
people. Many of the issues marking the 
path of its successive victories have passed 
away; and, hence, no lomger remain as 
matters of dispute. The great question 
which is now occupying public attention, 
and upon which Congress for more than 
four months has been engaged in a very 
sharp debate, is the financial problem. The 
wisdom or the want of wisdom with which 
this one problem shall be solved will very 
largely determine the future of the Repub- 
lican party. It is so overwhelmingly in 
power in both houses of Congress that 
the country will justly hold it responsible 
for whatever measures may be adopted. 

In 1869 this party, speaking through its 





representative men in Congress, planted. 


itself upon the doctrine tbat the faith of 
the United States is solemnly pledged “to 
make provision at the earliest practicable 
period for the payment of the United States 
notes in coin.” The act of which this 
declaration is a part was entitled an ‘‘Act to 
Strengthen the Publioe Credit.” It was the 
first bill signed by President Grant. In his 
first annual message the President said: 

“Among the evils growing out of the 
Rebellion, and not yet referred to, is that 
of an irredeemable currency. It is an evil 
which I hope will receive your most earnest 
attention. It is a duty and one of the 
highest duties of government to secure to 
the citizen a medium of exchange of fixed, 
unvarying value. This implies a return to 
a specie basis, and no substitute for it can 
be devised. It should be commenced now, 
and reached at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment consistent with a fair regard to the 
debtor class.” 

The last Republican National Conven- 
tion said: “We witness with pride 
the reduction of the principal of the debt 
and of the rates of interest on the balance, 
and confidently expect that our excellent 
national currency will be perfected by the 
rpeedy resumption of specie payments.” The 
Erceldentip his last message said “that we 





can never have permanent prosperity until 
a specie basis is reached.” He added: 

“‘The exact medium is specie—the recog- 
nized medium of exchange the world over. 
That obtained, we shall have a currency of 
an exact degree of elasticity. If there be 
too much of it for the legitimate purposes of 
trade and commerce, it will flow out of the 
country. If too little, the reverse will re- 
sult.” 

Wenmight multiply these references indefi- 
nitely, to show what has been the avowed 
policy of the Republican party, and what 
are thé pledges which it has made to the 
public in respect to the financial question. 
No party can be more solemnly committed 
to adopt such measures and such only as 
are adapted to bring the country back to 
the specie measure of values ‘‘ at the earliest 
practicable period.” What the present Con- 
gress will do no man can as yet tell, since 
confusion almost confounded seems to 
reign in its counsels. So far as its final action 
can be anticipated by the votes already 
taken, the Mortons, the Logans, the Kelleys, 
the Butlers, and the class represented by 
these men appear to be in the majority. At 
any rate, they oppose and vote down every 
measure that even squints toward aresump- 
tion of specie payment. Their theory, if 
carried out, puts far off the day of such pay- 
ment and greatly augments the difficulties 
of ever gaining the end. No man in his 
senses can suppose that the addition of 
nearly a hundred millions to our paper cir- 
culation, not a dollar of which is redeem- 
able in specie or equal to it in commercial 
value, is the road to a return to the world’s 
standard or measure of value. It leads in 
exactly the opposite direction. As General 
Hawley wisely and truly said, in his recent 
speech in Congress: “And certainly there 
is no road to resumption through expansion 
except the road that passes through re- 
pudiation.” 

If, then, the Republican party, having 
this whole question in its keeping, by reason 
of its majority in both houses of Congress, 
shall fail to give the country a sound, con- 
servative, and wise policy in respect to this 
most vital matter; if it shailignore all its 
solemn pledges and public declarations; if 
it shall surrender itself to the leadership of 
financial madcaps; if the measures finally 
adopted by this Congress shall have the 
effect of launching the people out upon the 
high seas of an irredeemable, depreciated, 
depreciating, and fluctuating paper cur- 
rency ; if, as must be the result, honest 
trade shall suffer serious damage—if these 
things shall become accomplished facts, then 
the conclusion will be that the party has 
outlived the day of its usefulness, and had 
better retire and remit the management of 
the Government to wiser hands. No party 
is fit to rule this Government or any other 
that will break its faith with the people or 
set at defiance the elementary !uws of sound 
finance. The people may not understand 
financial theories; but they certainly can 
understand the proposition that the interests 
of legitimate business are best promoted by 
buying and selling upon some stable basis 
for the computation of values, rather than 
upon one which means one thing to-day 
and another thing to-morrow. This truth 
comes home to their experience and their 
wants; and, if the party in power has not 
brains enough or principle enough to take 
the proper steps for the realization of this 
truth, then the people will in due season vote 
it out of power, and they should do so. If 
the President be right, as he certainly is, in 
saying that ‘‘ we can never have permanent 
prosperity untila specie basis is reached,” 
then a return to this basis is the thing to be 
accomplished. To this the Republican 
party is by every law of public honor irre- 
vocably pledged; and if this pledge be 
violated then the party will lose its claims 
to the confidence of the people. 

The disturbing element in our financial 
system is the legal-tender note; and the 
thing to be done is to make provision for 
its payment—to treat it asa debt and with- 
draw it from circulation. We do not say 
that this should be done in one day, or in 
one week, or in one year; but we do say 
that it should be done, and that Congress 
should now adopt measures for doing it. 
Increasing the amonnt of this debt is cer- 
tainly not one of these measures. It was 
contracted under the necessities of war 
and long since the nation ought to have 
been in the process of paying it. Paid it 


must be or repudiated it must be. Every 
dollar added to it only adds to the difficulty 
of the problem. While we ask for no pre- 
cipitate measure that would work an unnec- 
essary present evil in securing an ultimate 
good, we nevertheless protest against the 
policy of increasing the debt for the sake of 
giving a currency to the people. There is a 
wiser and better way of meeting this want. 
(oe 


ADVICE AND AUTHORITY. 





THE comments of some of the denomina- 
tional papers upon the Congregational 
Council and its result are entertaining, if not 
instructive. The decision reached, say 
these critics, was eminently discreet 
reasonable, and just; it must commend it- 
self to the judgment of the denomination at 
large; but, unfortunately, it cannot be en- 
forced. The Standard of the Cross, one of 
the ablest and most catholic of the Episco- 
pal journals, puts the objection thus: 

“This is evidently only a document of 
advice. There is not a line or word of au- 
thority in the whole. It seems not to con- 
sider that it has authority. It evidently 
hopes to reach a desired end by smoothing 
differences; recognizing merits of both par- 
ties, inaugurating common methods, and 
clearly stating sides of duty. Its spirit is 
very noble and commendable. And yet it 
is a spirit which, while it would be strength 
among a number of completely separate 
organizations, seems only weakness when 
it is the strongest thing to be evoked among 
members of a common organization. . . . 
It seems to us to put most plainly before 
the question, Is there anything wrong or 
oppressive in giving the representatives of 
churches of a common polity power to use 
authority as well as advice?” 

It is not the business of Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT to vindicate Congregationalism or its 
methods. Weare no more set for the de- 
fense of Congregationalism than of Presby- 
terianism or Methodism or Episcopacy ; but 
an unprejudiced outsider might, we should 
think, be able to see that this criticism rests 
upon a very slight foundation of fact. 
Granted that the result of the Congrega- 
tional Council is only advice, how much 
more than that is the deliverance of a pres- 
bytery, or the decree of an Episcopal con- 
vention, or the resolve of a Methodist con- 
ference? 

In the last analysis all modes of govern- 
ment are reduced to two: physical force and 
moral influence. The Roman Catholic doc- 
trine is that the Church has the right to use 
physical force in maintaining its rights and 
enforcing its discipline. One of the errors 
anathematized in the Syllabus is the propo- 
sition that ‘‘the Church has not the power 
of availing herself of force or any direct or 
indirect temporal power.” But the kind of 
authority which rests upon the sword or the 
bludgeon is not, we suppose, that which Zhe 
Standard of the Oross deems useful in the sete 
tlement of questions of church discipline. 

A somewhat modified form of this Roman 
Catholic doctrine is accepted by prelates like 
the Bishop of Illinois, who seek to have the 
titles of all the church edifices vested in the 
authorities of the diocese, so that, in case of 
any irregularities in the churches, their 
property can be taken away from them by 
civil process. The punishment of recalci- 
trant congregations by despoiling them of 
their goods is by some stringent ecclesiasti- 
cal disciplinarians reckoned a good form of 
church discipline; but to us this method 
seems only a little less outrageous than the 

methods of the Roman Church. We pre. 
sume that Zhe Standard of the Cross would 
hardly wish to have the authority of its 
church enforced in this way. 

Abstracting these forms of civil inter- 
vention from the problem of church dis- 
cipline, we do not see that anything is left 
but moral influence. If offenders against 
the peace and welfare of the Church are 
not to be punished by fines of any descrip- 
tion, or by imprisonment, or by the inflic- 
tion of temporal damage, then they must 
be “reduced,” as the old platform says, by 
appeals to their reason and their conscience. 
The most that any ecclesiastical authority 
can hope to dois kindly to point out the 
error into which they have fallen, to warn 
them against continuing in it, and, if they 
remain incorrigible, to withdraw fellowship 
from them. Allthis the Congregational 
Council has shown itself competent to do, 
and there is no ecclsiastical body in the 
land that can do more than this. 





The “authority” in church government 
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about which we hear so much ig only a’ 
fiction. The deliverances of the various 
church courts, so called, have about ‘‘ag 
much force as there is in the reason of 
them,” and not much more. The local 
churches usually respect them; but they 
are no more likely to do so than the Con. 
gregational churches are to respect the ad- 
vice of their councils. Individual ministers 
and individual churches in all the denomi- 
nations will decline to be bound equally by 
the “advice” of councils and the edicts of 
church courts. 

The last General Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church took strong action against 
ritualistic practices. Has it removed a 
single candle from Father Morrill’s altar or 
subtracted a single vestment from Dr, 
Ewer’s wardrobe? The same body has also 
strongly discountenanced such fraternizing 
with the sects as Mr. Tyng and others of 
the Low Churchmen are addicted to; but 
we donot see that they pay much more 
heed to the “ authority” thus exercised than 
they would if it were called advice. 

A Presbyterian church in one of the in- 
land cities of this state called to its pastor- 
ate not many years ago a man who had 
been a Methodist. The presbytery which 
met to install him found that he still held 
his Arminian theology and could not be in- 
duced to disavow it. They worked over 
him till supper time, and then took a recess, 
without having reached a decision. During 
the recess the leading members of the church 
interviewed the leading members of the 
presbytery, and frankly said to them: 
‘*Gentlemen, you can do just as you please 
about installing our minister. But we have 
called him; we like him; and we intend to 
have him. This will be a Congregational 
church within twenty-four hours if you re- 
fuse to proceed with the installation.” 
Thus admonished by the strongest church 
within its bounds, the presbytery quickly 
saw its way clear to install the candidate. 
The like is happening every year in all the 
denominations. 

A very impressive illustration of the 
weakness of what men call ‘‘ authority” in 
ecclesiastical matters is just now visible in 
England. The strong government of the 
Anglican Church has utterly broken down 
in the attempt to enforce discipline. The 
Privy Council has decided again and again 
that certain acts of the Ritualists and cer- 
tain omissions of the Evangelicals are un- 
lawful. Yet the Ritualists boldly continue 
their practices and the Evangelicals utterly 
refuse to supply their omissions. And now 
the bishops are applying to Parliament for 
a law which shall empower a diocesan 
council in each diocese to invoke the civil 
arm and turn the rebellious Ritualists out 
of their churches. Ecclesiastical authority 
has failed and confesses its failure, and now 
the Anglican Churchmen are going to 
‘‘stamp out’? Ritualism by an appeal to 
the sword. No better proof could be 
desired of the flimsiness of that fiction 
which men call authority in the Protestant 
churches. It not only does not exist, but 
it has no right to exist. The weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal. It is not by 
compulsion, but by persuasion, that the 
Church of Christ establishes its dominion. 
Light and love are the only forces which 
it has any right to use, and the only author- 
ity which it lawfully wields is that which 
the truth exerts over the consciences of 
men. 





Editorial Motes, 


ALL our religious and secular exchanges 
have their comment, wise or otherwise, on the 
Congregational Council. To one or two of 
them we pay our regards in another column. 
The Congregationalist is pretty well satisfied ; 
but, as we said of its editor last week, would 
have been glad to see Plymouth Church 
put on definite probation. The Council knew 
better. The Advance is ‘‘slow to speak” —has 
nothing to say editorially. The organs of the 
more strictly-governed churches express theit 
admiration of the Council ; but many of thent 
add that it is only advice, and had better been 
authority. The Zvangelist gives the most care- 
ful summary of the history and points in- 
volved, and says that the Council decided 
wisely. The Presbyterian says that the result 
condemns but palliates the offense of Ply- 
mouth Church, and it thinks that, in view of 
Mr. Tilton’s protest sent to the Council, it 
may be found that that church’s “easy and 
rapid method” of dealing with hig cage 
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will not in the long run prove so wise as 
jt would have been to vindicate the inno- 
cent and condemn the guilty. Perhaps the 
most careful Methodist review we have seen of 
the Council’s decision is in the Northwestern 
Advocate. It concludes by advising that Mr. 
Beecher now “owes it to himself and to the 
cause of Christ to demand an investigation 
which shall clear up this ugly cloud.” The 
Eaminer and Chronicle thinks the result emi- 
nently scriptural and in accordance with that 
sanctified common sense which Congregation- 
alists have claimed to be characteristic of their 
system.” It thinks Mr. Tilton’s card ‘‘amounts 
toareassertion that his scandalous accusations 
are true.’ The Church and State thinks that it 
would have been just as competent for the two 
churches to have called a council to consider 
charges against Mr. Beecher’s character as 
against Plymouth Church, and the fact that, 
with their courage, Drs. Storrs and Budington 
did not do so is proof that they regard those 
charges as “‘ utterly without foundation.” Its 
most remarkable utterance, however, is on the 
merits of the case. It says that there is truth 
in the charge frequently made that the, Episco- 
pal Church puts unreasonable restraints upon 
liberty. But there are in that church, it adds, 
no such restraints as the Council put on Con- 
gregational churches. It says: 

‘Tf a rector of an Episcopal church chooses 

for whatever reason to strike off the name of 
any person from his list of communicants, no- 
body on the face of the earth—bishop, priest, 
deacon, or parish—has any business to remon- 
strate unless the man himself complains. And 
if a man chooses to withdraw from a parish al- 
together he is at perfect liberty to do so.”” 
The possibilities of abuse under this rule it 
thinks to be “great and alarming.” ‘‘ We 
should think that men would hesitate before 
putting upon themselves the shackles of such 
a system as this.’’ Finally Justin D. Fulton, 
D.D., in his paper ‘stretches out his hand to 
assure the great preacher’’ of his hearty confi- 
dence in him in his trial and to bid him “‘ press 
on’’ and “keep the cross in full view.” 


Bg it understood that we write for these 
columns what we think will instruct and profit 
our readers without fretting ourselves over- 
much to consider whether or not it will please 
them. Ifwe wished to avoid giving offense we 
would modify or omit\a great deal that we say; 
only that is not{our notion of editorship, and we 
are glad to have our readers as independent as 
weare. If they donot like to hear what we 
have to say, they have a perfect right to stop the 
paper. We do not think they can afford to do 
it, but it is for them to judge. We might 
have omitted a word of frank expression 
about Millard Fillmore and saved five sub- 
scribers. But the privilege of saying what 
we think in eight lines was worth a good 
deal more to us than fifteen dollars. We 
knew perfectly well when we expressed 
our opinion frankly about the Bible and total 
abstinence that it would provoke a great many 
and probably lose us some subscribers. We 
would rather lose every subscriber we have than 
our right to carry the name we bear. On this 
last subject we want to be very plain. Wehold 
total abstinence to bea duty easily deduced 
from biblical principles, but nowhere from 
biblical precept or biblical example. We 
believe that drunkenness is the most prolific 
evil of our times and the parent of more vice 
and misery than any other crime, and that the 
first step to it is moderate drinking. We be- 
lieve that the rule obsta principiis should be 
rigorously applied toit, and that the example 
of men who do and can safely drink moderate- 
ly is just now and just here very injurious. 
And yet we cannot as honest men deny that 
Christ and his disciples were moderate drink- 
ers, and that Christ by miracle manufactured 
an intoxicating drink and made an intoxicat- 
ing wine the symbol of his blood. A hot- 
headed subscriber cries out from Bridgeport, 

Ct, that one who can talk so ‘‘is not fit to 
teach either religion or morals in my family. 
You will, therefore, please discontinue,” ete. 
He tells us that he ‘cannot, will not believe 
it;? “that the dear Saviour made an 
intoxicating beverage.” But he did; and 
the fact cannot be honestly denied except by 
One who denies the miracle. Scholars, travel- 
ers, missionaries agree that Eastern wine is in- 
toxicating, and no other is known. The ex- 
Planation is easy, if our correspondent cannot 
seeit. He says: ‘“‘If Christ did use ‘liquor’ 

'. itis a justification for moderate drink- 
ing now.” By no means. He adds: “If the 
example of Christ in a matter of common life, 
where so many people, then as now, greatly 
sinned and endangered their well-being, is not 
to be followed or deemed a justification, I beg 
to know what his example is worth in any 
Matter as a guide for us?” Nothing, except 
Under parallel circumstances. Our critic sup- 
Poses the acts of Christ are to be imitated; we 
his Obedience to eternal principles. Christ was 
circumcised, wore sandals, fasted forty days, 
Was @ vagrant preacher, and drank wine enough 
to give color to the slander that he belonged to 

“lass of wham Solomon said; “Be not 





with wine-bibbers.” But Christ’s example in 
these particular points is no rule to us. 
His life is our rule, not his every act. 
Christ laid down principles for all ages ; he did 
his daily acts in view of his ownage. Eth- 
ical principles become clearer with advancing 
generations. Jacob did not sin, we suppose, 
with the light of his age, in having from two to 
four wives. But it would have been wrong for 
Peter to carry about more than one. Paul 
could send back a fugitive slave and do no sin. 
But the man who now, with our better appre- 
hension of morals and our modern light on the 
application of ethical principles to govern 
society, should speak as leniently as Paul did of 
slavery, even the slavery of his time, or who 
should persuade an Onesimus that it was his 
duty to return to his master, would not deserve 
to be the heir of the ages. It is no disgrace 
now and here for a woman to wear short hair, 
nor is she always obliged to ask her husband at 
home if she needs information. The progress 
of Christian ethics in molding a better civiliza- 
tion than that of Judea, puts things in new rela- 
tions and imposes new duties. And one of 
those we believe to be total abstinence. But, 
if we were compelled to base our total absti- 
nence on the example of Christ’s acts, rather 
than on his principles, we should be compelled 
to give up the doctrine. As it is we do not 
judge those who differ from us. 


Ir is refreshing to see how vigorously the 
Boston Pilot has denounced the conduct of the 
Catholics concernedin the outrages on Pro- 
testant missionaries in Mexico. It says: 

‘© Another report has come from Mexico to 
the effect that ‘a Catholic mob,’ on the night 
of March 7th, attacked the Protestant chapel 
in Puebla, smashed the windows and furniture, 
destroyed the Bibles, and stoned the pastor, 
Rey. Antonio Corral. Neither these nor the 
wretches who murdered the Protestant minis- 
ter in Mexico last week have any right to call 
themselves Catholics.” 

That they are Catholics, however, in good 
standing, we fear there can be no doubt. The 
Catholic Standard talks differently. To be sure 
it spares just one line to “‘ condemn unquali- 
fiedly the acts committed,” and then proceeds 
fora column and a half to qualify its condemna- 
tion by saying in the very next line that “ there 
will yet be found, on investigation, much to 
mitigate and excuse the conduct of those who 
perpetrated them.” It then goes on to tell 
how the Church in Mexico has been despoiled 
of its possessions (not by Protestants, how- 
ever), while “‘ peripatetic colporteurs insinuate 
themselves and their wares into the very bosom 
of their families.» Were the case reversed, 
Protestants would not submit. ‘‘ Submission 
would cease to be a virtue, and our strects 
would run red with the blood of slaughtered 
Catholics!” Nonsense thrice distilled! Cath- 
olic ‘ peripatetic colporteurs ’’ are welcome to 
travel wherever they please; and, were a Pro- 
testant congress to secularize Protestant 
church property, Protestants would not set to 
murdering innocent Catholics for it. ‘So 
long,’’ adds The Standard, ‘as Catholics are not 
all saints,’’ ‘and so long as the conversion of 
Catholics is attempted by the use of such 

means and bysuch men as in Mexico, tumults, 

riots, and bloodshed may be expected as very 
natural results.” And this is its way of con- 
demning such acts “unqualifiedly.”” The Tablet, 
of this city, also makes its apology for the 

ruffians, to the effect that, if the murdered Mr. 
Stephens was in the habit of using such language 
as is found in its Protestant exchanges, it is no 
wonder he was murdered. That is a pretty 
bold way of telling us what we might expect if 
Catholicism were in power. We think it will 
not be very soon. 


WE have read with no great pleasure in The 
Tribune, just as we go to press, Senator Sumner’s 
speech on the occasion of his being removed 
from the chairmanship of the Committee of 
Foreign Relations. Mr. Sumner did wisely to 
suppress it and we are sorry that it should 
have been allowed to see the light. Mr. Sum- 
ner’s main attack is directed against Secretary 
Fish, and doubtless will elicit a reply and prob- 
ably absolute contradiction from him. It is 
hard to see how Mr. Sumner could be mistaken 
in the facts which he asserts; but his asser. 
tions are so strange that they are hardly 
credible, He was @ man much too keenly 
sensitive to personal slights and affronts, and 
not on speaking terms, first or last, with about 
evéry Republican leader in Congress; and this 
leads us to wait for confirmation before accept- 
ing his astounding statement that Secretary 
Fish offered him the ministry to England, then 
held by his friend, Mr. Motley, as the price of 
his silence on the Santo Domingo question. 
‘That Mr. Sumner meant to tell the exact truth 
is undeniable, but he may have misapprehended 
the Secretary’s language. Mr. Sumner was not 
known to have desired a position abroad ; a man 
of his own selection held the post ; and the ob- 
jections made against Mr. Motley for expressing 
the opinions of Mr. Sumner, rather than the in- 
structions of bis chief, would have made Mr. 





Sumner himself even more objectionable, We 





were extremely sorry to see Mr. Sumner dis- 
placed from the chairmanship of his committee, 
but we much fear that the fact he wrote this 
speech will do him less credit than the fact that 
he suppressed it. 





WE recently quoted into Tas INDEPENDENT 
certain questionable statements made in Zhe 
Contemporary Review by the garrulous and 
absurd R. H. Horne concerning words in the 
English language for which, as he alleges, 
there are no rhymes. A Boston correspondent 
exposes the ignorance of this pretentious critic 
in the following lines : 


DEAR MR. HORNE: 


You say the language has no word 
To make a rhyme with stranger. 

You’re just advised to take a look 
At granger, manger, danger. 


To say that naught can make a rhyme 
With such a word as proper, 

While hopper , stopper, copper rise, 
Is 80) hat of a wh 3 

Then, if you hanker for a word, 
A perfect rhyme with anchor, 

Jack Tar, with canker in his eye, 
Will point you to the spanker. 


If not enough, and still you doubt, 
We'll seek a mate for planet. 

We'll call our Webster from the shelf, 
And disembogue a gannet. 


Should nothing better now be found 
To jingle well with flbert, 

Just strain a point, and take the name 
Of good old Johnny Gilbert. 


Still, if you think that nothing yet 
Is made which sounds like poet, 

Pll not contend, but doff my wig, 
And leave you here to show it. 
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Tue greenback inflationists, who are clamor. 

ing for more legal-tender notes, and would with 
these notes displace the whole bank circulation 
of the country, assume (what is not true) that 
the decision of the 8: reme Court, declaring 
the issue made during the war to be constitu- 
tional, covers the whole ground of the right of 
Congress to issue such notes at any time, un- 
der any circumstances, with necessity therefor 
or without it, in peace as well as in war. Ne 
such doctrine was asserted by the Court, or im- 
plied in what wasasserted. The circumstances 
created by the war, and the necessity of mak- 
ing the notes of the United States a legal 
tender, as incidental to the express power of 
borrowing money in order to maintain the 
army and navy, constituted a part of the case 
upon which the Court gave an opinion. 
Their recital enters into the very structure 
of the opinion. Justice Bradley, who coincided 
with the majority of the Court, said: ‘‘The 
standard of value is not changed. The Goy- 
ernment simply demands that its credit shall 
be accepted and received by public and private 
creditors during the pending exigency. Every 
government has a right to demand this when its 
existence is at stake.” Notathing was said or 
implied by the Court conveying the idea that, 
except in extraordinary circumstances, and even’ 
then only as incidental to the power of borrow- 
ing money, Congress could constitutionally 
make the debt obligations of the{Government a 
legal tender. No such theory was held by Con- 
gress when the Legal-Tender Act was passed. 
As Justice Miller truly says: ‘‘The debates of 
the two houses of Congress show that on this 
necessity alone could this clause of the bill have 
been carried.”” The greenback inflationists have 
entirely outgrown these views, and now claim 
that Congress may authorize the issue of legal- 
tender notes ad libitum, under any circumstan- 
ces, for any purpose, to supply a paper circula- 
tion for the people, to build railroads, or do 
anything else which the majority shall ap- 
prove; and some of them maintain that Con- 
gress may pay off the bonded and interest- 
bearing debt of the United States with such 
notes. A falser and more dangerous theory 
cannot well be conceived. It would bankrupt 
the whole country were it reduced to practice. 
The private fortunes of every producer, con- 
sumer, and trader would then depend on the 
discretion of Congress. 


SrNATOR Morton told the Senate last week 
that the addition of $80,000,000 to the legal- 
tender notes would ‘not depreciate them one 
cent.’? ‘* This nation,’’ he added, ‘stands be- 
hind them”’; and for this reason such an in 
crease would not lessen their purchasing power, 
even without any provision for their payment 
or fixing the date of payment. So the honor- 
able senator now professes to think. What 
did he think in December, 1868? We quote 
from a speech which he made in the Senate, as 
follows: 

‘“‘ Why is our currency depreciated, and why 
would it be depreciated if the Government did 
not owe a single bond? Because the green- 
back note is a promise by the Government to 
pay so many dollars on demand, which it does 
not pay. e promise is daily broken and has 
long been dishonored. The note draws no in- 
terest and the Government has fixed no time 
when it will pay it. Undersach circumstances 
the note must be depreciated. The solvency 
or ultimate ability of the promiser never kept 
overdue paper at par and never will. To do that 
something more is required than the ultimate 
wealth or ability of the promiser, There must 





be certainty in the payment and time of pay- 
ment, and if the time of payment be deferred 
compensation must be made by the payment of 
interest.” 


So said Senator Morton in 1868, when, as he 
now says, he had “specie payment on the 
brain.” Having got rid of this disease, he now 
has inccnvertible paper money on the brain, 
and goes in for largely increasing the volume 
of bank-notes and legal-tenders, while resisting 
every measure which proposes the redemption 
of the former or contemplates some provision 
for the payment of the latter. His plan nowis 
to have ‘‘ cheap money’’ and a plenty of it, and 
trust luck for the future. Senator Morton is 
by no means'a fool; and, hence, we say plainly 
that he knows, he cannot but know, that in- 
creasing the volume of irredeemable paper 
money, already depreciated, while making no 
provision for its payment, is the certain road to 
a still further depreciation. The law on this 
subject is as fixed as that of gravitation, and 
he knows it. 


-+..The Church Journal prints a statement 
derived from the Greevach Gazette which is 
intended to discredit Dr. Porteous. He “was 
formerly a temperance lecturer,” it seems; 
after that, his predilections for water becoming 
still stronger, he became a “‘ Baptist pastor” ; 
then he was for a while a Swedenborgian minis- 
ter ; and finally he rose to be a clergyman of the 
Church of England. He is also charged with 
assuming an academic title to which he has no 
claim, and with appropriating other men’s pub- 
lished words without due acknowledgment. 
To this the Doctor, being interviewed, answers, 
first, that he is not and never was a Sweden- 
borgian; secondly, that he has never assumed 
a title that did not belong to him, though in En- 
gland, as well as in this country, other people 
have undoubtedly mistaken his M.D. fora D.D.; 
and that this charge of plagiarism was made by 
an unfair disputant with whom he had a contro- 
versy. These three minor charges he seems to 
dispose of; but to the other two grave accu- 
sations he gives no satisfactory answer. ‘‘ Tem- 
perance lecturer!’ forsooth! And ‘Baptist 
pastor,” too! Horrible! Does Dr. Porteous 
suppose that we are going to tolerate such 
like cattle here in America? 


...-The Examiner and Chronicle recently 
characterized as slanders certain statements of 
ours concerning the Baptist belief on the com- 
munion question. Utterly astonished at this 
answer to statements which we regarded as 
plain facts, we repeated them ina categorical 
form, and asked The Examiner to tell us which 
one of them is untrue. This plain request is 
refused ina very toplofty fasbion. It strikes 
us that this is slightly unfair. Our summary 
of the Baptist logic on this question was, as 
we supposed and still suppose, a perfectly 
fair statement. When we are charged with 
malicious misrepresentation in makingit we 
think we have a right to be told definitely 
wherein the misrepresentation consists. 


...-A delegate had been speaking quite at 
large, during the meeting of the Council, of the 
extraordinary attainments in Christian charac- 
ter of the Plymouth Church, which made them 
all the more unwilling to be criticised by other 
churches. Dr. said it reminded bim ofa 
sermon once preached in his pulpit by a minis. 
ter who said: “Brethren, we are only sancti- 
fied in part in this world; and it’s a great 
mercy that this isso. Forifwe were wholly 
sanctified we sbould be so lifted up with pride 
that there’d be no doing anything with us!” 

..--1n the unreported sessions of the Brook. 
lyn Council one of the most venerable of its 
members quoted Dogberry’s instructions to the 
watch to illustrate his opinion of the discipline 
of Plymouth Church. It was at least w.:: > 

“This is your charge: You shall compre- 
hend all vagrom men; you are to bid any man 
stand, in the Prince’s name. 

“Watchman. How if he wilL.not stand ? 

“‘Dogberry. Why then take no note of him, 
but let him go, and presently call the rest of 
the watch tozether, and thank God you are 
rid of a knave!”’ 

....Dr. Kenealy, the leading counsel of the 
Tichborne claimant, who by his outrageous 
abuse of witnesses and even of the court itself, 
during the late trial, earned the right to be 
known as the John Graham of England, is 
likely to be tried by the Benchers of his Inn 
for his offenses. 

....In J. J. Piatt’s poem on “Charles Sum- 
ner” a typographical error put “angering 
flows” in place of ‘“‘answering blows.” It is 
to the credit of his Christian temper that, so 
far as we know, he indulged in neither when 
he saw the blunder. 

.... We would call particular attention to an 
article on our thirteenth page by the Chief of 
the Statistical Bureau at Washington, in which 
is given the first careful discussion of the 
amountof our foreign indebtedness. 





..--ltis again rumored, and with consider 
able color of probability, that Archbishop 
Manning will soon be made a cardinal, 

..»-A certain Mr. Pappengouth is distrib. 
uting tracts in Italy. Is that name a product iy 
etymology of natural selection ? 
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Bishop EBERHARD, of Treves, has. followed 
to prison Archbishop Ledochowski, of Posen ; 
and in Brazil the Bishop of Pernambuco has 
been sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 
Thus the conflict goes on between the Ultra- 
montanes and the governments. In Germany 
still more stringent church laws have been put 
on their passage. Ecclesiastics who have been 
convicted of offenses against the laws are to 
lose their nationality. Clergymen who do not 
comply with the decisions of the courts remov- 
ing them from their cures may be ‘interned’? 
(which probably means confined within certain 
local limits); and, if thought necessary, ban- 
ished from German territory by a decision of 
the central authorities of the states to which 
they belong. It is in Austria, however, that 
the battle is raging just now with the greatest 
fierceness. For many years the Liberals in 
that empire have been seeking the abrogation 
of the Concordat, in order that civil marriage 
might be legalized and that education might be 
taken out of the hands of the priests. It is 
well known that the Pope holds himself 
at perfect liberty to disregard his agree- 
ments with the governments whenever 
he chooses to do so; but he seems to 
desire the continuance of the compact with 
Austria, So strong, however, has the Libera_ 
party become that the Concordat has been rej 
pealed by a large majority, against the protest 
of His Holiness, and ecclesiastical laws similar 
to those of Germany, though somewhat less 
severe, have been passed by the Austrian 
Reichsrath. The Pope wrote a letter of protest 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph, who did not, 
like Kaiser Wilhelm, answer it, but handed it 
over to his minister of foreign affairs. The 
Emperor has been openly on the side of the 
Liberals in this etruggle ; and his premier, the 
Prince Auersperg, talks in the Reichsrath with 
a good deal of the Bismarckian tone. Some 
one had said that the ministry were pursuing a 
prescribed line of march. This was quite true, 
the Prince said : 

“But the line is that of healthy human 

progress, which wil] lead Austria on to be a 
great and mighty state—strong within and per- 
fectly os without. ere are words, 
indeed, fallen from the other side of the house 
which threaten revolution, and that close at 
hand. I pledge Fp my word that so long as 
I stand at the head of the government the au- 
thority of the law shall be maintained. But as 
to this threat of not accepting the law. Before 
I entered on a career of politics I had looked 
on them closely as a spectator, and my ex- 
perience has taught me that this sort of threat 
need not be taken too seriously. If, however 
(he concluded, amid a storm of applause, in 
which the galleries, in spite of the president’s 
remonstrance, joined loudly), the struggle be 
actually forced on us, it is so much more our 
duty to accept it, and I trust in God that it 
will conduct us to the triumph of the authority 
of the state.” 
The spectacle of the reigning prince of 
the Hapsburg line engaged in a determined 
resistance to the Papal pretensions is one that 
may well give pause to the historians. It has 
long been supposed that Austria was the im- 
movable ally of the Pope; but the Protestant 
Emperor of Germany is not now more stren- 
uoisly opposed to the Curia than the Catholic 
Eno:peror of Austria. All this is the result of 
thatadmirable Gicumenical Council, which was 
not only infallible itself, but which made the 
Pope infallible. 


....-Dr. Vandyke, of Brooklyn, writes to Th, 
Interior a letter on the Swing controversy, in 
which he suggests that Professor Swing might 
easily set the whole matter at rest by an ex- 
plicit statement of his own views: 

“Now, if he is orthodox, as the charity 
which thinketh no evil hopes that he is, why 
does he not sayso? If he holds to the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, to the deity and 
atonement of Jesus Christ, and to the future 
eternal punishment of the wicked, as these doc- 
trines are taughtin the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith and°Catechism, why does he not 
so declare? Such a frank and unequivocal con- 
fession before men would at once rally to his 
side the sympatby of thousands who are alwa 
ready to stand up for persecuted innocence. It 
would put his accusers to confession; it would 
prevent the strife which is about to be kindled 
upin the church.”’ 

But nobody supposes that Professor Swing 
holds to all the doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church precisely ‘‘as they are taught in the 
Westminster Confession of faith and Cat- 
echism.”” Everybody knows that a very large 
number of the Presbyterian ministers decline to 
accept all the statements of these standards in 
the literal sense which Professor Patton and 
Dr. Vandyke give tothem. A considerable lat- 
itude of interpretation has always been allowed 
to ministers in that denomination. The ques- 
tion is whether Professor Swing has taken too 
much latitude. It is not likely that any state- 
ment which he could make would satisfy Pro- 
fessor Patton and result in the withdrawal of 
the charges. There is an honest difference of 
opinion between the two men as to how much 
variance from the literal meaning of the stand- 
ards may be allowed ina Presbyterian minister . 
and there is wo way of settling this difference 





except by an appeal to the judicatories. Dr. 
Vandyke thinks that the trial is likely to run 
through all the courts of the Church, and depre- 
cates the agitation which it will cause. To us 
this seems aresult altogether tolerable. No 
personal issues are involved; it is a clear case 
of theological interpretation ; and if both par- 
ties will keep their tempers and have a fair and 
thorough discussion of the points which will be 
raised the trial may result in great good. 


..»-Lhe organic union long pending between 
the First and the Pierrepont-street Baptist 
churches of Brooklyn was completed last 
creek ; but it almost failed at the last moment. 
4 special act providing for the union of the 
two churches was lately passed by the legisla- 
ture, but the governor vetoed it. A general 
act applicable to all churches similarly situated 
was then passed, and under the provisions of 
this act the churches proceeded to effect a con- 
solidation. The act provides that three- 
fourths of the members of each church must 
vote for the union. In the Pierrepont-street 
church the vote was unanimous; but in the 
First church a strong opposition sprung up. 
Those who wished to withdraw from the union 
represented that their consent was gained by 
the promise of securing Dr. Lorimer as their 
pastor, and that his failure to come had ab- 
solved them from moral obligation to agree 
to the union. Moreover, they thought that 
the project of building a new and fine church 
on the Heights was not a wise one; that the 
location of the First church is much better 
adapted for missionary work than that of 
the other; and they hinted that some dif- 
ficult questions of discipline might be de- 
veloped within ashort time. This probably 
means that the Open Communionists, who are 
by no means scarce in the First church, do not 
wish to put themselves into the hands of their 
stricter brethren on the Hill. The vote was 
taken vivd voce, and stood upon the first trial 
$5 to 31—two less than three-fourths. The 
moderator was, however, induced to withhold 
the announcement ofthe vote, and after con- 
siderable personal solicitation two persons 
were induced to change their votes, so that on 
thesecond count there were 87 ayes to 29 nays— 
just the requisite legal number. It is evident, 
however, that the union of the two churches 
has not been, as the surgeons say, ‘“‘ by the 
first intention’; and there may yet be con- 
siderable inflammation before the two bodies 
become really one. Meantime, we are good 
enough Baptists to believe that there is no bet- 
ter poultice than water and plenty of it. 


....The muddle in the Park-st. church, Bos-“}~ 


ton, continues. Mr. Murray has got his vaca- 
tion’; but the difficult question of the supply of 
his pulpit has not been settled, and there is 
much diversity of opinion concerning it among 
the members of the church. In reply to the 
representations of Deacon Farnsworth as to the 
prosperity of the church, Mr. Murray’s friends 
say that the finances of the society are in an 
excellent condition; that the church is always 
crowded (neither of which statements Deacon 
Farnsworth disputed); that there never was a 
more enthusiastic regard for the pastor among 
his people than at present; that the young men 
of the congregation are warmly attached to 
him; and that the additions to his church by 
profession and by letter have been larger year 
by year than in any Congregational church in 
Boston. One hundred and forty persons have 
joined this church by profession within the last 
four years. 

.».-The French minister of public worship 
has granted an audience to a delegation of the 
Liberal members of the Protestant Synod who 
feel themselves aggrieved by the action of the 
Synod in 1872 and 1873 in requiring adhesion 
to an evangelical creed. He informed them 
that it would be necessary to organize a new 
body from those who rejected the authority of 
the Synod, and that they should be allowed aly 
the privileges of state support that are allowed 
to the Orthodox body. This will be likely to 
satisfy them—or, at least, reconcile them to 
the separation. Forty consistories have re- 
fused to impose in the approaching elections 
the conditions of adhesion to the creed re- 
quired by the Synod. 

....-Messrs. Moody and Sankey are still la- 
boring with great success in Glasgow. Their 
noonday meetings are crowded and the num- 
ber of conversions is very large. A hopeful 
effort to reach the fallen women of the city is 
in progress. All over Scotland the revival 
spirit is spreading and all the denominations 
are joining in the work. If this state of things 
continues very long the, uvion of the non-es_ 
tablished Presbyterian churches, so long pre- 
vented by bigotry, will probably be secured. 

.eeeThe president of the Catholic Library 
Association of Chicago recently delivered in 
that city alecture upon Rome, in which he ad- 
voeated the separation of church and state. 
The Chicago Tribune also reports him as saying 
“that the Papal Government had entirely neg. 
lected the interests of the people.” It is Mr. 





Washington Hesing, we believe, who bas thus 





called down upon himeelf the curses of the 
Syllabus. We trust that they will not disturb 
his digestion. 


--+. The Lafayette-avenue Presbyterian church, 
of Brooklyn (Rev. T. L. Cuyler’s), has received 
one hundred and thirty new members since the 
commencement of the present revival. The 
membership of this flourishing church is now 
over sixteen hundred. We learn from the 
pastor that the whole number received during 
his ministry of fourteen years in Brooklyn is 
2,360, : 


.-.. The Rey. Theophilus Stork, D.D., one of 
the ablest and best known pastors and writers 
of the Lutheran Church, died at his home, in 
Philadelphia, on Saturday, the 28th ult. He 
was for a time president of a college in New- 
berry, 8. C., and subsequently one of the editors 
of the Zutheran Observer, for which he contin- 
ued to write until his death. 


....The irrepressible Father O'Keeffe is 
again on the war-path. This time it is an 
action for slander which he has brought against 
the Bishop of Ossory, for saying, in a letter to a 
member of Parliament, that the nomination 
which Father O’Keeffe forwarded to the 
Board of Education was a forgery. He wants 
$30,000 damages. 


..-e-The Rey. Mr. Latas, the eloquent 
preacher of Athens, is in trouble again. He 
announced a course of evangelical discourses 
to be delivered on the Sabbath Day, but has 
been forbidden by the ecclesiastical authorities 
of Attica and Beotia. In several of the Greek 
churches of Athens the Word of God is regu- 
larly preached. 


.... Mr. Talmage acknowledges contributions 
for the Tabernacle Lay College of the following 
sums from the following individuals: William 
E. Dodge $1,000, Gasherie De Witt $2,000, Josiah 
De Witt $1,750, Oliver Hoyt $500, John Mac- 
donald (Toronto) $20, A Friend (8. C. T.) 
$2,000, Tabernacle Sabbath-school $1,500. _ 

.... The Univers reappeared on the 19th ult., 
for the first time since its suppression, con- 
taining a letter from the Pope. This is the 
way in which His Holiness seeks to strengthen 
his friendship with the French Government, 

....More than thirty hopeful conversions 


have taken place within the last six weeks in 
Carlton College, Minnesota. 





Washington, 


Wasntneton, April 4th, 1874. 
FINANCIALLY the sky brightensin Con- 
gress. There is to be a degree of expansion, 
doubtless; but the wild inflationists have 
been defeated in the Senate, and they have 
concluded, for various reasons, not to push 
their extravagant schemes. Forthe present 
“ wild cat” currency will not be let loose 
upon the people; and there are indications 
that for three years, at least, the country is 
safe against immoderate expansion, till the 
close of the present presidential term. The 
Senate believes that Gen. Grant will veto 
any bill providing foran actual increase 
of legal-tenders, or any free banking bill 
which is not based on coin and legal-ten- 
ders. A bill fixing the amount of legal- 
tenders at four hundred million does not 
call fora veto; for it is simply the settle- 
ment of a dispute or the interpretation of 
previous enactments. The addition of 
banking facilities to an amount equal to the 
legal-tenders, especially if coupled with 
actual redemption of the bank-notes 
in legal-tenders, would not constitute 
an emergency calling for the inter- 
position of the Executive veto; but 
it is now generally understood that 
the President would promptly veto the mad 
schemes so Jong advocated by Messrs. Lo- 
gan,Ferry of Michigan, and others. They 
have until within a few days insisted upon 
free banking, with n> redemption. That is 
to say, they desired to cive to every man in 
the United States the ri, bt to issue paper 
money, based upon United States * nts 
and then to compel everybody to ta’. » ese 
shinplasters in payment of debts! As 4 
member of the House suggested, the other 
day, it would be an easier and cheaper way 
for Congress simply to pass an act declar- 
ing that all creditors shall settle with their 
debtors on the basis of fifty cents on the 
dollar! All these schemes are simply pro- 
posed confiscation acts,and they who push 
them know it. At the South and West the 
debtor class is a large one, and “ inflation” 
appeals to their cupidity. Senators Logan 
and Ferry of Michigan are the great ad- 
vocates of this class, and they know that 
unlimited expansion means the payment 
of a thousand dollar debt with half or 
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two-thirds the money measured by present 
values. 

The President fortunately comes to the 
rescue of national honor and the public 
faith at the right moment. Not that he 
has sent any special message to Congress 
on the subject, or has threatened a veto; 
but his views are known to be such that he 
would feel compelled to veto any of the 
schemes of the confiscation senators. 

We have had several able speeches in fa- 
vor of a sound financial policy during the 
week, and the fact should be noted that 
some of them fell from the lips of Western 
and Southern men. Senator Jones, of Ne- 
vada, and Representative Mitchell, of Wis- 
consin, have spoken with power against 
currency expansion. Two speeches were 
made in the House which will arrest atten 
tion everywhere—those delivered by Gen. 
Hawley, of Hartford, and by W. W. Phelps, 
of New Jersey. That of Gen. Hawley was 
an ultra bard-money speech ; but it was an 
unanswerable argument and was delivered 
in his forcible style. Mr. Phelps held the 
House foran hour while he discussed the 
elemental principles of finance ; and, strange 
as it may seem, into this dry subject he 
contrived to throw so much interest and 
his style was so charming, that he was lis- 
tened to throughout with close attention. 
Mr. Schurz in the Senate and Mr. Phelps 
in the House are the two most interesting 
speakers in Congress. There may be abler 
men and more eloquent on great occasions 
than either ; but‘these gentlemen will speak 
on the commonest subjects and always 
speak so as to interest and absorb an audi- 
ence, 

The House of Representatives does not 
contain many new members who have yet 
particularly distinguished themselves. Great 
things were expected of Mr. Tremaine, of 
New York; but so far he has not taken a 
high position. It was thought by many 
that he would take his stand in favor of the 
loftiest kind of Republicanism, but he has 
seemed disposed rather to consort with 
the men with easy consciences. He doubt- 
less did brave work in assisting in the con- 
viction of Tweed; but he may have ex- 
exhausted himself in the effort, or possibly 
he belongs to that class of politicians who 
can never perceive wrongdoing in one’s 
political associates. It is (with those Re- 
publican politicians) always a Democrat 
who steals, and nevera Republican. There 
is a fine chance in the House for men like 
Hawley, Phelps, Willard, and Wilson, 
Some of the old leaders have grown faint- 
hearted or have turned the edge of their 
consciences by long contact with bad men; 
and the surest road to distinction for a 
young and new man in public life is to 
espouse high politics--honor, integrity, and 
fair dealing. There is no chance for a new 
man who believes in cheating the people 
and filling one’s pockets out of the Treasury; 
for the older men have the wires in their 
hands and will pull them to suit their own 
interests. There is no man in the country 
who can beat General Butler at this business, 

That public man who cannot see that the 
next grand issue in our national politics is 
to be integrity is shortsighted. The old 
issues are wearing out, and the new ones 
must for the most part be settled by an 
agreement between the prominent men of 
both parties. The people, however, are 
tired of being served by men of doubtful 
character—by the men who “run” the 
party asif it were a trade, a business, & 
speculation, and “ run ” it for what they can 
make out of it. This is what Mr. Cameron 
has done for years in Pennsylvania; what 
Mr. Butler is trying now to do in Massachu- 
setts. The Senate has fallen from its o.d 
high position by the influence of men like 
Cameron, Carpenter, and Stewart. When 
anybody remonstrates against their style of 
statesmanship, they sneer at him and assert 
thut the people like boid men, like Butler, if 
he is bad. A prominent and favorite sen- 
ator, discussing not long ago what the Mas- 
sachusetts journals call “Butlerism,” de- 
clared that in his opinion the American 
people are not fastidious in their notions 
of public men, and that they rather like a 
political leader who is piquant and saucy, 
even if he is not particularly honest ; and 
that astatesman with anice conscience bas 
no sort of chance. If thisbe true, it is ® 
fearful indictment of the American people. 
Can it be true? D. W.B. 
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POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tun mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, April 11th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 6}. M., 
on Wednesday at 7} A. M. and 12 M., on 
Thursday at 11} 4. M., and on Saturday at 
T. L. Jaues, P. M. 





‘Publisher's Department, 


Toe best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by PomERoy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘ lastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc. and Elastic Supporting and iding 
Belis. Apply to them in person or by letter 

—————— 


BRONCHITIS. 


Ts is an irritation or inflammation of 
the bronchial tubes, which carry the air we 
breathe into the lungs. It arises from a cold 
settled in the throat, from Catarrh extend- 
ing to these parts, from scrofulous affections, 
and from severe use of the voice. The irri- 
tation from this latter cause commences in 
the larynz and glottis, which are the organs 
of the voice, and, extending downward, pro- 
duces hoarseness, coughing, and spitting 
mucous matter, sometimes mixed with 
blood. Itis chiefly dangerous from its tend- 
ency to spread into the lungs and terminate 
in consumption. It is in the cure of severe 
and obstinate cases of this disease that Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has 
achieved unparalleled success and won the 
loudest praise from all who have used it. 


A DEBT OF GRATITUDE. 


Mrs. Mary Tart, of Elk Point, Dakota 
poiney, called at the World’s Dispensary, 
Aug. 19th, 1878, to acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude due Dr. Pierce, having been en- 
tirely cured of Catarrh, complicated with 
Throat Disease, by the use of Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy and Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. 

- rn 

Drs. Strona’s REMEDIAL InstiTurTE, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Baths, 
the Equalizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 











FLOWERS AND SHRUBBERY. 


Txose of our subscribers—and particu- 
larly those in New England—who are in 
want of trees, plants, shrubs, etc., will please 
notice the card of W. R. Thurber & Co., of 
Brooklyn, Conn., in another column. We 
believe this firm to be entirely reliable, and 
that any orders entrusted to them will have 
the best attention. Every one with a patch 
of ground, however small, should have flow- 
ers and shrubbery to beautify it, and now is 
the time to attend to this matter. Write to 
Thurber & Co. at once and ask for a cata- 
logue, and then promptly do the next 
proper thing by sending them an order. 
Let every householder—no matter how 
poor—plant at least one tree and a rosebush 
every year. 


BILIARY DERANGEMENT—JAUN. 
DICE.—The medical profession is not an 
exact science. It is founded upon observa- 
tion and experiment. Its practice precedes 
its science. Among the invaluable com- 
pounds which experimental research has 
added to our list of remedies is OSGOOD’S 
INDIA CHOLAGOGUE, for the cure of 
Jaundice and the various forms of Liver 
Complaint. It has a deobstruent operation 
upon the liver, acting like a charm upon 
this organ, removing biliary obstructions 
and purifying the blood. 

> by all druggists and medicine deal- 











CARPETS FOR OR SPRING, 1874. 


' Fosrer BrorHers, 3 809 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of Husted & Carll), in- 
Vite attention to their assortment of Carpets 
of the latest importations—Moquettes, Vel- 
vets, Brussels, and Tapestries, etc. 

Also a full assortment of Lace Curtains 
and materials for window decorations. 

Foster BROTHERS. 
———_ 

No SEAM IS MORE SECURE than that made 
by the “‘ Willcox & Gibbs” sewing machine, 
{f properly sewn; and it takes less experi. 
tmce and practice to enable you to sew 
Properly on the ‘‘ Willcox & Gibbs” sewing 
machine than on any other. 

Oe es 
~Morners—Miix or Maa 
rabatn ane. ae agro 
taste and milk-like smoothness children will 


take it when cannot be ind 
anything else” be induced to take 





CHARLES SUMNER, 





STEEL ENGRAVING BY RITCHIE. 


TEns of thousands in every part of the 
country will now want to see the face of 
the great statesman, Charles Sumner. We 
have arranged to supply this want, having 
ordered Mr. A. H. Ritchie, the most distin- 
guished artist in America, to engrave for us 
immediately a perfect likeness of the de- 
parted senator. The engraving will be of 
the same size and style, exactly, as those of 
President Grant, Vice-President Wilson, . 
and Secretary Stanton, well known to our 
readers, and will be ready for delivery in 
about six weeks from this date. 

This engraving, in its execution, we will 
guarantee shall be equal to Ritchie’s 
‘* Emancipation Proclamation” or any other 
of his celebrated engravings used by THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

We will present a copy of this engraving, 
on fine pasteboard, to any person who will 
send us the name of one new subscriber, with 
Three Dollars, or who will renew his own 
subscription for one year in advance and 
send us Three Dollars and Fifty Cents, or for 
two years in advance and send us Siz 
Dollars. The engraving will be sent by mail, 
on roller, postage paid, or will be’ delivered 
at our office, at the option of the subscriber. 
We warrent perfect satisfaction in every 
case, or the money will positively be re- 
funded. 

We shall register the names in a book 
specially prepared for that purpose and de- 
liver the engravings in the order in which 
said names areentered. Those first received 
will, therefore, be first served. 

Weask our friends in every section of the 
country to see to it that this engraving is 
extensively circulated. As a work of art in 
itself we guarantee it shall be equal if not 
superior to anything of the kind which has 
ever been produced at the subscription price 
of from $5 to $10 per copy. Here is a 
chance to get a perfect steel engraving of 
one of the ablest and noblest sons of Ameri- 
ca, together with a copy of Tae INDEPEND- 


ENT for one year, for only $3. Send your 
orders. 








REPORT OF COUNCIL. 


TuE only verbatim report published of 
the great Ecclesiastical Council in Brook- 
lyn appears in THE INDEPENDENT of last 
week and this. Orders for both papers will 
be promptly executed. Price ten cents each 
paper—postpage paid. Address 

Henry C. Bown, Publisher. 
ees jc Se 


t@ SPECIAL NOTICE. 2 


WE ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the change adopted in ad- 
dressing THe INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to look carefully 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 











“Toe use of DEVOE’S BRILLIANT 
OIL is strongly urged by the Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, for its safety, and by all 
consumers, for the brilliancy of its light and 
the convenience of its can.” 





PHOTOGRAPHS IN PRINTERS’ INK 
by the Rockwood Photo-Engraving Process, 
839 Broadway, N. Y. Prices: Octavo size 
$15 for 200; $50 for 1,000. Samples sent by 
mail on receipt of ten cents. 


FASHIONS. 


Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 











Ovr price-list is useful in every house. 
Sent free. Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 





‘¢ OBSERVATIONS ON CATARRH.”—From a 
forthcoming work on Throat Diseases, by 
A. N. Writ1amson, M.D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. 
Sent free. Address N Seven- 
teenth street, N. Y. City. 


Tue Saratoga Star Spring Company will 
send fifteen gallons of water, in a keg lined 
with pure banca tin, for $4. The water 
will keep for months. Kegs to be returned 
in six weeks, at expense of customer. Try 
a keg. Menvin Wrigut, Superintendent. 





LanDAv’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists, 35 cents. 


To retain Sound White Teeth through life 
use THURSTON’s Ivory PEARL TooTH POWDER. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BOARDING AT DR. E. P. MILLER’S 


HOME OF BEALTH, 5 89, and 41 West 26th St. 

This Home is pleasantly located in an agreeable 
pet the city, near Broadway and Madison Park. 

iquors and smoking are excluded, and the whole 
management is had with reference to health and 
comfort. The Home is conducted witha strict re- 
gard to neatness, the table. ‘abundantly supplied be 
wholesome food, and the charges moderate. Turkish 
Baths are furnished in Home. Patients and 
boarders received at any time. 

Circulars sent on application. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


eed 














“NOTHING BETTER.” RJ Bros. Boston 


John Ware. ebrated VEGETA 
PULMONARY BALSAM, for Colds ‘and Consumption: 


POND’S EXTRACT. - 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Smallis cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 











THE BEST INSURANCE 


by the kind you want in insuring your Life. You want 
pes article and your money’s oy ‘You will 


e pan: 

present time ; but whether its financial condition, the 
character and methods of i. m ‘ement warrant it 

to continue so. Has the mpeny the ab @ ability and the 

Saeaee to fulfill its contracts What you want is 


THE BEST PLAN 


in Life Insurance is known as the All Cash, Low Rate 
Stock Plan—the plan phew» ves the most insurance 


fora givensum. A icle costs money. Insur- 
— nota charity: it is a business. A company can- 
jess or it will soon run 


a than cost, 
into bankruptcy. On the other hand, unnecessary 
to pay a price confessedly exorbitant i the hope 

as “* e 


SS 


THE BEST COI COMPANY 


in which to 









Insurance 


obtain the Best Life m the 
Best Pian is ee our opinion) the TRAVELERS’ IN- 
SURANCE COMP. rtford, 


th 
upon rates and sora Se highly favorable toi to Dent quality no i. 
plain 


jurant. Fe ae 
complicnt iy. The jobat is 


ways worth, ite! face ; it A premium 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, Preside 


New York Office, 207 Broadway. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
87 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 
p> « —= Factory, 16 Bond street, New York. For 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


Fine Large and Perfect Steel Engray- 
ing of this Great Statesman, 


By RITCHIE, 


Sent for One New Subscriber. 
Ready for Delivery in May. 











SEE PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 


AN ANXIOUS MOTHER 
SAVES HER CHILD. 


reach 
Cheerfully write 
the sickness of m yeni who is nine 
ears old. She was a: Lak in "the She 
& dreadf tful quantities 


‘ul co nt 
rey time she fom hg) em 0 ged ——- prom- 
ine of hang aati, ‘s could e flesh 





id live from one hour to another. — 
Icould save her, I felt that as lon 
I must a y trying. ~y in 
despairing state of was advise 
VEGETINE; and, though I di 1 dia’ not indulge in nthe least 
could I commenced it id 


alariy until the direful disease, Scrofula, 
~~ by sores appearing and ischarging one 

until there were five large running sores 
right Opposite her lungs, which pened firmly en- 
grafted into the system. Btill, afte 


r these sores ap- 

d, she began to 
EGETINE more freely then, and this was the only 
medicine searching enough to i, UA. "out Finally 
the sores commenced eal, and disappeared 
in the same way as they came, one at a time, and at 
the end of six months from the time I commenced to 


ive her VEGETINE ev: sore had disappeared 
she was completely es She is now enjoying 


showe 


ay rapidly. 


ble article of medicine that has been ares 
ane =. a. 


6 Cambridge 8 Street. 
EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS., ie 5th, 1870. 


ACTION OF VEGETINE. 
A e class of disease depends on the presence of 
& morbid material in the blood, or what amounts to 
on the constant working of a morbid 
at fluid. The object in the treatment of 
sis to obtain in each case some remedy 
that shail be able to counteract this process; that 
= destroy the morbid influence at work, and thus 
re health. VEGETINE acts on the blood and on 
aaa generally ; and when used it is absorbed, 
taken up by the veins, and circulated through the 

as with th ost 
mote parts. 
of the skin, and nervousness it is a safe and sure 


snot naturally hold them in solu- 

jon. weet there isa deficiency of fat in 
system. In Theumation an excess of acid is 

formed. In all of these diseases there is a want. 





VEGETINE supplies this want or deficient matter, 
and thus restores a right state of things. It supplies 
it to the blood directly or causes it to be 
there. Eruptions on the skin an 
A presence in the “blood *Of & morbid material. 

EGETINE counteracts this process, destroys the mor- 
bid influence at work, and in wees way restores health 


Vegetine is sold | by all Drugzgists. 
ENOCH MORCAN’S SON’S 


SAPOLIO 


is a substitute for Soap for all 
Household purposes except wash- 
ing clothes. 





For cleaning your House will save 
the labor of one cleaner. Give ita 
trial. 


For sconring Knives ts better and 
cleaner than Bath Brick. Will not 
scratch. 


There te ne one article known 
that will doso many kinds of 
work and doit as weil as Sapo- 
Ho. Try it. 


HANDS APOLIO. 


A new and wonderfully effective 
Toilet Soap, having no equal in 
this country or abroad. 








Is without a rival in the world for 
preventing roughness and chap- 
ping of either hands or face. 


DON'T FAILTO TRY THESE GOODS. 


DEPOT, 20 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


ONE as 





LIFE FOR THE HAIR 8 Gray Hair, maeen 
i > ope ite fall —o == Ak. 
physicians. » 





RIDDEN PARTULESe Serge 
































































THE INDEYENDENT. 














else avVITS 


VEGETABLE 


LIVER PILLS: 





THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disord ffecting the st h, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 

When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’S PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


OR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


NEW AND SPLENDID 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to Tum In- 
DEPENDENT and Three Dollars. 


Address 


HENRY ¢. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER, 
8 PARK PLACE, New York. 


ADVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to GEo. P. 
ROWELL & Co., 41 Park Row, N. Y., for their Pamphlet 
of one hundred pages, containing lists of 3 news- 
advertising. 











papers and estimates showing the cost of 
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OTHERS wanting the BEST BABY CARRIAGE 
ever offered to the pete will please examine 
our new and improved styles before parhemns else- 
where. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 200 different 
styles. Brown’s patent Silver Handle and Front- 
spring Coach, patent Extension and Reclining Seat, 
patent Canopy and Sunshade. Also our patent Strap 
or Waist Saepettet, holding the baby gently in its 
seat, so that it cannot fall out; preven injury to 
the spine, etc., ete. 


A. W. DABY, - 
Successor to ELDER & BROWN, 
445 to 452 West St., cor. Bank, N. Y. City. 


CRYSTAL CHANDELI 


CILT, BR 





Bronze Figures, 
and Ornaments, 


In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO, 


597 Broadway, N. Y. 


he REFRIGERATOR, 
eee with Water and Butter 
Cooler, is the best Meat, 
Fruit, and Ice Preserver 
in the world. Highest 
award American Insti- 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 





SRR INC ESS 


SKY DD 





FIRST-CLASS CARRIAGES ONLY. 





EXTRACTS FROM 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
REPORTS. 


ported and conly specied: 
ASBESTOS * COATING for restoring and preservi: 
F - - ~waaea PAINT, for all “ outside work,” le and 
an 8. 


ASBESTOS CEMENT for repairin 
’ 


ASBESTOS BUILER FEL’ BESTOS BO. 


“Practically FIRE-PROOF,’”’ Medal awarded 1870. 
“The best article in the Mark (Aw 

“Is very strong, repels water effectually.”’ 1872. 

“We recommendit to all asthe best in use.’ 1873. 


et.’ 


18 


roofs. s ani 
Roofs, ete. in 1,2, a 3 gal. boxed cans, kegs, 


leaks on all kinds of Roofs. In 10». 
ARD 


s, 25 and 50 ® k 
& PAPER SHEATHING FRETS. SEESTOS, Erc. 


These materials are Cay Hy ready for use, and are pu 


for Gecepive Pamphlets, 

DEALERS. 

Patentee and Sole Manufacturer: } 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


it up for ehipens to all Parte of the world. Send 
ce Lists, etc. LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERC. TS AND 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





ASK YOUR. SEW 







Cc. W. HANDY & 


Box 2618. 





ING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 

sAmerican Institute Fairin (872. 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma- 

chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma. 

chine Agents on application. 


CO., Sole Agents, 


330 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 





Splendid Steel Enoraving 
CHARLES SUMNER, 


WILL BE READY FOR 
DELIVERY 


NEXT MONTH. 
SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 
Particulars Elsewhere. 


SCOVILL’S 
LOOD £ LIVER SYRUP! 


cutaneous eruptions on the face or body indicate 


IMPURE OONDITION OF THE BLOOD, 


his may or may not be SCROFULA; but in either 
~4 = Hisease is pothing more than an INSIDIOUS 
POISON, that 


BURNS LIKE A TERRIBLE FIRE, 


as it courses through the veins, sowing seeds of death 
with every pulsation. 

In this condition of things something is needed AT 
ONCE to CLEANSE THE BLOOD; and 


SCOVILL'S BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


will positively effect this desideratum, expelling every 
trace of disease from the blood and system and leav- 
ing the skin 
SOFT, FAIR, AND BEAUTIFUL. 
Hundreds of certificates attest its value. Price $1 
per bottle. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
ALSO PROPRIETORS OF 
Hall’s Balsam for the Lungs, Carbolic Salve, 
Edey’s Carbolic Troches, Oxygenated Bit- 
ters for Dyspepsia, Dr. Mott’s Liver Pills, 
Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm Syrup, 
Dr. Bennett’s Sure Death to Rats, 
Mice, and Vermin, Russian Hair 
Dye, etc,, etc. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine, 














T! 
NEW YORK_ENAMEL PAINT ge. 
8. A. BUSICK, W.J. Hoyt, Louis YER. 
President. Treasurer. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHEMIC. 
PAINT. PURE WHITE, BLACK 
ONE HUNDRED SHA 


Secretary. 
AND OVER 
READY 
OWN HOUSE. 
| paint manufactured fr 
pure white lead, zinc, and linseed oil. Its patent dates 
— to any in America. It has been tested ——— 


ti) 
sts and by over 100,000 owners of Residences through- 
and pro- 





c! 

rvative. Rain before dry does not wash 
off. Itis durable and retains its enamel and fresh- 
ness. Send your orders for Paint to the 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 43 Chambers st., N.Y 
P.-O. Box 4010. FACTORY, 52D ST., NORTH RIVER’ 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 


I to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

8 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. . 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rheumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula, 

Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphiet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
cation of the’ Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what- 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
Agents, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50. 


OPIUM HABIT CURED. 
All jum Waters can easily 
core emselvyes by address- 


WwW. P. PHELON, M.D., 
259 Randolph atreet, Chicage. Room 2, 
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FINE STEEL ENGRAVING 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


By RITCHIE, 


Sent for One New Subscriber, 
Ready for Delivery in May, 
PARTSCULARS ELSEWHERE. 


EDUCATION 
FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 


Fifteen teachers. To prepare for coll 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses 
entlemen, or any three studies may be selected. 
‘or spring 0: mn weeks, ch 19th, $60 
pays board and common English. Christian but non- 
e d for catalogue to JOS. EB. KING, Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 


All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes pay will find profitin the ‘“* American Edu. 
cational Monthly.” Price 20 cta,, or $2 per annum, 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond st., N. Y, 
DWARDS PLACE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Stock. 
bridge, Mass.—Term o ie 7th. - 
ticulars address F. HOFF: and B.C. FLACK, 

Associate Principals. 


WINCHESTER INSTITUTE, 
WINCHESTER, CONN. Boarding School for RA 


ladies and gentlemen. Summer term opens April 19th. 
For terms apply to JAMES COWLES, A.B., Principal. 


PENNINGT NST Penni ' 
Terms reasonab! r ively ssa x 5; 
Golden Hill 8 f Lad 
pore Coane Addsese Misys EMILY NELSON ee 


= __—x_*_*>_>_>—a—K—<i———_£_Ea sp 
STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
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‘or ladies of 























PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Broadway to the more 
Ki RT7 paildin on Madison 8q. 
(East enty-third-st,), 

Dictionary Blotter. 
A combination of Blott 


has removed from 872 
ous rooms of hisnew 
Dreka’s 
ters are 





Case with com: 
iable to spell 
and at 


ete list of 
correctly. 





THE YANKEE 


LETTER FILE AND BINDER. 





BAN 
AD 
MEN 
asting, folding, and 


hich will pay its cost every week. It binds 
d papers into book form from day to 
ved, where you can refer to them instant- 
our life tim The days of BULL 
a FORKS have passed. Remember it has 
no ING COVERS, which are soon gone, 
dispenses with MALLETS, PUNCHES, and WIRB 
STING. Youcan BIND your BOOK INSTANT- 
LY when taken from the file,as seenin CUT. It is 
made of ALNUT and SHEET 
and warranted all we say or a A refunded. Don’ 


Cc! o ne. For sale by 
statione dealers. 8. CIR Man- 


DUNHAM & CO., 
OFFICE AND FACTORY, 46 


1 


STREET. 


FINE STEEL ENGRAVING 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


By RITCHIE, 


Sent for One New Subscriber. 
Ready for Delivery in May. 
PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 
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‘ a 


Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


172 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The market for Rio was very dull, and 
the protracted dullness has caused a further decline 
women. which are lcent lower. Mild Coffees were 
da ttled. We reduce our quota- 
= Ds aibo Teent @ D.; on 1 aerrnbneneae Sb. 
FISH AND SALT.—The 4 d for Mackerel was 
very light, and as fast as they arrived they were put 
instore. Dry Cod was dull. Barrel Herring are in 
light ly, but the o demand is not active. Lamar 
tonite an dw Salt. 1 Fin 


—Liverpoo e 
Sea ent prices are firma, Bulk is in bewter de- 
mand, with prices firm. 








FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—The mar- 
ketis inactive. The local trade buy sparingly and but 
few out-of-town orders. Prices throughout weak. 
Raisins are dull and the demand for jobbing lots only 
meserete. Currants cootinte i Prunes.—Turkish 


t Dates 
are arg jobbipe fe a Domestic | “iral 


; 


ried Fruits are 
mall stocks an 8 firm. 
MOLASSES.—New ea goes off slowly, the de- 
mand being light at quotations. The arrivals of For- 
eign Molasses are plentiful. For grocery grades 
there was a fair demand; but, with the increasing 
suppl the ay ae is cnything. | as active. Guaee 
tse Molaaaes ar ? rex eitich is cacd 300 nnd hhds. 
of our refiners, 
rent prod et of our of- two to three weeks in ad- 
vance of production. 
‘RICH.—There was a fair business in Carolina, with 
prices steady. Charleston and Savannah advices 
show a moderate demand there. Holders do not 
sed to part with much stock “ the siete. 
pen “ how ours 1 that the light a warran 
higher ran, eof prices. Rangoon air re went. 
F advice ices continue strong and favorable to 
higher prices. 


SUGARS.—Refining grades of Sugars are very firm 
and prices are stronger. Grocery grades are in fair 
ea at unchanged prices. During the first of the 


eck Refined was more active and prices improved; 
but since then the demand meas - allen off and e ad- 
vance is nearly lost, closing dull 








GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—The week closes witha 
better feeling and demand for all grades, especially 
Twos, Supers, and Shipping Extras. The stock and 
arrivals are not large or equal to the demand. Witha 
la he market pom be much more active; 
Yer" ot ae ot my d low prices. The stock of 

Winter Boy iS mins ee, Fancy Min- 
arket % 4 been quite. ae the advice 


tivity. Oats have been active, with an advance. The 
ced and 


mar —. stronger. Corn. 
stock ia much reduces active. risk demand at tthe 
close for future delivery this mo: 
BMLDING MA’ it continues dull’ 


Lamber—The demand for ®bruce Timber has been 
"ry gooa. The market for Yellow hin. is quiet. 
Hardware.—The has been | active for 
sales 0 Pha dovcritions. oa tee ag per bor 
xes at cen! r x. 
Tse tn tar jest. All oehee axtietes. fm ine of 
trade are in moderate reque 
COTTON.—The market for ai Cotton has been 
quiet; but, with light offerings, prices have advanced 
one-eighth of a cent. The sales comprise 5,397 bales 
749 to arrive), of which 1,792 were taken 
oe export, 00 for 8 reds o 2,509 on a Speculation. and 
300 in trans tran sactions for future delivery 
have been liberal and prices et — ay have de- 
clined tes, ae of :. cent. 


2 
ae 
ab 
i 
e 
38S 
Se 
"BS? 
ef 
Se 
Ht 


16 @ 
cents for May, 16%@1T cents 


fo 16 3 
for x Sune, i ae He cents for July, and 17 cents for © 


hint reek CLASSIFICATION. 


rt from New York qrota is 
a aleactctbascdscwos sécee! Lessee 


SYRUPS.—During the whole of the week there was 
a steady demand for all kinds of Syrup, and 
Defoes tending upward. ‘ 





SPICES.—A general dullness was still noticeable in 
ee of the market. Red Peppers are —— 
Europe and stronger here. Pepper is weak. 
other descriptions are barely steady. 
TERAS.—The general market is quiet, but, with high 
gold premium, may be said to havea rather better 


tone. Souchong is strong and scarce, prices tending 
upward. Groen Teas are in receipt. Buyers are 
purchasing for for immediate wan’ 


HIDES AND LEATHER —Hides—The market is 
quiet, but prices are firm. Leather.—The demand for 
Hemlock Sole continues good and prices are firm. 

Oak Bole we unchanged. - 


HOPS remain very quiet. The market is without 
strength. the tendency being in buyers’ favor. 


LIVE STOCK.—The market for Beef Cattle the past 
Week showed little change, notwithstanding the in- 
creased supply over the preceding week. ae 
Texas sold 4 d, to d 
poun aoe ss Aa oy cts. (ots. per eh Go Gove 20 1d at $5 fo 8 @ 

Tees ives 
is toll cts. per pound, TE ro, weight. Nc No Live Hogs on 
the week beet. aa os He, ee allen * cows, val 

calves, 16,7 sheep, 29,820 hogs. 

METALS.—Copper.—For Ingot there is rather more 

and the market has more tone than before. 
Iron trade continues very dull and unsatisfactory. 
is lected and the of 
See rere rear see et 
in '. 
Temains dull. ‘Zines Sheet is stondy and quiet 
jUS.—Candles.—The trade in Ada- 
wmne i tzaited to small lots at quotations. Coal. 
~The demand continues to improve and prices are 


Steady, 
See ates sect 
Bags Guict, held at 13% to 


ee 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





cents. Gunny Cloth.—The igs of. Do very y quiet both 
for India and Domestic. Sales o mestii PA Shi 


12% cents,4 months. Hay.— alities of 
ing continue to sell Toace 4 Ses remain firm 
emp.— la_rem: ve. light. 
ean ae omits is in ir ‘demand. 
.—Guatemala is D . 
4 per Stock.—We hear of no sale. Stea- 
aetecam market is a le er. ‘Sales of 300 


prime at 10 to lox cents. 
pare NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Linseed in fair de- 
mand at unchanged prices. Prime Winter Lard is 
steady. Cotton Seed is dull. Palm is véry quiet. 


Sestusamna TBs marist te trees tats 
° "3 
Rosin is steady. 





PROVISIONS.—The aaa for the Hog product 
remains steady and firm. Beef in moderate demand, 


WOOL.—The market was quiet but steady. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pots are quiet, steady, and unchang 
os aoe advanced a little under a light — 


Pots, first sorts. @— 


Pearls, first sorta... a 





ee eeereseces 


BEANS.—Receipts of Beans have peme Poa Be large. 
Boome 
e alle quote 


Motiune are Hed iat fs © - quite 
are d 


ti ea, 1873, pi 
Beans, ne fair to 
Beans, medium, 





pees pg oe he very 7 uit We quote: 





Hurl, Green, # ................ ccccccccsccees S OU 
Green. 8 Shortand Medium, # ®... U7 @9 
Red and Red-tipped, # t.......c..scccccceesece 6 @7 


BUTTER.—New State in free a oceiat, wi) Ls a down- 
ward tend ett The market for O been a 
pee berry adeeee and generally very dull. Re- 


me BUTTER. 
State, fancy pails, to grocers: 
Fancy Orange Co. ani Creamery. a 
Good to prime...........eeeeeeee 
Fair to g00d. ........... seceeeee 
State, half-firkin tubs, selected..... 
State, half-firkin tubs, 























estern, taba, 
estern, tubs, 
‘estern, poor to fair. . 


OLD BUTTER. 














te, single dairies, very choice.. 
State, entire Gisics, good to prime 
State, entire ras, _ to good 


State, firkina se selected....... ° 
State, firkins, geod > prime. 
State, firkins, fair to good 
half-firkin tubs, ve 
State, half-f rkin = ‘00 
tate 
































Roll a Bute. g° As} to ‘prime 
Roll Butter, fair to good.. 








CHEESE.—The demand from the home trade has 
been more active and exporters have taken a fair 
bw me of stock. Prices are firm. Receipts, 3,739 










State Factory, fine............ccscccceseeseces ~o N 
State Bucecny, good ‘to prim ---154@16% 
State Factory, ood to prime. Ta¥e@1b 
State |} ' r to fair......... 124¥@u“s 
State Farm Dairy, good to prime -15 @16 
State Paley air to go 14 @15 
State ’ to fi R @u 
State Skimmed............... 5 @2 
Obio Facto ry. god to prim: 15 @16 
Ohio Factory, ais 90 good. fiat, ‘4 @l5 
Ohio Factory, poor............. et --10 @12% 
Ohio Factory, skimmed..........0002227020°2.. 5 @10 





DRIED FRUITS. sian mashes is erally uiet for 

all kinds. Cherries are scar d frm. "B ckberries 

are scarce and very firm. V We quo 

Apples, State, 1873, Sliced...... dcccedcccscccasccn, Gam 
pp. . “ bd “ rs. pe saat 

a Western, " angi 


“ _—— Sliced, 1873. 










Peaches, 1878, North Carolina, Peeied; p: 
. ‘** Georgia, Peeled, Bod 


Virginia Peeled, 
< Unpeeled, alves 





Citi ronoee” tions” baie” 
; xe 

® 

A 

3 

x 








Blackberries, prime............ 
Cherries, State, 1873, ¥ “aes @2B 
ern, 1 Es @% 
Plums, State, ime eysec » @b 
Sou uthern, 1 73, @ Db @19 
Raspberries, 1873, ® D......... cece ececeeececeee @32 
EGGS.—The aad ad oomannce §° oa and all the 
stock that arrives is u We have had a good rey 
for Duck Eggs, 30 to eents and Goose 1 gala 
cents per d nerbe 
Jersey, ype Maséeecdse ecvccceceeeel 7 4@I18 
ta’ 227° @17 
+ -164%@17 
+16 @16% 
16 @16% 


GREEN FRUITS.—Trade in Green Apples con- 
tinues — stocks me light, ® and prices steady. Cran- 
peseteg wherries from Charles- 

bg ae Bicrove ae dull and un- 
changed. Peanuts guiet. We quote 
Aveles 
] Rassets, Roxb 
Selected varieties. 8 
Poor to fair, pe 





me ees 
~ On 


HF egestee SSE55 S55 






<x 


mrnwnmne nee 


rVNNNe MRR Wao 
RARSSSR SHSSS ses 


























Oni eosese s 500 
Sntons ro pe per .- kaeones 5 Fe 5 50 
Onions, white, 4 50@ 5 50 
peed per strings........... 700@ 8 00 

ussia, new, 0@ 50 
Cabbages, ie, Der per joo. 2 Wa 409 
spina in Southicrn, pe per i 8 Ona 3 0 
ng hot-house, per bbl.. [2 oe 6 00 





HONEY.—Prices unchanged. yey <i 
in fines poms... eecccesccccccee MD 
Bictwbest tl paRVEVR PR 
son Peaserneell and heavy. Southern 
Binck Bye quiet. We Sa, a 
Peas, Canadian, free, in DbIS,..,......0.s00000 
Peas, greed, NOW; PFIME,......+sseseseeveresere nr 




























> 
— pee —— 
Peas, green, new, poor to fair.......... satis 1 50@1 60 Wool, Hides, Furs, Skins. 
Peas, Southersb’ > @., per 2-bush. bag.......... 3 40@3 50 Z gid quotations on Fo: welgn quotations are Fildes; 
POTATOES. ~The demai deman nd has been slow and prices tein renee, mosations are given. 
heavy. Sweets a dfirm. New from Bor A.Sax.BVe®®.—G) a—1 HORNS— 


muda brought B10. quickly: We quote 






Rose, State, i. shipping A ng — —@83 0 
‘ re . 2 %H@ 300 
Jersey wall tt my . 2%@ 2% 
a ipping order pen . 30e3R 
Sere re Der, oe... ° Geen 

oy aa K 
Prince, Albert, n st Dulko per bole : 3ne 32 
Jackson White” beacsceseccoorts $408 3 BS 
Sweet, Yellow, | oh all per bbi, 737222277. 7 00@ 7 50 
RY AND GAME.—Prime Dressed in good 


are high r pair, Pi fous ore lower. Snipe are abupd- 


ant and lower. We quo’ 
pth ‘Pout RY. 


Chickens, Jersey and Bucks Co.,prime.... 20 
“s - — and Bucks Co., fair to 





























3 
@HOHHHHAHAHHOHHS O 
RaSsSsRosssy 





The supply has been large and, the Jewish festiv- 
ities being wranane demand has slackened. Prices 
are lower and close weak and unsettled. Turkeys are 
not very plenty. 

Fowls and Chickens, Jersey, # D.. 
Fowls = oe ckens, Western, # B.. 






























0. DB @ 1 

- 100 @ 
Tur .- ue we 
y bb @ it 
Due . %& @10 
Duc es - 6 @ % 
Geese, ; Jersey, per pair. -.27 @3 00 
Geese, Western, per pair. ..": coccecccccccesl OO @2 25 

GAME. 
Pi, eon. Sigh Seatpened doz. 2 5 25 
English “ a ‘1 50 &R 
Plover Le Soden Snipe, 138 @1 
PRICES CURRENT, 


Groceries and Provisions, 






















RAW SUGARS — Duty :|PORK 
tose. Cc. # DB. Thn Mess, cty 1650 al7 
Porto Rico... .— 8Ka— 9% DuchesrCoun ty 
Muscovado.....——_ a— vy Mess 7110 al7 50 
De see 0e 9¥a—10K| Heavy 2 Mess | West. 
Havan: il | ern. new..... 5 al6 90 
REFINED siGaie :Thin Mess Weir 
baede a—— {_ ern, new...... s 7% alt? 00 
Powaersd: 4a—— ,Prime Mess.....1575 al5 00 
Granulated 10%a— iClear Heavy....18 50 219 00 
-- uy :Cl ACKS..... 19 25 a19 75 
B. wka— 94, HAMS—SMo . i 
Extra C —9 a— $e OS, Cared Citt -.14 ald 
Yellow bsg — 8 8%, oe Western.11al2 
Brown.. — 7 a—8% SHOULDERS-SMOKED. 
xiooy, 1! jug.-Cured, City... 8% a 934 
 __ Western. 84a 9 
BACON SMOKED “u 
nasnte aed a 
Long Clear, D. 9a 9X 
ort “ “ .. 9¥al0 
Short Babes. ++ 9368 934 
Cumberland.. ald 
Rest Ket. Ret.. oa aa 
BEE 
Plain) Mess, 
@ bbi........ 950 a1200 


Mess.. Bi “= 





Extra 

mpertal . — 8 lo Fotos eas t 23.00 

Gunpowder. —# a1 aan Reet in 
wankay a 


Cod,# 47 

Dry Coa. ® atlé75 9 600 
» ‘i a 450 

Be, 600 9 650 








‘ ts SRS tiga 3 No. 1 Bay....16 00 ni3 00 
: — _ he eeee x 
SPICES. No 2 Shore... 














e.. 
LERATUS. erring, sca. 
In Papen. # b. 8¥a—9%| #box.......—30 a—35 
FRUIT Herring. No. 
Balome layer, new,—a 38 | 1,2 


vse'l.. 340 a3 ‘SALT—Douty 
Ee" jousens. 3% bet 
Seeaiess ad 








ga 
a—3sl 0260 
Maggaront. It. 8 a-—l4 |Table Salt in brs, 
Veanicd so | baat” *?* 
ermice! —4 a— n small Lags, 
Dom. —10 a—Ill1 40ina bbl....— a—9 
CANNED FRUIT, ETc. In small » 
Peaches, 2 The 100 in a bbl 4ga— 5 





8 
vitae CREAM Of PARTAR, 
jo eeccccs a +ran a—-— 
a P Good Quality 40 3-3 
Ordi 2 a— 











Corn, Sugar, 2 SOAP—DUTY: 0% ct.ad.v. 
# doz... 265 0270 |Castile, imported 115 
Tine Beans, 2° °” |Castle, domestio. "Syed 

ima Beans, ’ 

€ doz..... 270 a2% le Family....... at 

Lobster, 2 B ® 6 ine 

Wacsteasess 
Lobster, 1B ® 

i occanenaas a 

Paraffine 
rr. — 2210 |Adam’ tine sup’r. 2 
Oysters, Cove all oo io. ordinary. ‘Batt 
Z...—— #115 |Tallow.............. 

Oysters Pie HOw Dury: aiieta. B 


. in 
a # doz 450 a500 |Carolina, fair 










































-— ba 8 
be ‘d0n-, old.—— 29400 teroh, Laundy..— a— 
French Must’ f starch, Pat.Gloss oot 
doz........—-— 2150 |Starch! Corn.....10Xa—I1 
Flour and Grain. 

58 a 162 

55 a 158 

155 a 158 

- 53 a 155 

70 46 al 

Ind., Ohio, Winter Red....160 a 161 
and Mich:$6 70 a 800 naber wilich.. “17 ora 

one = a 

9 

a— 

_ 3 

Flo $3 moc Mixed Weste: is 2 

flour.... n e estern a= 
fon riour. 2-010 a 575 : State.....60 a—@ 
CORN MEAL. iwhite “ -...62,a— 63% 
Brandywine.¢@ 248 \nyE Wi C'est. 
foal .67 ai -BARLMY: os 

. 18 a—— 

a8 0 49 91% 

‘ornia .....175 @ 185 

West’n Spring.1 65 9 167 








pe 















A. n a—8 j|Am............ 3 00 
Sup. Pnited Co.—47 a—53 \FU RS AND SKINS— Un- 
3 + dressed, of all kinds,free, 
Beav 
28 | 50 
. | 00 
% at estern..17 b- 
E. 1. Washed..c20 a—36 Wes -800 21000 
Smyrna Unw..518 a—21 |RedFoxNorth.150 a 200 
Smv na Wash. a—34 |Raccoon.Soth— 2 a—30 
Cal. Sp Cup, 30 a—35 . West,com— 40 a— Ww 
unw. fine... | * North.. a—Ta 
Cai. 5.L. unw.  a—x Blink, Noriita 1 22 a 400 
medium.... Wes a 300 
8.C. 19 a—23 ‘Marten, North 2.09 al0 00 
common. ‘Goat Curacoa— 48 a—50 
al. S.C, unw. 18 a—2 1“ Tamp.gid#@b47? a—48 
UIE... cco \Deer, Sisal, #D.60 a—— 
HIDES “bir: Free. im 8. Jw n. 
R.G.&B. Ayres uskra’ 
n. Sit.Co..— 134a— 13% — 
Do. "dO. er.sitd.— ~ an North 
Oronoco ...... a—2vyoN 
Bahia dry _ -3 a— 


Savanilla.ete.—14 a—— ‘Ww he 
Marac’ibostd—17 a—19 ; Wolf, small .. 
Mara.h’ox.etc— 14 black.. 














Matamoras. 
: Bole, 
ct.ad. v. 
a—21 |Oak(S) Lt.@B— 12 a~45 
ZampIO0 — \Oak, middle..— 41 a— 43 
— wane a—ls (Oak, heavy...—32 a—38 
Do. gr «— 13K%a—— /|Uak, crop.....—35 a—@ 
California drv— 24 ~- | loek, lig’t— a— 23 
GreenSa W est— — Hemlock, mid— 2a—30 
CitySlaughter— 10 2— 10%: Hem!'k. heavy—26 a—2 
Heml’ek, dam— 17 a—29 





Drugs aud Dyes, 








Alcohol....... 187 a 190 pgsneninbe, 

Aloes, @ B.. 9¥a— Brazil, gold.—90 a—9% 

Aloesboe'tri'e— oh a8 \gata Kicaeas me 30 a—3l 
UM...+....— 3h4a— 3%|\Lac Dye, gold—20 a—3l 

Antvreg. gia —13 a— 13% |LicoricePaste— 21 a—40 

Argoilsref.gld—25 a—31 adder, Dutch. 

Arsenic pow’r.g. 3 a— B41 Bold nakanened — 7 a—10 
\ tida.. .— a—30 iMadder, French 

3als’m Capivi...80 a—83 | _ ee — 6 a— 7% 
saisam ‘olu.—7) a—72 |Manna, small 

alsam Peru. 210 a 212 Mecds acne 33 a— 36 


"8 eb Beane — a—6 








- mon.. 

mph AT Sonal (Oil Pepperia't 3 3 a ee tr 
Camphor. ref.— 30 a—31 a mel. 
Cantharides.. 1 eo al —_ n- 3x 
Car.Ammonia— 17a— 18 {Opium Ty vd 525 a5 3 
Cardamoms.. 170 a 176 |Oxal. Acia® Dealt xa is 
c Oi 05 
Cc 



































‘hlorate Pot- uicksilver... at a@ 132 

jh, gold....—29 a—31 hubarb,Chi.— a— 72 

CochinealHsed 50 a—58 ag Pid, @’ 1% 
ch.Mex.gd.— 50 a—53 |SalAm’iacgid.— 10%a—11 
pperas,Am— 1a— 1%/Sal Soda, d- a x 

CreamTar.gd.— 36 a—40 |Sarsa’illa,Hon., 

Cubebs,E.I.,g.— 6a— 74%] in bd, gd....— 38 a—42 

Cutch, gold...— 45a— 4%/Sarsa’illa, Mex., 

Epsom Salts..— 2ifa— 2%! gid..........— 9 a—10% 

Gamboge, gld.—63 a—65 |Senna, BE. I....—12 a—12\ 

Gum Arabic, Senna, Alex..— a = us 

s’ts cur —lta— 19 hellac, gold 

Com Arabic, o oda Ash eg te hi 

eee nee’ u . uin 

Gum iii 3 a— 62 nant Ac ded. —6 6 

Gum Myrrh, Verdi 
SED of —35 a—-37 |Vitriol, Biue. = 10a— 10x 

Gum Myrrh, 1GO—Dvry : FREE. 

t > Pe = 2 penal, @b..110 a 180 
Gum Trag.,s a—46 |Madras.... 80 a 100 
Gum Trag..,fl wy $ a—% /Maniilla.... 8% a16 
Hyd.Pota. Eng. Cara 7 9105 

and Fr..gold—— a—— [Geracoas gold — 0 ald 
a Metals. 

N—DUTY: Bars $1@1%| Bar 5c. and Sheathi 
#D; R.R.70e Mis Pad Boll 4c 4c.% Bb op 
er and Plate, 1 m’can Ingot— 24%a— 25 
Band, Hoop, an “scroll Sieathtn new 
14@1Xc. # DB; Pig $7 #|_ (suits) # D...— 33a— 35. 

n; Sheet, 8c. FD. \Sheathing,old— 2 a--23 

Pig. Eneli ‘Sheath’g, yell— 20 a—27 

Scotch. # ton. 42 00a 4300'Pig, Eng...... —— o> 

Pig, American.. 29 ibicknc deaes —30 a—32 
» fing A Am. ——a — ool Bares —DUTY: Pig, 
ar. Sw. g. 137 00; Blok ‘ree. 

Sheet, Huseiat; * Plates “and Sheets, 15 # 

slo taeda 7 a— sai ad val. 

Sheet, Single, D. aon " 

Con. rat oak gold...... -— 31X%a— 33 

NAIL8.— sat, 1s! Straits, gold. — 2ixa— 

Wrongiit2 i; Horseshoe, English, gold.— a— 27 

5cents # ® Plates, I. -ch.1200 al2 50 
Cat, “Waabyae— 4 a— #4\P ates, wcce Gl al0 00 

8da 9d....—44a— 4K|SPELTER--(ZINN)-DUTY 

—43sa— 4%) In Pigs, Bars, and Plates 
SHOR bs cae i.) D Pi ites gold. - 7 7 
C. ie a ‘old..— 7%a— 

Dip & Pee) Oe | dom..— en * 
esuccesseveces 9%! ZINO—Doury: 1 's,Bars 

Buck. comp. (co) $1 S #100 Ds. Taheses 24a 

COPPER—Duty: Pig an In Sheets ee — 8%a— 8X 

Naval Stores, 


Oils, Etc 
OIL—Doutr: Pain 10,Olive NAVAL STORES — Duty 
ay 59, Linseed. Flaxseed, | Sp’ts Turpentine, wets 


30'ct.; Sperm! gal.; other kinds 20 ® et. 
(foreign faheries) an a! Hoe ‘a m 
hale ora (foe Paes “Stt.N. 

















eign), 20 # cont, ad oe # 20ms— dka—-4 
Olive, # box.. 440 2925 ar Wi ilming- 
Olive me. #eai 28 Gin | tom.......--. a 350 
Paim,? D.. a: a 337 
Linseed, City a 300 
¥ a 265 
Linseed, Eng.—— a—— 
Whale, crude— 58 a290 
“ ref. Wi - 
eet ref. Soe a or 
perm. a 
Whe “beh 175°a 180 
Red. Western, 
distilled. —8 a—— 
as yi 8 s-8 Src ordest— 16 
erosene —— a—— 8 or er = 
ae Sa UTY: Free. |Re i ned, B ' a — 
Ob. cakes, () ots)..— 14Ka— 4 
D.-.-----2800 94500 |Noptne, sor tMa— MX 
bn 73 gra grav). — 8Xa— 9 
FEATHERS—Duty ory: Free HOPS—Durr: 5cts. 
Prime West’n— 70 a 2 ings psecccccecee —2% a—40 
Tennessee... ° ‘ F 
X—Duty: rye 8) asa: 
No’th Ptr. 82 — 15 a—18 Ie: a— 2 
—, Sg 4 Reese GU. yh nd 2 UTY a 
: an t. ’o 
Tealan’ $28; pte and il ste =) ¥ ro 
Gus.act $n 6.200 a 2001 eu con st 
isa! ——a 63 


Sisal, +. TX a 
Manilla. a s.. SEEDS—Douty: Li 
ea os Ct., te etn 


3 ct. # Ca- 
et ry and Sts pre bash. o of 86 Bs. 
a 130 Seed DF e 
Do. dressed. ..200 00a 250 
HAY: “ont = DeweD 10 a— 10% 
N. ny + yaa 3@e- ix Timothy, 3 #bu 312%a — 
Retau - 1lba— 165! Flax.Am.rough?2 %a Banal 


H.K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St. 294, 296, ana 
298 Greenwich St., New York. 








Our duce are 
direct to Retail Grocers (not t sebten or tee 
Cy facilites. fe for getting the 

signed to us. 


Commission vn Butter tm r ual 
MgsaSeseeeee 2 COEH SPs 2 6 per a) 
ished on’ | application, 


—TEA AGENTS wanted in townand co 
sth ‘EA or Sone club orders for the }: amd 
Company in Am 
duce Ear its to 


Importers’ ris 
ts. erond for cneaiar ap > 





MLS, 3 Vesey Steet, New oy 














Commercial. 


THE NEEDED AMOUNT OF GOLD. 


No one supposes that the Government 
can safely undertake to pay its present 
greenback debt in coin at anything like the 
present premium on the latter, and thus 
restore the former to par with coin, with- 
out some previous steps for the accumula- 
tion of gold in the Treasury beyond the 
demands of the gold interest on the public 
debt. How much coin would actually be 
needed for this purpose would depend upon 
the premium on gold at the time; upon the 
question whether the notes were to be re- 
issued or not; upon the question whether 
the Government had the option of exchang- 
ing bonds for its notes; and also upon the 

. State of public feeling as to the probability 
of success, With a wise plan, with proper 
preliminary steps, and with suitable notice 
to the people beforehand, we believe that 
the thing can be done at no very distant 
period. The main thing now wanted is the 
purpose to doit. The purpose will find a 
plan provided it be real and earnest. 

There must, of course, be some proportion 
between the outstanding notes and the gold 
reserve. If we put the notes at $400,000,- 
900, which is the highest amount claimed 
by any one, then how much gold must be 
accumulated before the Government can 
tafely commence the work of payment? 
Certainly not an amount equal to the whole 
of the outstanding notes and probably not 
more than fifty per cent of the amount. 
Even thirty-three and a third per cent.would 
be almost certain to be sufficient ; especially 
if, as proposed by Senator Sherman, the 
Government had the option of exchanging 
bonds for notes in the event of an attempt 
to make a “‘run” upon the Treasury. Less 
than a hundred and forty millions of eBid 
reserve would answer the purpose of placing 
greenbacks at par with gold, if, es should 
be done, they were canceled and destroyed 
as fast as redeemed, with a provision for 
the increase of bank-note circulation at 
least in an equal proportion. There would 
then be no contraction of paper currency; 
the premium on gold, in the face of such a 
plan, would certainly decline; and the mo- 
ment its success was established all the 
gold coin of the country would at once _be- 
come a constituent partof the circulation. 

How can the requisite amount of gold be 
obtained? There is no process by which it 
can be gained ina week or #& month, and 
perhaps not in a year; yet the Government 
can get it by taking time enough for it, and 
nothing is more certain than that it must in- 
crease its gold resources in order to redeem 
its notes in coin, unless it adopts the plan of 
funding the debt. Let it stop all sales of 
gold for the purpose of paying the un- 
matured debt; let it pursue a policy calcu- 
lated to husband and keep at home as much 
as pessible the annual bullion production 
of the country; and, if necessary, let it go 
into the market of the world as a purchaser 
of gold by the sale of bonds. An effort of 
this kind would in due season anf at no dis- 
tant period place the Government in a con- 
dition to pay its notes in coin, bringing 
them to par, and, as the consequence, bring- 
ing bank-notes to the same state. This 
point gained and maintained, then what- 
ever subsequent legislation might be needed 
would be suggested by the circumstances of 
the situation. Everything is at a dead- 
lock and must so remain, so far as specie 
payment is concerned, until the Govern- 
ment lifts its own notes to the specie 
standard. This is the one prime necessity 
of the hoxr. 








INFLATION 


Tue following remarks made by Mr. John 
E. Williams, president of the Metropolitan 
Bank, of this city, at a meeting of the Clear- 
ing House Association; on the 27th of Sep- 
tember last, are worth reading now by con- 
gressmen and all others who think all the 
country will go to smash if we have $400,- 
000,000 of currency. In that speech Mr. 
Williams said : 


‘* Whatis the matter? The matter is sim- 
ply this: Weare toorich in wheat, pork, and 
cotton for our financial pocket. That’s all. 
Don’t be alarmed. We are not poor, we are 
not frightened; we are only in want of af ew 
millions uf greenbacks, to take the place— 
and a little more—of those we have sent 











West to move wheat East. The merchants 
are sound; the country is sound. We are 
richer to-day than we ever were before; but 
our volume of currency is too small for 
practical uses. Are we, indeed, so far be- 
hind our cousins as not to be able to help 
ourselves to the needed remedy when it is 
within our reach? Can it be possible that 
all the capital, the surplus funds, and the 
deposits of the New York banks are not 
good for a Treasury deposit of $30,000,000 
or $40,000,000 of Treasury notes? But the 
banks must be refused because there is no 
specific law to direct a technical officer of 
the Treasury in this case. Such a deposit 
in the associated banks of New York would 
cure this brokers’ panic—and that’s all it is— 
in fifteen minutes; and most likely not 
one-quarter of the amount would be touched. 
I say again, sir, youare made poor by your 
substantial riches and by neglect of those 
who ought to provide all the currency 
necessary to do the business of the coun- 
try without jar or friction. This is what 
is the matter, simply and truly. Now 
for the remedy. You all know that when 
the Bank of Rogland, in 1843 and 1844, re- 
ceived its present charter, Sir Robert Peel 
separated the discount from the issue de- 
partment. He gave us in this country 
credit for the idea, which originated in the 
law of this state, passed in 1838. That 
was the first law ever passed in the civil- 
ized world that required bank-bills to be se- 
cured outside and independent of the bank. 
The English statesmen saw and caught the 
idea. They partially adopted it. They 
made the maximum of circulation £14,000, - 
000, the amount the government owed the 
bank. Then all the circulation above that 
was to be secured to the bank by a deposit 
of an equal amount in coin. Now this, to 
us, $70,000,000 circulation seems a mere 
bagatelle; and it would be to this vast 
country. And the bank has three times, 
since 1844, had to increase the volume by 
paying out its reserved notes, in violation of 
its charter. It does not hesitate todo so 
whenever an exportation of coin is excessive 
or the rateof interest is uncomfortably high. 
What then? Then the bank applies to Par- 
liament for an act of indemnity, and it is 
granted forthwith. This, then, is our rem- 
edy. The Treasury holds $44,000,000 of 
Treasury notes, which ought to be used pre- 
cisely as the Bank of England uses hers 
under similar circumstances. In England 
the bank doesn’t ask consent; it meets the 
pressing wants of the community with a sure 
and immediate remedy—the issue of more 
notes.” 


Mr. Williams, it will be seen by the above 
is in favor of more currency, and not afraid 
it will be any damage whatever to the coun- 
try. 





DRY GOODS. 





Tue business of the past week in domes- 
tic dry-goods has not been quite up to the 
expectations of either agents or jobbers. 
The large transactions of the week, which 
were caused by the general marking down 
of prices, could not be kept up, and several 
lines of popular makes of staple fabrics 
were entirely closed. The sales from first 
hands have been made to keep up assort- 
ments, and, as a further revision of prices 
has been in progress, to equalize prices, 
buyers have been holding off for the bottom 
figures before completing their selections. 
The jobbers have been generally well em- 
ployed and a large quantity of goods has 
been distributed; but the recurrence of 
Good Friday, which has now become an es- 
tablished holiday, though not yet legal- 
ized, interrupted trade to some extent. The 
season is pretty well advanced, and, as it is 
generally believed that Congress will not ad- 
journ before the passage of bills in favor of 
free banking and for increasing both the 
legal tenders and the bank currency to $400,- 
000,000 each, there is a more confident feel- 
ing of security in the financial situation. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in moderately active demand, to meet 
the current wants of jobbers, and the sales 
are mostly in small lots. Standard sheet- 
ings are held at the late revision of prices, 
and the finer grades for bleaching at halfa 
cent a yard lower. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are sell- 
ing steadily at the lately revised rates; but 
some of the lower qualities have been again 
marked down half a cent a yard, but with- 


out stlmulating purchases to any great ex- 
tent. 
Printing cloths in the gray are in rather 


better demand and prices have stiffened up 
a little. Sales are made of 64 square, extra 
quality, at 5§ to 5 cents a yard. 

Prints are selling freely, but prices have 
been again subjected to the marking-down 
process for many of the well-known popular 
makes and nearly all of the leading styles 
are now held by agents at 9} cents a yard. 





Ginghams have been selling actively since 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
the marking down of prices of the more 


popular styles, many of which have been 
entirely closed out in first hands. 

Printed lawns and percales continue in 
very good demand for favorite makes at 
steady prices and the sales are active. 





Cotton duck isin steady demand, but only 
te meet the current wants of trade. Prices 
are unchanged and steady. 

Cotton drills have been selling more free- 
ly since the late reduction of prices. Prices 
are steady. 

Osnaburgs are in as good demand as usual 
at this season; but the sales are in small 
lots and at unchanged prices. 

Cotton yarns are inactive in comparison 
with other departments of domestic goods. 
The sales are in small lots and prices are 
steady. 

Corset jeans. are in good demand, with 
moderate sales at the quotations. 

Cambrics are in rather better demand for 
the best black and assorted colors, and since 
the reduction of prices the sales have been 
steady, but in small lots. 

Rolled jaconets are in more active de- 
mand; but the sales are only to supply the 
actual wants of trade. 

Bilesias are selling steadily, but mostly to 
the clothiers, who do not buy largely. 
Prices are steady at the quotations. 

Denims are in rather better demand and 
sales are quite active at the quotations. 

Cottonades have sold more freely since 
the late reduction of prices, which are stead- 
ily maintained. 

Apron checks are not in active demand 
and the sales are to 8 limited extent, but 
prices are steadily maintained. 

Stripes and ticks are selling rather more 
actively since the marking down of prices. 

Worsted dress fabrics are selling steady, 
but in carefully selected small lots. Prices 
of popular makes are steadily maintained. 

Woolens are generally in slack demand; 
but for favorite makes of cloths there is a 
more active market, and the clothiers have 
been buying freely of overcoatings of low 
and medium grades. Prices are not ma- 
terially changed. 

Fancy cassimeres are in steady demand 
for the finer qualities; but sales are made 
only in small lots at steady prices. Medium 
and low grades are not in much demand, 
but prices remain steady. 

Satinets sell slowly. The favorite makes 
only barely maintain steady prices. 

Kentucky jeans are not specially active, 
but moderate sales are effected of the better 
qualities of popular makes. Prices are 
steady. 

Flannels are in small demand; but the 
sales are to about the usua] extent at this 
season. Prices are unchanged. 

In foreign goods the trade of the week 
has shown some improvement, and the im- 
porters have better reason to be satisfied 
with their transactions than at any time 
since the commencement of tbe spring 
business. The auction-rooms are well at- 
tended and some heavy sales have taken 
place. But there has never been a time 
when buyers exhibited so conservative anu 
cautious a disposition; and, while staple 
goods have been in good demand and main- 
tained prices steadily, all kinds of fancy 
goods are taken hold of very cautiously 
and only in safe quantities. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
ONITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, April 13, 1874. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS IN SLLKS. 


A. Ty STEWART & CC. 


are offering a recent large purchase of very heavy 


Fancy Silks 


at the remarkably low price of 75c. per yard, value 
$1.25; 5cases Extra Quality at $1 per yard, usually 


sold at $1.50. 

A great bargain in LYONS BLACK GROS 
GRAIN SILK at $1.50 per yard. All other quali- 
ties proportionately cheap. 


THREE CASES ELEGANT 


Plain Colored Silks. 


The finest quality, imported for their best re- 
tail sales. : 


DRESS COODS. 


Extraordinary inducements in prices will be offered 
those seeking the highest class of 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 


which they are receiving by each and every steamer 
FINE MOUSSELEINE AND TWILLED 
BEIG 


at 50c. per yard, value 65c. 
ALL-WOOL FRENCH PLAID DITTO, 
at 45c. per yard, value 60c. 

A large assortment of rich PLAIN FABRICS, ah 
of this SEASON’S P RODUCTIONS, at 50c. per 
yard upward, formin ga most attractive stock of the 
best PARISIAN DRESS MA TERIALS—viz: 


STEEL, DIAGONAL, and MOHAIR SERG- 
ES, at 25c. per yard, value, 35c. upward. 





BROWN DE BEIGES, ENGLISH COL- 
ORED ALPACAS, and STEEL-GRAY 
GOATS’ HAIR, at 2%c. and 0c. per yard wu 
Decided bargains. 

1 case Satin-striped FRENCH POPLINS, at Mc. 
per yard, cheap at 65c. _ 


10 cases 


Standard Prints. 


New designs, fast colors, at 9c. per yard. 
Also the balance of an immense invoice of Daré 
and Medium Colored Prints, at 7c. per yd., cheap at 10e. 





10 cases 32-INCH SATIN-FINISHED PER- 
CALES, choice patterns, at lic. per yard, value 25e- 





_ 800 pieces PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, 8¢ 200 
per yard, value 35c. 
WHITE GROUND PRINTED ORGAN- 
DIES, extra quality, at 20c. per yard, cost of import# 
tion 50c. 


Goods shown freely without importunity to purchass 
A visit of inspection will amply repay- 
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a RUNNET FRAMES. 
Halide Vente FLOWERS, Lac 
Er i HAT and BONNET ORNAMENTS, 1 ing 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery. 


Open! every day. New STRAW GOODS, in all the newest and most desirable sha They come direct 
ey own ie anuts turers, and this is why. I can sell them at retail less than jobbers seil them at wholesale. 


Ss, LACES. BONNET SILKS in Mignon and Gros de Suez, 
ine, Bands, and Slides. 


Goods will be sold to meet the demands of purses at the lowest ebb. 


PARASOLS, 


My compoction with one of the largest Manufacturin; 


state that I have the Largest, Handsomest, and by far 


ing Companies in this coun: 


PARASOLS. 


enables me to confidently 
e Cheapest Assortment of any retail b house in this city. 


UMBRELLAS. 


The same may be said of these, beginning with a good Seven Rib Crook Handle at 50 cts. 


KID CLOVES, 


og importation. llent guts Two-Butto 
ihe fe Three-Button, $1 Fie in White, in 
ma you will never go anywhere else for Gloves 


PAIRS 
TT 
FAIRS PAD ES CGStEe 


Opera, and ail the new shades. 0 eq 


f ss 
Shor rNETS BaueeeEs invcEs GRENADI jes et tC.. 


9c. and $1, in White, Rot, and all the new 


nly try one pair 


™ LOVES at $2.50, or $10 per doze: 
EST 3 HiieeE-BU WTON at $3.30, or $13 per dozen.” 


to 200 Bone, we low. 
i, in "DONNA MARIA, PARI- 


PKERCHI EES, HOSIERY. 


RE 
rr i CURRS, ttre NECK TIES, JET SEWELL Y in Endless Variety, POCKET. 


A BELTs, F. 


Allgoods are sent by mail or express on receipt of amount. 


PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery, 
BETWEEN BROOME AND SPRING STREETS, N. ¥. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 00. 


BROADWAY and 19th Street. 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


All the LATEST NOVELTIES now open. 
Furniture Coverings, 
Crevonines, 3 Satteens, Etc. 


Lace ana re. oe Curtains 
and Drapery Materials, 
of ae description. 
Be, Conrahes, Hotels, and Steamers furnished 


wi thoi notice ss 
CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


NEW STYLES 
Aubusson, Axminster, Tourney, Wilton ‘aes 
sels, "Naoeek, Tapestry, Tbree-Ply, 
‘grain, and Venetian Carpetings. 
A beautiful assortment of 
FANCY AND WHITE 
FRESH CANTON MATTINCS, 
English and American Oil Cloths, 
Druggets, Rugs, Mats, etc., etc. 
OE EE OR ty Ces Oras 


‘0. 
COATINGS, WATER 
A full and comp! hete stock ook fom EXHIBITION. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


A choice assortment of the 
LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES. 
Grenadines, 
Gaze de Soies and Chambrais, 
Grenadines, Bareges, 
Algerines, ete., etc 


DEPARTMENT FOR 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


(from 3 to7 years of age), 
READY MADE OR TO ORDER. 
FURNISHING STOCK 
now complete in every requisite for 
INFANTS, MISSES, AND LADIES. 


SHIRTS. 


)W, Johnston, 


icc any, ST 








Yorks 


Ft A and Men’s 2 wt ng Goods. 


Six 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta 
tren, for $13.50 and upward, according to the 

fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for bar Y -? 
avwiluagmaen residing outside of New Yorka aw 
by sending the Saving: manbe 
urements “in in pniee: size of of collar worn 

from Shar around 8) oem ong arm to knuckle o: of small 
pe d wrist :state number 
orp eit tor tate spirals, or buttons; style of cuff. 

irts and Drawers of all the popular makes. 


FINE STEEL ENGRAVING 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


By RITCHIE 
Sent tar One New Subscriber. 


Ready for Delivery in May. 
PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 








H. O'NEILL & (0,, 


3217 and 329 Gth Ave. and 20th St., 


IMPORTERS, 


opened on MONDAY, April 6th, a full assortment of 


NEW SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 


ALL OF OUR OWN AT 
A’ RKET PRICES. 


EMA 
ROUND HATS and BONNETS. an 
uality one ue neest novelties in shapes. 


it) 
DRA ORLA K nas $3.45. 
s of 
pie canes ot | CONE E MILAN'R ROUND HATS and 
100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.25. 


RIBBONS. 


12, and ot ge GRAIN BONNET RIB- 


BONS, at 255. ba in all th 
neta oa e new Spring shades, 


SASH RIBBONS. 


FANCY PLAID SAS 
ROMAN Pye a, (BBONS. ae pet pve. 
IN SASH RIBBONS, 85q., all silk. 
SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. : 


LACES. 


**OOLSEED YAK LACES, 
URE LACES, 
OP ANISH LACES 
SPANISH NETS, 
NETS, 
READ Oe VAILS. 
FINE FRENCH SASSO Rae Es, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
RUFFLINGS, 
LACE TIES, 
LACE CAPES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 
We manufacture all our own Lace Goods. 


Fine French Flowers. 


FANCY PELTS 
OSTRICH CH TIPS—New Shades. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


NEW FANCY TIES 
WHITE SILK TIES, 


EMBROIDERED xtus. 
1,000 dozen WINDSOR ‘Tins, at 25c.; all shades. 


All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest 


SPRING SHADES. 


A liberal Discount to the Trade. 
O’NEILL’S, 


327 and 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETH 8T, 


SPLENDID 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


CHARLES “SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to Tue Inpx- 
PENDENT. Particulars in another column. 











R. H. MACY & CO. | 


DAILY OPENING 


FRESH SPRING GOODS. 


FOREIGN GOODS of 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION 
inthe LATEST STYLES 
received by nearly every steamer. 
the best of L gvecvihing that the American market 
Special mention may be made of our complete line of 


STRAW GOODS, 


BOYS’ FINISHED HATS. 
Also a full assortment of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, and BELGIAN CHIPS, 
i 
ROUND HATS and BONNETS. 
FRENCH Lowa, ay TRIMMINGS, and 
No. 5, all-silk Gros Grain Ribbons, 13c. a yard. 





including 








7-inch all-silk Gros Grain leg Ribbons, T4c. a yard, 
in all the desirable colors and blac 
71-inch black watered Sash Ribbons, 49c. a yard. 


SPRING STYLES. 


PARASOLS. 


SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS. 
The latest thing out 


SHEET “MUSIC. 


SHEET M MUSIC, 


Orders filled for any descri ant of music and a lib- 
eral DISCOUNT iE dearer pees 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


Ladies’ Ties in ~ Baney powder. 
the latest novelties Fans, lasses, 
of the season. Jet 7h me 


‘CHELS, TRAVELING: BAGS, 





Leather Goods of every description. 
Fine Toilet Goods, immings, Fringes, 
French and English and Zephyrs and Patterns, 
American Perfumes, Stationery and Books, 
et ey and Toys, mm ay & Bonbons 


, 
awe FURNIS SHING Goops. 
EGANT SODA FOUNTAIN, 
Matthew's | Frose King, that dispenses ice-cold spark- 
ling soda an Le peo waters, with the 
syru 
House-furnishi: Goods, n Tleant assortment of 
pC a and -ware, Silver-plated Ware, 
's Carriages. aagt,the best manufacture. 
Dn 
Cash’s Snowdro Trimmings, 
in all widths. , 


An Anungenaiy large and complete stock of 
Family Linens, Damask Na — 
Huck and ‘Damask Towels, Russia Cras 
ble Damask in choice patterns. 
Marseilles Its. slins and Nainsooks, 
Piques and wns, Cambrics and Jaconets, 
mines Skirts 


SPRING STYLES. 
OUR NEW DEPARTMENT. 


We are making a complete revolution in the 
CHINA AND GLASS 


trade with our new department, and a are ena- 
Sind te tapaich thaie Reanen wicks toe 


e 
Prices ich is a distinguishing feature 
roan bo he whole establishment, and which has 
—— us so well and favorably known all over the 
“To To ilfustrate : $ 
We advertise a few of our prices: 
FRENCH China Cups and Saucers, $1.99a dozen, 


worth $3.25. 
FRENCH China Breakfast Plates, $1.99 a dozen, * 


COBLETS. 


New York Centennial and other patterns, 77 cents a 
dozen, worth $1.50; with engraved initials, 76 cents a 
dozen extra. 

Decorated roles Sets. 
Eleven oy. 1 4 rye 
Plain White Toilet Sets, ‘om $1.97 to $4.54. 
eni rated Tea Sets forty-four pieces, from $5.% to 
DECORATED DINNER SETS, for twelve persons, 
TONCLISE< Cups and Saucers, $1.19 a Gonen, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST and Soup Fiates, 


99 cents a dozen, w: 
500 choice Decorated A rpovened dishes, 
$1.59 each, wort? $4. 
The greatest jin ever offered in New York. 


to furnish hotels 3 fA en tel with everything 


ppertaining toa complete fit-out in 
CHINA, G ROCKE 
ie ESS, C ca Tito ouse-furnishing Goods 


at 
CY’S WELL-KNOWN LOW PRIONS. 
Hosiery, Gloves, and Underwear. 
Gents i Goods. 


LA FORGE GLOVE. 


Try it. 


worth $2.25. 


pairs 
given pe. all that ‘that rip or tear. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing Goods 
and Underwear. 


ALSO 
UNDERCLOTHING IN genaz VARIETY, 

Gripes Hones yt ag Real Kid M. & Co. Gloves. 

Un deny ‘“n 89c., former price 


Our Order Department. 


Orders from any part of the a will be filled — 
receipt of money or Post-office orders, by ex; 

mail. Good jivered sree of expense to any pai rt of 
=) Williamsburg, Jersey City, 
or 


outers pay roam well to call e every day, as there isno 


jhe country where there is so large an 
assortment of goods. at such reasonable prices. ‘ens 


R. H. MACY & 6O., 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


Fine Large and Perfect Steel Engrav- 
ing of this great Statesman, 


By RITCHIE, 
Sent for One New Subscriber. 


Ready for Delivery in May 


SEE PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


THE HAINES PIANC 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 
15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 


HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New York. 


JEWETT& GOODMAN. 
UNRIVALED 


PARLOR 











An Dupeituine of Twenty-five Years 
in Manufacturing Reed Instruments—a thorough 
knowledge of Music, with every facility requisite for 
an extensive supply, enables us to offer to the public 
an Organ of superior excellence, quality, variety, and 
compass. 


Each Organ Warranted for Five Years. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
For further information address 
JEWETT & GOODMAN, 
No. 1% Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
* CHORUS” ORGANS, $400 to $650. 

For Congregational Singing—Powerfu 
* CHAPEL” ORGANS, $600 to $1,500. 
Formedium Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Schools, ete 
CHURCH ORGANS, $1,800, upward. 

Send stamp for Descriptive Circulars for either class, 

No Agents. No Commissions. 


Pianos received the only 
S T E C Ricsis MEDAL at Vienna. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN 6O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs, 


Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


t@ SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE JEWETT 
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ORG AN EXCELS 


OR PRICE LIST. 


PRE a °290.. 


CLE VELAND,0 





cular, in which we Tefer to over 
&ec, ‘nome of of whom you ay, 14 
a, ow and Territories. Please state as yen ae 
potl 
U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE yNEFSD STATES ORGA 
Wan dress 











14TH 8ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK CITY. 


Whitney & we os 
land, a 





Financial, 
MONEY MARKET. 


Conaress is still engaged in what appears 
to be an endless debate on the financial 
question, although the Senate and the 
House have both voted in favor of an in 
crease of both legal-tenders and bank cur- 
rency to the extent of $400,000,000, and it 
is nearly certain that some kind of a free 
banking law will be established. But Wall 
Street has lost all confidence in Congress; 
and until the financial question shall have 
been settled by the passage of a law and 
the President shall have affixed his signa- 
ture to it there will be a feeling of doubt 
and uncertainty among all classes of bank- 
ers and merchants and the money market 
will be unsettled. The supply of money in 
Wall Street continues abundant for all 
borrowers who have any collaterals to 
offer as securities, at rates ranging from 3 
to 5 per cent., and mercantile paper is easily 
negotiated outside of the banks at 6 to8 
per cent. But the last Bank Statement 
shows that our associated banks are gradual- 
jy unloading the heavy surplus they have 
been carrying for some months, and the 
rates on demand loans were advanced to 5 
and 6 per cent. on Saturday, after the Bank 
Statement came out. The Wall Street 
banks have been sending money to the 
country banks in New York and in Penn- 
sylvania, preparatory to the April settle- 
ments, and the continued sales of gold at 
the Sub-Treasury to the extent of a million 
of dollars a week makes a steady buta 
small drain of legal-tenders from the bank 
vaults. The banks are glad to get rid of 
money which they cannot loan to good 
advantage; and, though they lose in both 
specie and legal-tenders, their reserve still 
remains above the required 25 per cent. to 
the amount of near $15,000,000. So there 
is no likelihood of the surplus being re 
ducedso lowas to make a tight money 
market. Since the commencement of the 
week the price of gold has been steadily 
maintained at 113$ to 113%, closing on Sat- 
urday afternoon at 118}. The speculative 
business in Wall Street has been rather 
quiet during the week, with a decline at the 
close of 1 to 2 per cent. from the highest 
points. This decline has been general; but 
it has been larger in Erie than in any other 
of the non-dividend-paying stocks, owing 
to the strikes on the roadand of the un- 
certainty of the president’s attempted 
negotiation of a new loan in London. 
Western Union Telegraph has been weak, in 
consequence of the delay in declaring the 
long-looked-for scrip dividend and of 
President Orton’s departure for Europe. 
Itis now uncertain whether any dividend 
will be declared before July; but it is not 
doubted that there will be a dividend then. 
There are vague points given out by some 
of the directors, however, that when the 
dividend comes it will take the Stock Ex- 
change by surprise. Toledo and Wabash 
has been injuriously affected by the falling 
off in the receipts of the road, which has 
been the result not so much from a loss of 
business as from the imprudence of the 
managers of the road in _ permitting 


their rolling stock to be employed 
by the Canada Southern. But since ‘old 
Drew” gave up the Toledo and Wabash it 
has had no friends in Wall Street to take 
care of it,and when the ‘bears’ want to 
make a raid upon the stock market they 
make their first ‘‘ drive” at Wabash, which at 
once gives way and draws the remainder of 
the market with it. Jay Gould continues 
to be the leading operator of the Street; 

but he contrives to cover up his tracks so 
successfully that no one can tell what he is 
buying or what he is selling. He has been 
very ‘‘bullish” on Union Pacific, and gave 
out the point that it was going to sell at 50; 

but, asthe price has since dropped to 88, 

there is a strong suspicion that he has been 
selling out his stock. 

The recent votes in Congress, both in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives, have failed to inspire Wall Street with 
the feeling of confidence in the financial 
future that might have been expected. The 
reports from Washington are to the effect 
that the President will put his veto upon 
any bill for increasing the currency; but 
there is not the slightest reason for believ- 
ing that he will venture to oppose a bill 
which commands a two-third vote in the 
House and which his best friends support 
in the Senate. The demand for more cur- 
rency comes from the South and the West, 
where the people are all borrowers; and the 
opposition to it comes from the East, where 
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the people are lenders. The West and the 
South want cheap money, but tha East 
wants dear pp’ and, hence, the vote on 
the subject is as strictly sectional as ‘the 
vote used to be on all questions relating to 
slavery before the war. But the borrowing 
section is the one to which the President 
himself belongs and which can command 
the greatest number of votes. It is idle, 
therefore, to expect the President to veto a 
bill which a majority of the people of his 
own section of the country are so earnestly 
askin gfor. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, APRIL 47TH, 1874. 





Offered. Asked. 

AmMeriOR... ihc hii <hi0 $5 454 150 _ 
American Exchange... _ 113 
Bank. and Brok. Ase’n.. : 90 

Central National.......... 72101 — 
UD ES EPO: -290 — 
Commerce.. 119 12044 
Corn Exchang 125 
East River...... _ 120 
Fourth National 10684 _ 
i nuke ctemareonuel 150 a 
German American......... _ 94 
Germiawies 655)628s:5065 we ces 113 — 
Gold Exchange............ _ 115 
i EE EER ~ 100 
ee Pe ee eer ees — 106 
Importers’ and Traders’.... — 200 
Oo ee ee a 7124 _ 
Leather Manufacturers’. ..181 200 
ORR 150 _ 
Manuf’s and Merch’ts’.... — 85 
LT RE ey ee 118% «125 
ee TE: 135 140 


Mechanics Banking Assoc’n — 100 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. ” _ 


erry 117 
Merchants’, .02. 0000 ..ccese _ 120 
Merchants’ Exchange..... . 82 —_ 
one 54 dwiee0eceses 180 —_ 
Nassau.. dnshacdsnce ene oa 
Mow Woth..oc'cscctsoss0ss 126 128 
N. Y. National Exchange.. 85 — 
Ninth National............ 101 101 
North America.. sseeut en 93 
NGTth RAVER. 6.0 200.0 cc0cne _ 

DE aon cesenkcnaennnece 150 180 
5, Sree Sseseen 142 145 
OG ssundins vSees.cccees 10614 _ 
Shoe and Leather......... 160 
St. Nicholas.......... Pe — 
State of New York........ 108 110 
Tradesmen’s............. ._— 155 
SPEER vatenskesintnn sane 138 145 





Banxrne House or Fisk & Hatcu, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT Bonps 
AND GOLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for cash; receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent.; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 

We also deal in the CenrraL PaciFic and 
WESTERN Paciric GoLp Bonps, which at 
present prices are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

Weare also selling the CenTRAL PaciFic 
GoLp Srx PER Cent. Lanp Bonps at 85 
and accrued interest, secured by first mort- 
gage on nearly 12,000,000 acres of the Com- 
pany’s lands in California, Nevada. and 
Utah. 

FISK & HATCH. 








New York AND OswEcGo Mipianp Ratrt- 
ROAD CoMPANY. 

First Mortgage Bondholders are request- 
ed to deposit their bonds with the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company prior to the 15th 
of April, and receive in exchange Trust 
Certificates entitling them to representation 
by the Committee of the United Foreign 
and Resident First Mortgage Bondholders. 
For further particulars apply to 

HEmeE.LBACH, Frank & Co., 
Bankers, No. 52 Exchange Place, New York. 





10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 
on sy lis and St. Paul property. Send for cir- 
cular . R. TRIPPE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


12 ree. CENT. NET.—Im 
Mortgage Bo 





Farm First 
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FINE STEEL ENGRAVING 


Charles Sumner, 


BY 


RITCHIE, 


Sent for One New Subscriber. 


READY FOR DELIVERY IN MAY. 
Particulars Elsewhere. 





For Sale or Exchange for Western Municipal 


Ww r 
Will be sold ‘separately or tee ata bargain, as the 
owners are re movies hi 





FIRST MORTGAGE rth SONDS 


VERMONT DIVISION 


Portland & Oztensturg Railroad 


WITH 


TRAFFIC GUARANTY 


oF 


Eastern R. R. of Massachusetts. 


Safe and Conservative New England 
Investment. 


The issue is LIMITED to $20,000 per mile and has 
abasis of a Cash Capital Stock of $1,200,000 
paid in at par. 

A limited amount remain unsold. Bonds issued 
in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100. 

FOR SALE BY 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk street, Boston; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York; 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


Bonds of Counties, Cities, and Towns, 
combining the advantages of 
Security Comversanaty, and 
Large Profit. 

Experience, sustained wy the) 





hest judicial au- 
MenTe as the 


cO) 
rice-lists, and further information to 
renee DEALS BEADM EES. oikis 
11 Wall St., New ork. 





EXPERIENCE ale ESTATE LOANERS 
14 YEARS 


AW. KELLOGG 


, 9t LA SALLE Si 


$4,000,000 


Werwra: ; EVE Hi “CHICAGO 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. |’ 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 











oo aren Send for and 
= ATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


FOR INVESTMENT. 
N. Y. City 7 per Cent. Stock, 


DUE 1 1900. 


CEO. K. SISTARE, 


25 NASSAU ST. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 89 and 38 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7, 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


to $100 inv 
“ ested in Wall 


references. 











VALE. 
TINE, GUMBRIDGH § 00, Benker 





DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts. New York, 
SUTRA: 
CIRCULAR NOTES an VELING CREDITS 
available in . me prin cipal cities of the world. 
TRANSFERS TELEGRAP 
EUROPE Xj ON PACIFIC COAST. 


Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


Allen, Stephens 
aom=== & Co. 


BANKERS, (Domestic). 
Neo. 25 Pine St., New York. 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 








stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
Pt pola it ntiaots 1 Missouri TEN PER ‘semi- 
annually at the American Exchange Natio: 
New York) and our choice Kansas TWEL P 
CENTS No 


d as to m pt- 
apes, ome - ad York Bank. Gur pa *- at 
Fisve loaned millio 


[April 2, 1874, 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
AGENTS. 
R P. BLANCHARD & co., 
a 124 Washington Street. 
—j**. B. GOODMAN & CO., 
73 Dearborn Street. 


ENRY J. GOODRICH, 
Dearborn Street. 

















MeRrEY & MAGILL, 
7 Clark Street, 





NYDER & LE 
E. Cor. orl and Lasalle Streets, 


M. D. KERFOOT & C 
Money loaned and property Vashington ee, 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
Southern Railway Co. 


etd MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BOND: 
cou N BONDS a! OF Oe a x EACH, REGISTHERD 
BonDs OF $1,000 ACH, INTEREST =e 
ABLE IsT JUN SanD ECEMBER, PRINCIPAL DUE 
1903. FoR Te al BEHALF OF THE COMPANY, on 
favorable terms, b: 


SCOTT, STRONG & CO., 


BANKERS, % Broad street. 
The nominal amount of tent authorized to be 
issued under this mortage is twenty-five millions, 
Of this amount SIX M. ONS are re sparred toes 


tin, asthe 
“New Sinking Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the balance 
po ONE MILLION N in amount are now offered for 
sale. 


KOUNTZE BRO THERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New Yi ork, 
allow interest on deposits, drat 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 

THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY will in. 
vest money on first-class Raat Estate at 10 per cent. in- 
a pal net, Be able semi-annually in New York, and 

will guarante er - collection of all loans made th 














wes ~~ W,- inves .. for New York and New En- 
tt r New York and Ne 
gland references and’ full at 


dress J. 
167, Des Moines, lowa 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - -° *°* $1,000,000 00 

Assets, Jan. (st, '74, $2,255,937 08 

Liabilities - °- ° 171,081 95 
Branch offices: 


2% COURT STREET, BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 





SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE TURNURB, 
A. A we SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
CHITTENDEN, CYRUS CURTI 
. SWAN WM. D. MORG 
HENRY C. BOWEN ALEX’R M. WHITE, 
ELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRY 
LLIAM M. VAIL. CHARLES LAMSO: 
THEODORE I. HUSTED,WELLINGTON 
WM SW RY F. SPAULDING, 


JOHN P 
JOHN PAINS oppy, 
HORACE B. LIN, GEORGE MO 
JAS. FREELAND, JOHN H. EAR 
Y HENRY EY 
CHARLES ¥ 
ORING ANDR LBUT 
ARTHUR W. BENDON, RoWARD4 ‘ARTIN, 
WM. 'T. CORMAN, BRADISH JOHNSON 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
GRO. Ww. SHERMAN HARTWELL, 
wes JOHN F. SLATER. 
ON, G, TOWNSEND, Secretary moog Dep't. 
JOHN K. OA AREY, Gener General A 


a) 
t=} 

















wal Dep't. 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, co corner Cedar St. 


Capital ..........cecceeee on0,cere FS 
Surplus........ Lilissssss 674,376 69 


Assets, Jan.1, 1874..$1,074,376 69 


B. 8. ALCOTT, President. 
i Re REMSEN' DAN Secretary. 
Y KIP, Assistant Secretary. 





Splendid soe Inga 
CHARLES. " SUMNER, 


WILL BE READY FOR 
DELIVERY 


NEXT MONTH. 
SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 





Particulars Elsewhere. 
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Sinancial, 
OLD WALL STREET BANKS. 





THE oldest institutions in New York are 
to be found among the banking companies in 
Wall Street, doing business on the same spot 
most of them for more than haJf a century, 
and some of them for near three-quarters 
of acentury; and in many instances there 
are great-grandsons keeping their accounts 
in the same banks where their great-grand- 
fathers did business at the commencement 
of the century. Talk of conservatism! 
There is nothing so conservative as a bank; 
nor is there any institution that so satisfac- 
torily exhibits the stability, the intrinsic in- 
tegrity, and the capacity of Americans in 
business enterprises, as those old banking 
institutions which maintained their credit 
so staunchly during wars, and panics, and 
commercial and political revolutions. The 
ost remarkable instance in the whole 
world of successful banking, we presume, 
is in the. case of the Chemical Bank, 
which cannot, however, be called one 
of the old Wall Street banks, as it was 
never located in Wall Street and is not yet 
quite half a century old. It has always 
been in the management of. the same family — 
the descendants of John Mason, its first 
president and founder; and the public do 
not really know much about it, as it remains 
a state bank, bas no circulation, and makes 
no boasts’of its dividends, as it has no nced 
todo. Its capital is only $300,000; but its 
stock is not purchasable. But that it is 
salable may be inferred from the fact that 
a few days since one share, of the par value 
of $100, was sold at auction for $1,585. 
None of the old Wall Street banks have 
done quite so well as that, though the stock 
of the City Bank, of which Moses Taylor is 
president, sold not long since at $300. The 
present banking-house of the City Bank, 
which is of marble, inéide and outside, and 
% oue of the finest banking-houses in 
the world, extends from Wall Street 
through to Pine, and affords office ac- 
commodations for a large number of other 
companies. In the old days, when it was 
considered necessary for the safety of a bank 
that the president or the cashier should live 
In the bank, the dwelling-house attached to 
the City Bank was on Pine street, in which 
Gorham A. Worth, its casbier and pres- 
\dent, for near forty years resided. Mr. 
Worth, who had been a bank cashier in Cin- 
tinnati and in Albany, and who was the 
first cashier of the Tradesmen’s Bank in 
Chatham Square, was the father of the pres- 
ent cashier of the Park Bank. The City 
Bank is under most excellent management. 
The capital stock is $1,000,000, and it 
has a reserve surplus fund of $1,000,000. 
[ts banking-house is valued at $200,000, 
ind it has on hand or had at the 
beginning of this month $1,200,000 in gold 
ind legal-tender notes to the amount of 
$1,580,000, while it bas no bills in circula- 
tion at all; but it has in the hands of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, to secure cir- 
valation, $834,000 in United States bonds. 
This, it will be acknowledged, is a ratber 
tespectable banking concern; and just as 
food a showing might be made by every 
other city bank if the same degree of 
prudence were given to its management. 

The City Bank is not the oldest of the 
old Wall Street banks. That distinction, we 
believe, belongs to the Bank of New York, 
on the corner of William and Wall Street, 
the foundation stone of the first ban king- 
house having been laid in 1807. The other 
old banks which have been in existence 
more than half a century are the Mer- 
chants, the Manhattan, the Mechanics, the 
Union, the Phenix, and the Bank of Amer- 
ica, But there is no one remaining in either 
of these venerable and prosperous financial 
institutions who has been connected with 
them for half a century. But bank officials 
ate apt to be long-lived men. The vener- 
able Thomas L. Smith, who was president 
> the City Bank when Mr. Worth became 

cashier, about fifty years ago, is now in 
One of the Auditor’s offices in Washington, un- 
om has very recently “ stepped out”; and 
-" ° aut Silliman, who went into the 

erchante’ Bank as a check clerk, fifty years 
*g0, end rose through all the intermediate 
offices to the presidency, is still a hearty and 
youthful-looking citizen of Brooklyn, Mr, 
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Shepard Knapp, who has just retired from 
the presidency of the Mechanics’ Bank, held 
that position, as the successor of John 
Fleming, since 1887; but he had been a di- 
rector a long time before. We believe that 
the oldest bank director in Wall Street—or, 
at least, the one who has been in one board 
of directors the longest time—is Mr. 
Charles E. Bill, of Brooklyn, who has 
been a director in the Bank of New 
York near forty -years; and Mr. Paul 
Bunker, one of the officers of the same 
bank, bas been connected with it about the 
same length of time. The capital stock of 
this prosperous institution is $8,000,000 and 
it has a surplus of $1,000,000. Its banking- 
house, which is a very remarkable structure 
of brown stone and brick and totally dis 
similar to any other edifice in the city, is 
valued at $250,000; but it is not half so 
costly or capacious a structure as the City 
Bank. It has an outstanding circulation of 
$842,450 and has deposited with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency $1,000,000 in U.S. 
bonds. It isa gold deposit bank, and had 
on hand at the end of February 
$2,472,756 in gold and gold notes. An 
inspection of the old ledgers of this 
institution would furnish the necessary 
materials for a commercial history of 
the City of New York. Fifty years ago it 
was considered a mark of distinction to be 
a director of the Bank of New York. Dur- 
iog the war with England, when all the 
other banks suspended specie payments, this 
bank redeemed its bills in gold; but in 1837 
and ’67 and on the outbreak of the war, in 
1861, it bad to suspend, like the rest of 
them, and it was among the first to join the 
national bank scheme when the banks were 
called upon to sustain the Union. 


THE TRANSPORTATION WANT 
OF THE WEST. 


WE have received the memorial of Mr. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, addressed to Con- 
gress and entitled ‘‘ Commerce by Reail- 
road,” the first paragraph of which we 
reproduce, as follows: 

“In the year 1873 about three hundred 
and fifty millions of bushels of grain, 
raised in the Valley of the aga 2 were 
transported by railroad to the Atlantic 
slope. The average freight per bushel was 
50 cents. In the same year the average cost 
per train per mile on all the railroads in 
Massachusetts was $1.26. At this rate the 
cost of moving a train of thirty cars of ten 
tons each from the Mississippi River to 
New York, by an air-line railroad, would 
have been $1,260, or 12 8-10 cents per bush- 
el. Allowing an equal sum for interest and 
dividends on the cost of a railroad connect- 
ing the same points, or 50 per cent. of the 
gross receipts, wheat could have been trans- 

orted to New York at 24 2-10 cents per 

ushel—equal to a saving of $85,000,000 on 
the amount transported.” 


We cannot vouch for these figures; yet, 
assuming their substantial correctness, 
they raise a question of the very deepest 
interest to all parts of the country, especial- 
ly tothe grain-growing West. That ques- 
tion is this: How shall the cost of trans- 
portation between the West and the East 
be cheapened, so that the farmer at the 
place of production may receive a fair price 
for what he has to sell? The market price 
is fixed in New York; and, if the cost of 
bringing Western products to this city ab- 
sorbs an undue proportion of this price, 
then, of course, the loss falls upon the pro- 
ducer in the market at home. Ina word, 
he is excessively taxed to pay a high rate 
of transportation charges. It makes a vast 
difference tothe farmer whether it costs 
50 cents or 24 2-10 cents to carry a bushel 
of wheat from the Valley of the Mississip- 
pito the seaboard at New York. This dif- 
ference he feels in the reduction of price at 
the place of production and original sale, 
We do not at all wonder that Western 
farmers are intensely excited with this 
question and clamoring loudly for some 
method of relief. It is to them a deeply 
practical question. 

Railways owned and managed by private 
corporations are in their very nature mo- 
nopolies, whose chief idea is to make all the 
money they can. Though they are public 
carriers, and the right of ‘‘eminent domain” 
has been exercised in their interests, they 
are conducted for private gain. Within the 
past few years the great trunk lines that 
connect the East and the West have, by a 
system of consolidation in some cases and 
by concerted action in others, acquired 











almost an absolute mastery over the trans- 
portation problem. Half a dozen men, rep- 
resenting these lines, get together in New 
York and agree upon a scale of charges, 
which the people must pay because they 
have no power to resist it. These lines, thus 
combining and having but one interest to 
serve, constitute to all intents and purposes 
a@ consolidated monopoly. Competition 
among them, in the usual sense of this 
term, is out of the question. They do not 
compete with each other, but combine to 
gain one common end. The practical result 
is about what it would be if all these lines 
were owned by a single corporation. As it 
respects interstate commerce between the 
West and the East, the country is subject to 
an imperium in imperio, which has gradu- 
ally grown into formidable proportions. 

The question which is now agitating the 
people and has found its way into the halls 
of Congress is this: What shall be done 
to break the power of this railroad king- 
dom? A bill has been passed by the House 
of Representatives for the regulation of 
railroads engaged in interstate commence, 
and the Senate last winter appointed a 
transportation committee to examine the 
whole subject and make a report thereon. 
We have no means of knowing what will 
be the character of the report presented by 
this committee. Yet on one point we are 
clear. It isthe duty of Congress to devise 
some radical remedy for the evil of which 
the people so justly complain. Mr. Hub- 
bard’s memorial contains an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the advantages to accrue from a 
double-track air-line freight railroad ex- 
tending from New York to Omaha, with 
branches to Chicago and St. Louis, author- 
ized and aided by the Government, man- 
aged by & company in connection with 
Government commissioners, and with 
freight rates fixed at the lowest point con- 
sistent with a reasonable profit on the capi- 
tal invested. Such a road, if built and 
managed according to the plan proposed, 
would be of immense service to the people. 
Relief to the public must be had in some 
way. The present status of things is sim- 
ply intolerable. 
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MONEY THE CREATION OF LAW. 


Tue Hon. Horace Maynard, in his speech 
of March 26th, 1874, told the House of Rep- 
resentatives that ‘‘ money is the creation of 
law. That is money which the law declares 
to be money.” If by this statement Mr. 
Maynard means to say that money is wholly 
‘*the creation of law,” and, hence, that law 
can give to anything the practical properties 
of money, then the statement is not true. 
It is the duty of law to enforce the payment 
of debts, and, in discharging this duty, it 
must necessarily define the medium in which 
it will make the enforcement, by declaring 
it to be a legal-tender for this purpose. It 
may enact that a certain piece of paper or a 
certain amount of gold, called a dollar, shall 
be the unit of value, and that all contracts 
for the payment of a dollar, or any multi- 
ples thereof, shall be payable in one or the 
other or both. It can determine what it 
will regard as money when enforcing con- 
tracts; and this is all that law can do in the 
creation of money. 

Back of law, anterior to it, and stronger 
than law, is another power which bas quite 
as much and even more to do with the 
creation of money. This power is trade, 
based upon and asserting the doctrine of 
exchangeable values, and revealing itself in 
the established usages of men. Trade pro- 
ceeds upon the quid pro quo theory of equiv- 
alents, and this theory law cannot repeal. 
If the law should declare that an ounce of 
iron shall be money, having an exchange 
value equal to that of a gold eagle, would this 
declaration make it money, of the same value 
as the eagle? By no means. There is no 
possibility, with or without law, of making 
an ounce of iron commercially the equiva- 
lent of the amount of gold contained ina 
gold eagle. The labor cost of the two is so 
widely different that they cannot possess 
the same exchange value. No legislation 
can force them to the same level. No legis- 
lation can make a kernel of wheat the mon- 
etary equivalent of atonof iron © | ‘ 

The truth is, the law, in deciding what 
shal] be a legal-tender for the purpose of 
enforcing contracts, must itself obey the 
higher lew of exchange valu’ which i the 
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real creator of money, or come into violent 
collision with the practical interests of the 
community. It cannot make that which 
has no value perform the function of that 
which has value. No law can compel one 
man to sell goods, or another man to buy 
goods. Trade is voluntary, a matter of in- 
dividual choice. The civil statute may en- 
act a legal tender of paper or anything 
else; but if the statute violates the element- 
ary laws of exchange value it will be the 
law’s folly. No law by simply printing 
the word dollar on a piece of paper can in- 
vest that paper with the monetary proper- 
ties of a gold dollar. The people will not 
treat the two as equivalents unless the 
former is redeemable by the latter. The 
circulating value is the true test of money, 
and in respect to this value law has no 
power to govern the actions of men. The 
true theory of legislation in respect to 
money is to embody and express in a legis- 
lative form the fact as it exists in the estab- 
lished usages of society. Legislation should, 
hence, be declarative, rather than attempt to 
he creative. 





A STANDARD AND THE STAND. 
ARD OF VALUE. 


In a short and pithy colloquy between 
Senators Bayard and Buckingham referring 
to the standard of value, the latter senator 
observed : “I have sometimes known a dol- 
lar to buy a bushel of wheat, and at other 
times I have known two dollars to be re 
quired to buya bushel of wheat. . . . I 
want td know which is the standard— 
whether it is the wheat or the coin. I want 
to know which is Daniel and which is the 
lion, which carries the umbrella—the coin 
or the wheat. It is very difficult 
for me to see which is held as the standard, 
the wheat or the coin.” 

We propose to answer the senator’s ques- 
tion, premising that by the term ‘‘ value” 
political economists mean simply “ the ex- 
change power which one commodity o1 
service has in relation to another.” Un. 
questionably in a single transaction in 
which coin should be exchanged for wheat 
each would be a standard of the value o1 
exchange power of the other. The wheat 
would bea standard of the value of the coin, 
and the coin equally a standard of the 
value of the wheat. Exchanging for each 
other, they would be commercial equiva 
lents, each measuring and expressing the 
value of the other. 

If, however, one of these articles, eithe: 
the coin or the wheat, should by the gen. 
eral usage of men be selected as the universa, 
denominator or measure of value and actu: 
ally so used in all the business exchanges 
of society, then it would be the standard o} 
measure of value and by its own value de- 
termine that of all other commodities. The 
selection and the usage—no matter now for 
what reason—lift it to this position and as. 
sign to it this function. Jn other words, it 
becomes money—that thing in which al} 
other values are computed and compared 
with each other. It is the one thing which 
men want, as the means of getting othe: 
things which they want. It is virtually a 
ticket or order upon society for whatever it 
has to sell. Its general use makes it not 
simply a standard in a single transaction of 
exchanging one thing for another, but the 
standard in all transactions. Its exchange 
power measures the exchange power of 
everything else, and by comparison with it 
all other commodities have their value 
marked. Two articles that will sell for the 
same amount of money are, hence, equal in 
value, E 

It so happens that the commercial world 
has assigned this function not to wheat, but 
to gold and silver; and, hence, these two 
commodities, when used as money, are the 
standard of value, having a universal ex- 
change power in proportion to their quan- 
tity and purity. The practical sense of the 
trading nations is that they are better adapt- 
ed to this use than any other commodities 
that can be found. As the late Chief-Justice 
well said, they ‘‘havye more value in pro- 
portion to weight and size and are less 
subject to loss by wear or abrasion than 
any other material capable of easy subdb 
vision and impression,’ and “their value 
changes less and by slower degrees, through 
considerable periods of time, than that of 
any other substance which could be used 
for the same purpose.” They, hence, ap- 

roximate nearest to the idea of an abso. 
ute uniformity of v®'=:. saucy have the 
same qualities everywhere, and everywhere 
require about the same amount of labor to 
rocure them. Nature has fitted them ta 
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Susurance. 


THE WANTS OF A LONG LIFE. 


Turn the theory of life insurance which- 
ever way we will, it presents an attractive 
subject for thought. Its general usefulness 
is that it equalizes the inevitable misfor- 
tunes and losses of life. If it does nothing 
for the individual who dies, it does some- 
thing for those who, without its aid, would 
have lost home, hope, and everything else 
by his death. And yet its benefits might be 
enjoyed during one’s lifetime as well, if the 
Insurance could be taken at a reasonable ex- 
pense, with the privileze of ending it ad- 
vantageously at the time of life when a 
man’s capacity to earn money begins to 
fail, when his energy begins to flag, his am- 
bition droops, and he stands in need of 
assistance, 

Although the “expectation of life,” 
the insurance companies call it, is an un- 
varying fact when applied to a multitude 
of men, it is not so when applied to an in- 
dividual. Thus a man of temperate habits, 
who is descended from a long-lived ancestry, 
has reason to expect to live longer than any 
other men of his age whose personal habits 
and history are different from his. Such a 
man may expect to enjoy the same longevity 
that his parents enjoyed. He may expect 
to live many years, unless his life should be 
cut off by one of the accidents to which all 
are alike exposed. To him, as to others, 
an ordinary life insurance is indispensable, 
as a precaution against the effect of these 
accidents upon the wife and children who 
trust to him for support. To take such an 
insurance is an act of wisdom on his part; 
and yet, considering his promise of long 
life, he needs something more, for he may 
outlive bis wife and children. Therefore, 
a policy of insurance which makes a pro- 
vision for them if he should die in his prime, 
and at the same time provides against his be- 
coming a dependent upon others if he should 
live until his life is unproductive, is a rea- 
sonable thing. It is adapted to his own ex- 
pectation of life. 

It is out of this condition of things that 
the Tontine plan of life insurance, which is 
practiced extensively by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, has arisen. This plan 
fixes a limit (of either ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years) at the end of which the character of 
the insurance, made when life was younger, 
is changed. Up to the end of the limit, if 
the premiums are regularly paid, the insur- 
ance continues, unless it is closed by pre- 
vious death ; and the insured then chooses 
either to give it up and receive for it a con- 
siderable value in money, or to continue it, 
withdrawing his share of the surplus in 
cash, or cenverting it into an annuity, 
which, with subsequent dividends, will be 
likely to cancel subsequent premiums ; or, 
in place of either, to exchange it fora whole- 
life policy, on which all the premiums are 
acknowledged to have been paid. This 
plan seems to present the much-desired al- 
ternative to those who have any reason to 
anticipate a long life. 

It has been urged as an objection to the 
ordinary plan of life insurance that the 
longer a person lives who is insured in a 
whole-life policy the greater is the propor- 
tion of his own money with which the in- 
surance company pays his policy when he 
dies—that he is contributing as a long liver 
to promote the stability of bis own. insur- 
ance and to compensate the loss of the 
short lives. This view of the relation ex- 
isting between the two classes covered by a 
whole-life insurance is met by the Tontine 
policy, aud the public favor has turned so 
strongly toward the Tontine plan that the 
number of its policies will increase, espe- 
cially with those who appreciate what the 
later years of a long life will need. 








WE are informed that life insurance agents 
can make first-class contracts with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society by ad- 
dressing Samuel Borrowe, Secretary, 120 
Broadway. 
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INSURANCE. 





ACCIDENTS. 


| Jocarein the FRAVELERS of Hartford, O% 





CHARLES SUMNER. 


Fine Large and perfect Steel Engray- 
ing of this great Statesman, 


By RITCHIE, 


Sent for One New Subscriber. 
Ready for Delivery in May. 
SEE PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 














OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, January 2th, 1874. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the 31st December, 1873: 


Premiums receizeto on Marine Risks from 
3lst December, 173. $6,511,114 22 


mt a8 on Policies not 
emiums on Policies not marked 0 

) A Dacccipasscacesessseccsgesesopens 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 923 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, por. ween is Risks disconnected 
e 


ut 31st December, Mb acces puasorenes bese pe pS 
z the same period........ 960,882 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 5 % 


The Company has the following Assets, viz 


United = and State of New weet 
y, Bank, and other Stocks.. 


Loans pret by Stocks and otherwise... 2, 000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... yrexrry 
Interest and sundry notes and a due 
pe sen dnd Bills Meseivable...-~. 2.83 32 
u otes an 's Receivable...... ya 
RMB. dios 5h Sib. ccctn chsocceccssooed 1,340 59 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
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MAIN OFFICE, 


EDWARD ROWELL, Ass’t Sec’y. 





REPUBLIC 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


153 BROADWAY, 


—_—_—Oo-—-—— 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1874. 


ash Fapitai oa - $300,000 
gash o- = os - = . = - = = 3373031 33 

ross Assets - - - - - - - - - - $637,0 
ercen Age ene mer eye a uk ni, ee 36'230 of 

—:0:— 
TRUSTEES: 
ROBERT S. HONE, President. 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, R. LENOX KENNED SAMUEL WILLETS JOHN J. ASTO 
JOHN A. C. GRAY .P. GIRAUD FOSTER, FREDERIC G. FOSTER, CHAS G. MILLE 
R. M. BLATCHFORD, Aue. IN JOS. GAILLARD, JR., | PHILIP G. WEAV 
ISAAC H. REED, AN’L DRAKE SMITH, ROBT H. BERDELL, JOHN E. DE WITT 
JOSEPH HOWLAND PETER FRED. DE PEYSTER, WILLAM R. FOSTER, 
SAMUEL Y. HOFFMAN, WM. BUTLER UNCAN, JOHN STEW GEO. T. ADEE, 


DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary. 


Branch Office, 504 Third Avenue, Corner East 34th Street. 





President, L. W. 





Policies issued, 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE (0, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Non. 22, R24 & REG NASSAU St, 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


- 62,000. 


Assets ------ $6,500.000, 


FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 


Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz, 





the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and aftor Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. B. CRAPMAR, Cecettary. 


TRUSTEES : 

J.D. JO LIAM H. WEBB, 
CHA DENNIS, SHEEPA RD GANDY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, GORDON W. BURNHaM, 
HENRY COIT RED’K CHAUNCEY, 
LEWIS CURTIS, : P. BURDETT, 

RLES H. RUSSELL, S SKIDDY 

ELL HOLBROOK, ROBT B. MINTURN 

E 





ER 
WM. STORGIS, CHAS. D LEVERICH, 
NRY 4 OSL 0. LOW, 

WILLIAM E. DODG CHA: . MARSHALL, 

OSEP: B., ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

A. H. EORGE W. E. 

JAMES ADAM T. SACK 
JOHN D. HEWLETT THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
B. J. HOWLAND, SIMON a bg 


BENJ. BABCOCK, HORACE G 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 84 Vice-Pres’t. 


New England 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
80th Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1874. 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1873, $11,000,172 63 
INCOME FOR 1873. 





Gross Assets Jan. 1, 1874, $14,288,261 57 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims to Policy-holders. $660,611 00 
Death Claims not yet called for. 115,777 00 


Matured Endowments........... 18,100 00 
Commissions to Agents, Taxes, 
Examiners’ Fees, etc... ...... 177,434 00 
Advertising, Printing, Sa’aries, 
and all other expenses, ...... 156,661 71 
Returned to Policy-h¢ ‘ders, 
Dividends, ete.........-+.....++ 419,621 14 
Interest Paid for Advance on 
Woe ccceceoecccocece 20,877 20 
erenente 2” essa 1 
Net Assets Dec. 31, 1873.....812,719,179 46 
Net Assets Dec. 31, 18732..... 11,000,172 03 
Increase........ atc adenei $1,719,007 43 


B. F. STEVENS, President. 
J. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
110 BROADWAY. 
§ S. STEVENS, Agent and Attorney. 





HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 E BROADWAY. 


c. sneng ie WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


t Assistant Secretaries, 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Wice-P resident, 


J. M. Srvuazrt, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartuett, Actuary. 





METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital, $300,000. 
Insures Fire Risks. | & 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 











AMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 


8 Y, 
PHENIX SS ORANSE /POMPAN ’ 


PHILANDER SnAW, Sec’y. STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres't 
ew York, 173 Broadway. 
aa Teg nt, 160 La Salle &t., 


At the request of its Presiden the Committee on 
Accounts and the Finance Committee met as a joint 


Committee for the pur, ‘al toe making @ thorough in- 
vestigation of allthe affairs of the IN! 
AN MPANY, as well ct an examination of its Se- 
curities. brn ae gh He Cash an r 
juance of t, and having m made 
very careful anes Tulle examh nation and gion, 
fore momen. oe detail, as well of books 


OR' 
They find the Company in all respects 80 und, and 
jfaas® i Ay the assets set forth in the Statement’ end- 
h December 3ist, 1873, A. } whic, is made a part 


to 

ore peceperess condition The = 
fixed ba its assets been purposely EEF low 
by the mamiibon tens, we believe, than will be real- 
ized. the last two and a years the Com- 
pany has paid all its plenty, 
of extra losses in Chicago and mn; m 
call upon its stockholders for assessments; 
no dividend assets 
$2,008,947. which is 
oon im 

e was 

pe ey 

success e y 

Fear ng able to 


Teste, and are gratified 


Committee on 
Beene i 


ae 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK 
J. H. STEDWELL, aouaneneti 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 


a gag 9 313 9 


This Company issues all kinds Ads of policies at equity 
assuran 








bie rates. Attention is also in 
pen f hi * - — an endowment 
at ‘J 


—_—_—$——— 


United ge Life, see ane?. Co., 


833.2% Varren 
pon se a 


CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
are ABSO- 
 ngransia tars ot RPA REN 
TiBBRALITY TO THE 
All forms of Léfe and Endowment Poltctes Issued. 
JOHN B. DE WITT, President. 


D. WHITING, Actuary: 





CHAS. B. PEAS 
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NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIy. 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
tame time the Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


— 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
r President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES: 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 

CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

EDWIN HOYT, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


_ 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD., Assis't Medical Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
Grantsall desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable.terms. Its dividends are 
avai ble immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums, 
If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
ence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
Principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


h tj ? i 
the ablst bu the — endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
Procuring business for this Oompany, will be liberally compensated for the work accom. 
ae . For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 








UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
—_—oO——__—. 
This company possesses the following attractive features: 


1. Its premiums are about twenty-five per cent. less than those usually charged by 
other companies, thus enabling those contemplating insurance to secure beyond contin- 
gency one-third more insurance than the same premiums will secure in a mutual company. 
2. These premiums are justified by experience. Their sufficiency and propriety have 
been abundantly verified by the approval of the best financiers and actuaries in the country. 
8. The Universal offers a fair, straightforward, and business-like contract—so much 
insurance for so much premium. 

4, Everything promised in the Company’s advertising documents is guaranteed in its 
policy. .acluding an equitable surrender value clause, in which a stated amount of paid-up 
.ife or paid-up term insurance is given for each year of the policy. 

5. Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death. 

6. The Company has issued over 20,000 policies, is in a sound and flourishing con- 
dition, and enjoying a rapidly increasing patronage. 


——)——— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Geo. C, Richardson & Co. 
MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres. American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOBE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 4th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBOUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th Street. 

J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN , late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERILN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE. 12 East Sth Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER. Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


——_0——_—-. 
OFFICERS. 
Wrm11aM WALKER, President. 


Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
GrorGE L. Montacur, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lamsert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


KNIGKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 








Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874.............. aeadaa seatadeded $8,087,211 09 
Gross Liabilities, including reserve. ..............ccccecceces 6,909,968 29 
Surplus as to Policyholders........ aaasas édadenn daunted oaaade --. 1,177,243 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 


From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 
IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle 
ment of the ANNUAL premium falling due in 1874. 


The “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
the fact that Policies bear on their fuce a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as @ 
Government Bond. 

CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Counsel. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - = = “se 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1874, - = - = - = = + = $4,852,697 65 


LIABILITIES, - - st) ee ee - $216,690 24 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
yourt-Jinge Gt-ANECAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jane 
uary, 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


E. W. DERBY, M.D., 
Consulting Physician. 





= $2,500,000 00 




















‘om ~ ASSETS. 

B BADR, ....ccccascaccocgconcgg es coce age csgnapesscccccccenes ans cas saasccccecccce $151,510 5 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate, worth areas 1,897, P+ 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Securities, $487,638.50)... *: "361; 

United IO WO nono nnncon scccccaheewliubcideduaessaccs > 1,949; i 
faterest due on ist of January, 1874,.-<1.7: - Bee 
in hands of Agents, .............66 1} 383 
>, TERETE AOR ABO DIROOS IE UI DERI RARORPOROR : gpasy 
Premiams due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office. ."""""* ne wee 
gt hp dtd ce dre UCM Ce © in Ot eS $4,852,697 65 
LiABILITTES: eecee 852,697 65 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1874.20... oe... eke cecececeesccccsccseccecceccaces $216,165 < 
DRAG, CRIN goon. cco cnconnceqconcneneqcccecccscccnscecccscccceccoscecccecccsescoccccececessecceees 393 36 
rN Oa noch 
TONY EST OPE ee het Anibch-hn Mes. OD $216,690 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 





D. A. HEALD. 24 Vice-President. 














THE DISCOVERIES — 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 


DR. R. V. 
THE WORLD’S 


PIERCE, 
DISPENSARY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


IN THE TREATMENT OF ALL 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


PARTICULARLY THOSE OF THE 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 





LIVER COMPLAINT. 





Its causes, symptoms, and rational treatment; 
Diseases of the Blood and Skin, Jaundice, 
Constipation, Piles, Headache, Colic, Di- 
arrhea, Nerv Di of Kidneys 
and Bladder, Dizziness, Heart Disease, Dys- 
pepsia, and many other forms of disease 
caused by Liver Complaint. 








Tue liver is the largest organ or gland in the 
human system. It is the great blood-purifying 
or depurating machine of our systems—the 
“housekeeper” of our health. Diseases of the 
liver are much more common than people sup- 
pose. I have observed in the dissecting-room 
and in making post-mortem examinations upon 
the bodies of those who have died of various 
diseases thatin a large portion of cases the 
liver has shown evidence of having at some 
time been diseased. 

This is true both of man and beast, as every 
butcher knows that he finds the livers of cattle, 
sheep, and swine diseased ten times where he 
finds any other organ diseased once. Almost 
every one is bilious at some time and many are 
constantly bilious. It may be mere congestion 
of the liver and torpidity of its function, or 
this may result in some structural or organic 
affection. The human system, the most per- 
fect of all the works of the Creator, is so con- 
stituted that, to be entirely healthy, it must 
throw off the waste, worn-out, and poisonous 
materials as fast as it takes on new materials 
from our food and drink. The food is made 
into nourishing and healthy blood principally 
through the offices of the stomach and liver. 
The worn-out materials are mostly carried out 
of the system through the liver, lungs, and 
kidneys. The vast importance of the liver as 
a blood-purifying and excretory organ is amply 
proven by several most learned German physi- 
ologists, who base their assertions upon actual 
experiments. 

The foul and morbid matter absorbed from 
+he various tissues and taken into the blood is 
absorbed therefrom by a healthy liver and con- 
verted into bile which is conveyed into the duo- 
denum or upper portion of the small intestine, 
where it unites with chyme (partially digested 
food), completes digestion, and separates the 
maés into refuse matter, to be conveyed away 
by the intestines, and chyle, a milky substance 
which is taken up from the intestines by the 
lacteals and carried into the blood, in which it 
circulates and is carried to every part of the 
system, furnishing those elements necessary to 
sustain a healthy growth of the different or- 
gans and parts. A healthy liver secretes each 
day about two anda half pounds of bile, which, 
as I have observed, contains a great amount of 
waste material taken from the blood. When 
the liver becomes torpid or congested, it fails 
to eliminate this vast amount of noxious sub- 

stance, which, therefore, remains to poison the 
blood and be conveyed to every part of the sys. 
tem. What must be the condition of the blood 
when it is receiving and retaining each day two and 
a half pounds of poison? Nature tries to work 
off this poison through other channels and or- 
gans—the kidneys, lungs, skin, etc.; but these 
organs become overtaxed in performing this 
labor, in addition to their natural functions, and 
cannot long withstand the pressure. 

The blood, surcharged with the daily accu- 
mulated excess of bile, unduly stimulates the 
nerves of the heart; and if this cause is long 
continued it produces chronic irritation, undue 
excitement, and morbid nutrition of that or- 
gan, developing many forms of Heart Disease. 

In like manner the lungs are affected. The 


bile-poisoned blood passes from the upper end 





right cavity of the heart to the lower cavity, 
thence directly to the lungs, circulating through 
all parts of these most delicate organs. The 
tissues of the lungs are poisoned and irritated, 
and invite the scrofulous humors with which 
the blood is burdened, by being thus irritated. 
In this way consumption, which is scrofula of 
the lungs—so‘defined and proven by all the 
most scientific authors—is established. 

The blood is ina measure oxygenized and 
purified by the lungs; but in this effort these 
organs are overworked and irritated, and the 
foul blood poison may be smelled in the man’s 
offensive breath. Nervous Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption itself are the nat- 
ural results. The lungs would not have become 
diseased had the liver done its duty by excret- 
ing the bile, 

The impure blood not only affects the heart 
and lungs, but also other important organs. It 
passes from the lungs back to the upper left 
cavity of the heart, thence to the lower cavity, 
and thence through the arteries and capillaries 
to every tissue and organ of the system. The 
kidneys are among the most important of those 
organs. They become diseased, being irritated 
and congested by the bile-poisoned blood. 

The brain, which is the great electrical cen- 
ter of all vitality, is unduly stimulated by the 
unhealthy blood which passes to it from 
the heart, and it fails to perform its 
office healthfully. Hence, the dullness, 
headache, incapacity to keep the mind on 
any subject, impairment of memory, dizzy» 
sleepy, or nervous feelings, gloomy forebod- 
ings, and irritability of temper. The blood 
itself being diseased, as it forms the sweat upon 
the surface of the skin, it is so irritating and 
poisonous that it produces discolored brown 
spots, pimples, blotches, and other eruptions, 
sores, carbuncles, and scrofulous tumors. The 
stomach, bowels, and other organs spoken of 
cannot escape becoming affected, sooner or 
later; and costiveness, piles, dropsy, dyspep- 
sia, diarrhoea, and many other forms of chronic 
disease are among the necessary results. 


Symptoms of Liver Complaint 
and of some of the diseases 
produced by it. 


A sallow or yellow color of the skin, or yel- 
lowish brown spots on the face and other parts ; 
dullness and drowsiness, with frequent head- 
ache, dizziness, bitter or bad taste in the 
mouth, dryness of the throat, and internal heat ; 
palpitation of the heart; in many cases a dry, 
teasing cough, with sore throat ; unsteady appe- 
tite, sourstomach, with a raising of the food and 
a choking sensation in the throat ; sickness and 
vomiting, distress, heaviness, or a bloated and 
full feeling about the stomach and sides, which 
is often attended with pain and tenderness; 
aggravating pains in the sides, back, or breast 
and about the shoulders ; colic, pain, and sore- 
ness througb the bowels, with heat; costipa- 
tion of the bowels, alternating with frequent 
attacks of diarrhea; piles, flatulence, nervous- 
ness, coldness of the extremities ; rush of blood 
to the head, with symptoms of apoplexy; 
numbness of the limbs, especially at night; 
cold chills, alternating with hot flashes: with 
dullness, low spirits, unsociability, and gloomy 
forebodings. -Only a few of the above symp- 
toms will be likely to be present in any case at 
one time. 


Rational and Successfal Treats 
ment of Liver Complaint. 


T have shown how a large variety of diseased 
conditions are directly produced by liver com- 
plaint. By curing the disease of the liver we 
remove the cause, and thereby radically cure 
not only the liver complaint, but also the vari- 
ous other diseased conditions produced by it. 

It is generally the custom to take strong liver 
stimulants for the cure of liver complaint, and 
both the mineral and Me aaa kingdoms have 
been diligently searched to procure the most 
drastic and poisonous purgatives, in order to 
produce a powerful effect upon the liver and 
rouse the ing and enfeebled o These 
medicines are given freely and in forge a 


which keep the liver in an excited condition 
while under their influence. 


This system of trestment is on the same 
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principle as that of giving a weak and debil- 
itated man large portions of brandy to enable 
him to do a certain amount of work. Every 
intelligent person can readily see or imagine 
the condition the man would be in when the 
work was done and the brandy withheld. And 
it is just so with the liver. When the stimu- 
lant is withheld, the organ gradually relapses 
into a more torpid or sluggish and weakened 
condition than before. What, then, is wanted ? 
Evidently medicines that, while they arouse 
the liver to action, will do it not by an irritat- 
ing and stimulating effect, ad is produced by a 
dose’of great, repulsive, sickening, drastic pills, 
calomel, blue mass, mandrake, or podophyllin ; 
but by a tonic, invigorating, and strengthening 
influence upon that organ. Medicines are 
wanted that, while they cause the bile to flow 
freely from the liver, as that organ is toned 
into action, will not overwork and thus debil- 
itate it; but will, when their use is discon- 
tinued, leave the liver strengthened and healthy. 
Such medicines Iam happy to have been able 
to discover and introduce to the affiicted, for 
their relief and cure. Asaremedy for all the 
various manifestations of disease resulting 
from ‘Liver Complaint,’ as it is usually 
termed, and asa blood purifier, Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is positively un- 
equaled. By it the liver and stomach are 
changed to an active, healthy state, the ap- 
petite regulated and restored, the blood and 
secretions thoroughly purified and enriched, 
and the whole system renovated and built up 
anew. 

Its action is mild, yet positive and lasting. It 
does not simply palliate the disease and relieve 
it for the time being; but it produces radical 
and lasting benejit. 

There are, however, some peculiar constitu- 
tions on which the Discovery will not prove suf- 
ficiently laxative to unclog the bowels ; and, in- 
stead of taking it in larger doses than two tea- 
spooufuls four times a day, if that quantity does 
not move the bowels twice in twenty-four hours, 
take from one to three of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pelletseach day, or just sufficient to 

roduce the desired relaxation, which should 
fall short of a cathartic effect. In fact, the com- 
bined use of the Pellets and Discovery from 
the first in the mild doses which I recommend 
will be found most effective in arousing the 
secretion of the liver and subduing congestion 
or inflammation of that organ. Do not use any 
other laxative or cathartic with the Discovery, 
as none other is so well calculated to work in 
harmony with and assist the Discovery in its 
congenial operation. Other catbartics will 
frequently counteract and interfere with or 
neutralize the power and good effects of the 
Discovery. They should not, therefore, be used. 
These little Purgative Pellets, or Sugar-Coated 
Root and Herbal Juice Anti-bilious Granules, 
on the other hand, are so compounded as to 
harmonize with and assist the Discovery. In 
allliver diseases administer only so many of 
them as will produce a perceptible effect in 
the way of relaxing the bowels. 
long continued should be the rule. In this waya 
lasting tonic or inwignssting effect is produced 
upon the liver, which can never be attained by 
pend huge, poisonous, drastic doses of great 

ills, constructed of crude, harsh ingredients. 

he liver has been worse abused by the admin- 
istration of such debilitating, harsh, poisonous 
drugs than any other organ of the human 
system. Drastic cathartics are compounded in 

1 kinds of shapes, to meet the morbid tastes 
and fancies of the people. Both science 
and experience have demonstrated that in 
the treatment of all diseases of the liver, 
stomach, bowels, blood, and, in fact, all 
chronic diseases, they must cured, if at 
all, by rational means;(not by harsh, drastic 
doses, which powerfully sbock and irritate the 
system and many times produce permanent in- 
jury to the constitution. Chronic diseases are 
slow in their progress, and can be cured only 
by a gradual process, step by step. As acom- 
parison, a Jarge structure, that has taken years 
of labor to rear, may be hastily torn down, and 
will require the same length of time to rebuild 
as before, it being done step by step, brick upon 
brick ; so the physical system may become dis- 
turbed and shattered by disease from the wan- 
ton or ignorant violation of Nature’s laws, and 
will require the slow and steady process of 
medication to rebuild, cell by cell, tissue upon 
tissue, until the structure is complete. If, then, 
you are suffering from liver complaint, or any 
of its multifarious consequences, do not expect 
to be cured at once, bya few purgative doses of 
drastic ow’ which tear down the system, in- 
stead of building it up; but go at it rationally 
and intelligently, as you would go to work to 
accomplish any other important undertaking, 
with a determination to persevere until success 
crowns your efforts. Take my Golden Medical 
Discovery, combining with its use the use of 
my Purgative Pellets, in small laxative doses, 
and persevere until perfect health is restored, 

which is as sure to result as that the morning 
dew will be dispelled by the rising sun. 


Discovery and Pellets are Sold 
by Druggists the World Over. 


A CURE OF LIVER DISEASE. 
RUSK, Tenn., May 10th, 1873. 


Dr. R. V. PIERCE: 
Dear Sir:—My wife last year at this time was con- 
fined to her bed with Chronic Liver Disease. I had 


weighed 82 pounds; now she wei 140 pounds and 
S h She has taken eight bottles in 





WORKS WONDERS. 


_. BERGEN, Genesee Co., N. Y., March 23d, 1871. 

Dr. k. V PIERCE: 
Dear Sir:—Your treatment in my case has been 
quite successful and eas, and for which I de- 
sire to express my soe. have been troubled 


d many years, and was failing 
last A 


Ww & goo 
slowly allthe time; and it Awzust I called on you 
and got a of your Golden Medical Disco 

r "8 


edical very 

has worked wonders in my’ and I recommend 

to those tme express grati- 
tude to you for su leu services. 


Se 
A WONDER TO HERSELF. 
TANKTOWN, Oeraran we.” iQhio, i 


To Dr. R. V. PIERCE: 
Your Discovery needs only a fair trial, and it will do 


ears 


medicines 
two and three hundred dollars ter, 
but worse; when I give upall hope last spring of living 


oo late. fe went and bousk 
went an t two bott! 

found it was helping me very mach. Gane ish Twas 
troubled with tarrh and Sore Throat, and wag 


Now my head is as sound as a dollar, my voice is 





has not been told. 

Yours, with respect, 
Mrs. J. B. CUTLER, Bath, Me., says: “ My eldest 
daughter was sick for three years with Liver Com- 
plaint and Dyspepsia, and your Discovery cured her.” 


HESTER LACKEY, 





Did space permit, I could give hundreds of tes. 
timonials from those cured of Liver Disease by 
my Discovery. 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 


Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, St. Anthony’s 
Fire, Rose Rash or Erysipelas, Ring Worms, 
Pimples, Blotches, Spots, Eruptions, Pus. 
tules, Boils, Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, Rough 
Skin, Scurf, Scrofulous Sores and Swell. 
ings, Fever Sores, White Swellings, Tumors, 
Old Sores or Swellings, Ulcers of the Liver, 
Stomach, and Kidneys, Lungs and Uterus. 





“The b. od is the life.” This is as true as a 
mathematical or any other scientific proposi- 
tion and one that should influence every physi- 
cian. From the blood we derive ourstrength and 
mental capabilities. When this source is cor 
rupted the painful and eorrow-producing effects 
are visible in many shapes. From our blood 
our systems are built up and kept in repair, 
The strength of our constitutions and our 
powers of endurance and withstanding disease- 
producing agencies with impunity depends 
largely upon the condition in which our blood 
iskept. If it holdsin suspension or solution 
vilo festering poisons, organic functions 
are ——— thereby. Settling upon vital 

rgans—' the bsealu, lush 
oe re Lianeye—the effect of these 
poisons in the blood is many times 
most disastrous. Hence, it behooves every one 
to keep their blood in a perfectly healthy con- 
dition ; for, when you purify your blood to cure 
Salt Rheum or an Erysipelas humor, you not 
only cure those diseases, but you put your 
system in such an improved condition that you 
are not so liable to any other disease. No 
matter what the external or exciting cause may 
be, the real or direct cause of a large proportion 
of all chronic or lingering diseases is bad blood. 
The multifarious forms in which it manifests 
itself would form subjects upon which I might 
write volumes. But, as all the varied forms of 
disease which depend upon bad blood (a few of 
which I have enumerated at the head of this 
article) are cured or best treated by such medi- 
cines as take up from this fluid and excrete 
from the system the noxious elements, it is not 
of practical importance that I should describe 
each minutely. For instance, medical authors 
describe about fifty varieties of skin disease; 
but, as they all require for their cure very 
similar treatment, it is of no practical utility to 
know just what naine toapply to a certain form 
of skin disease, so you know how best to cure 
it. Then, again, I —— go on and describe 
various kinds of scrofulous sores, fever —_ 
white swellings, enlarged glands, and ulcers 0! 
varying appearance; but, as all these various 
appearing manifestations of bad blood are 
cured by auviform means, I deem such acoursé 
unnecessary. Thoroughly cleanse the blood 
which is the age fountain of life, and good 
digestion, a fair skin, buoyant spirits, vital 
strength, and soundness of constitution will all 


return to us. : 

The Liver is the great depurating or blood- 
cleansing organ of thesystem. Set this great 
‘housekeeper’? of our health at work, an 
the foul corruptions which gender in the blood 
and rot out, as it were, the machinery of life 
are gradually expelled from the s:st:m. For 
this purpose my Golden Medical Discovery and 
Purgative Pellets are pre-eminently the articles 
needed. They cure every kind of humor, from 
the worst scrofula to the common pimple, 
blotch, or eruption. Great eating ulcers kiad 
ly heal under their mighty curative influence. 

Enlarged glands, tumors, and swellings dwin- 
dle away and disappear under the influence of 
these great resolvents, The system being put 
undef their influence for a few weeks, the skin 
becomes smooth, clear, soft, and velvety, and, 
being illuminated with the glow of _— 
health from within, true beauty stands forth in 
all its glory. 

The Effects of all medicines which operate 
upon the system through the medium of the 
blood are necessarily somewhat slow, no — 
how geod the remedy employed. The cure of a 
these diseases, however, is, with the use of these 
most potent agents, only a matter of time. 

Most medicines which are advertised | 
blood purifiers and liver medicines cop iD 
either mercury in some form or potassium me 
iodine variously combined. All of ; s* “ 
agents have a strong tendency to break z “4 
the blood corpuscles and debilitate and = 
wise permanently injure the human system, 
and should, therefore, be discarded. fe 

My Golden Medical Discovery, on the ba pi 
ee § being composed of the fluid extrac at 
native plants, barks, and roots, will in D0 


ly. Sarsa 
and curative only. tion ag 8 Dood purifier, 1s 
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ea 
place, as it is doing, to the more positive 
and valuable vegetable alteratives which later 
medical investigation and discovery has brought 
to light. 
Both Discovery and Pellets are 
sold by all first-class Druggists 
im all parts of the world. 


DOCTORS COULDN’T HELP HIM. 


JOHN A. WILSON, Esq., Meigsville, Morgan Coun- 
ty, Ohio, writes: “ en I was twelve or en years 
eItook what is called ban Evil or Scrofula, 


with five rs, and not one of them 
helped me so much as one bottle of your Discovery. 
I am well and able to do a good day’s work.” 


SALT RHEUM AND ERUPTIONS 
CURED 


Mrs. A. W. WILLIAMS, Claverack, Columbia Coun- 
N. ¥., writes: “I had been afflicted with Salt 
Yreum in its worst form for a great many years, until 
Ibought your Golden Medical Discovery, and took 

es and a half, and was entisely cured. From 
my shoulders to my hands I was entirely covered with 
Eruptions; also on face and I was also afflicted 
with Rheumatism, so thatI walked only with great 
difficulty, and that is entirely cured.” 


HIP-JOINT DISEASE CURED. 
J. M. BINSON, West Grove Station, Iowa, July 
writes: “ My wife first became lame nine 





pwellin broke on her hip, discharging 
ties, and since that time there are several openings. 
Have had five doctors, at an expense of $125, who say 
pothing will do any good but asurgical operation.” 

Jul: Ath, 1873, he writes thus : “My wife has certainly 
recelved a great benefit from the use of your Discov- 
ery, for she was not able to get off the .and was 


Thousands of Testimonials can 
be shown at the World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, 
N. Y., expressing the gratitude of those who 
have been cured by Golden Medical Discovery 
of all forms of Blood Diseases affecting the 
Skin, Throat, and Bones. 


DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Cough. 

CONSUMPTION.—The great prevalence of 
this disease and its fatal results are well cal- 
culated to enlist our best efforts for its cure. 
What is Consumption? It isa disease of the 
lungs, produced by an acrid and impure con- 
dition of the blood, which, circulating through 
these most delicate o 8, poisons and irri- 
fates, their figgues and invites the scrofulous 

10 € Divud, causing the deposition of 
tubercles and establishing local scrofula. An- 
other prolific exciting cause of the develop- 
ment of scrofulous disease of the lungs, or tu- 
bercular consumption, is Chronic Nasal Catarrh, 
which, extending along the mucous lining mem- 
brane of the throat, trachea, and bronchial 
tubes, finally attacks the substance of the lungs, 
and here establishes such an irritation as to 
invite the blood to deposit its burden of impur- 
ities in these organs. Consumption itself is 
not so often hereditary as is generally sup- 

ed. That a condition of low vitality may 

@ transmitted from parents to children is un- 
questionably trae. It is this deficiency of 
vitality which is inherited—a weakness which 
makes nutrition imperfect and leads to the 
deposit of tubercles. But thousands of per- 
sons who inherit feeble vitality would never 
suffer from consumption if the functions of the 
system were kept correct and the blood pure. 

en the liver becomes torpid, and but very 
imperfectly pours off the effete, poisonous ma- 
terials of the blood, the lungs, as has before 
been shown, become irritated. The general 
health becomes broken down, and the person 
feels languid, weak, faint, drowsy, and con- 
fused. Pain in the right side, in the region of 
the liver, and sympathetic pain in the shoul- 
ders and spine and through the lungs is gen- 
erally complained of. The.patient has a dry, 
hacking cough—that liver Cough! Small, 
minute tubercles are developed in the lungs, 
aod perhaps exist for months all unknown to 
their victim. Nothing is done to remove the 
tubercles by the ordinary treatment. Couch 
is only a symptom of the disease; yet this on y 
is aimed at in the usual treatment. 

There is no rational way to cure consump- 
tion except to purify the blood. Those poison- 
ous materials in the blood which cause the 
tubercles must be thrown off by exciting the 
liver to action. Vitality must be supported, 
the system nourished and built up, and the 
development of tubercles thus prevented. Re- 
move the blood 


From the properties and remedial effects of 
my Golden Medical Discovery the reader will 
Teadily understand why it has been so success- 
fal in curing this fatal malady. 

With it I have arrested the hacking and har- 
assing cough, the night-sweats and hectic fever 
of the consumptive invalid, snatched from the 
Jaws of death and restored to health and happi- 
ness many who, but for my Discovery, must 
s00n have fallen victims to that relentless foe. 

» I believe, has instilled into the roots and 
Plants from which this wonderful medicine is 
cinetod the healing properties by the use of 
Which consumption, the scourge of the human 

ily, may, in its early stages, be promptly 

— d and permanently cured. do not 
ish to delude, flatter, and then disappoint the 

I cted by asserting that this can be accom- 
Plished when the lungs are half consumed, as 
nie who, being devoid of all conscience 


em- 
in the first or early stages of the dis- 

bi know from —e observation and actu- 
tests in hundreds of cases that it will posi- 
Wvely arrest the disease and restore health and 


. But, if @ 
ployed my Golden Medical Discovery is 


strength. From its wonderful power over this 
terrible disease I thought strongly of calling it 
my Consumptive Cure; but, from the fact that 
it is a perfect specific for the sore throat and 
hoarseness to which ministers and other public 
speakers and singers are subject, and also for 

itis and all severe and is an inval- 
uable remedy for diseases of the Liver and also 
as a Blood Purifier, I decided not to apply to it 
a name which might mislead, apd prevent its 
use in other diseases for which it is so admira- 
bly adapted. I wish to mention a most won- 
derful nutritive property which it possesses, 
and which so peculiarly adapts it to the wants 
ofthe consumptive and the scrofulous. The 
nutritive properties possessed by Cod Liver Oil 
are trifling when compared with those pos- 
sessed by my Discovery. It is astonishing to 
see how it builds up the solid muscle and in- 
creases the flesh and weight of those whose 
systems are reduced below the usual standard 
of perfect bealth. 

RONCAHITIS.—This is an irritation or in- 
flammation of the bronchial tubes, which carry 
the air we breathe into the lungs. It arises 
from a cold settled in the throat, from catarrh 
extending to these parts, from scrofulous affec- 
tions, and from severe use of the voice. The 
irritation from this latter cause commences in 
the and glottis, which are the organs of 
the voice, and, extending downward, produces 
sore throat, hoarseness, coughing, and spitting 
of mucous matter, sometimes mixed with blood. 
It is chiefly dangerous from its tendency to 
spread into the lungs and terminate in consump- 
tion. Those afflicted with it should avoid the 
irritating causes which have brought it on— 
such as too much use of the voice, inhalation 
ofirritating substances, or colds which settle 
inthe throat. If caused by an extension of ca- 
tarrh from the head, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Reme- 
dy should be used until the catarrh is cured. 
In treating Bronchitis, mucilaginous drinks of 
slippery-elm bark or gum arabic should be 
used, to assist in soothing the local irritation. 

My Golden Medical Discovery should be taken 

in teaspoonful doses every two or three hours. 
A mustard poultice applied to the extreme 
upper part of the chest is very serviceable as 
an assistant. In obstinate cases a sweat is often 
advantageous, cere being had, of course, to 
avoid taking cold. Should the bowels incline 
to be costive, they must be kept loose and free 
by small laxative doses of my Purgative Pellets. 
repeated daily. It isin the cure of severe an 
obstinate cases of this disease that my Golden 
Medical Discovery has achieved unparalleled 
success and won the loudest praise from all 
who have used it. 

COUGH.—Cough is not a disease ; but simply 
a symptom by which various diseased con- 
ditions of the throat, bronchial tubes, and 
lungs manifest themselves. But, whether it 
arises from the irritation produced in the 
throat and larynx by taking cold, from an attack 
of Bronchitis, from incipient Consumption, or 
from various other causes, nothing will allay 
it more speedily or cure it more _ peenently 
than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
It does not matter whether it may be a recent 
or acute attack ora lingering or chronic cough ; 
my Discovery is in either case equally well 
adapted for its relief and permanent cure. In 
fact, I believe it will cure a cough in one-half 
the time necessary to cure it with avy other 
medicine; and it does it not by drying it up, 
but by removing the cause, subduing the irri- 
tation, and healing the affected parts. 

No time should be lost in commencing the 
use of a proper medicine for the relief of a 
cough ; for, unless this course is pursued, seri- 
ous and dangerous disease of the lungs is liable 
to result. My Discovery is wrapped with a 
pamphlet, giving full directions for its use in 
colds and coughs; also advice as to other valu- 
able means which may be employed to aid the 
frente in breaking up a cold and subduing 
the cough. 


BLEEDING FROM LUNGS, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


CONSUMPTION. 
A WONDERFUL CURE. 





Rocu N. Y., Jan. 13, 1874. 
R. V. Prenck, M. D., Buffalo, N. ¥.: - 
‘Dear Sir —t had d from Catarrh in an 








agera- 
vated form for about twelve years, and for several 
Bronchial trouble. tag BE | doctors 


labors on a paper in New York City, I was attacked 
with Bronchitis in a severe f 


strated with Hemorrhage from the Lungs, having 
Jour": epilip within, tus” 
0; 


Septembe otk wil I Sete 
mber follo prov: 

bee able to be about.’ ———_ in a very feeble state. 

mw bronchial trouble rema nd wi 


came 
to the house. A 
friend sungestes your remedies. But I was extreme! 
at they would do me any good, as I h 
mo pPee bts S Ss 
rs s! MA 
and read it carefull 


stood y 
f Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, your Golden 
fedical Discovery and Pellets, and eomiinenced their 
1 soon began toimprove. The Disco 


r, my 
in strength and flesh. 
: of the Sep me poy ng. 

Bronchitis had near! sappeare no 
we — had entirely ro ed to raise bl $ 
ctation of some of my 


and, contrary to the e: 
friends, the cure Ihave no 
more hemorrhages he | and am entirely 
free from the Catarrh, fre’ 

uch and so long. The debt of gratitude I owe for 
the blessing I have received os ands ows no 
bounds, Iam thoroughly satisfied, from my experi- 


ence, that your m ines will master the worst forms 
of that odious disease—Catarrh—as well as throat and 
lung diseases. I have recommended them to very 
many and shall over speak in ml praise. 

ratefully YOVM. H. SPENCER. 
P.-O0. Box No. 87, Rochester, N. Y. 


In another letter Mr. Spencer says: ‘I bave 
had a remarkable experience. Those familiar 
with my past illness look upon my present con- 
dition of health as an almost miraculous restor- 
ation. The pbysician who treated me during a 





= of my illness, and who is probably the 
t surgeon and old-school physic‘an in this 


caaceuennieniaeeemitimeteaeiate Ree 
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city, said to me last summer that, ‘ according 
to the usual course of things, a man in the con- 
dition you were in a year ago ought to have 
died.’”? Those who are inclined to be skepti- 
cal and who may doubt the authenticity of Mr. 
Spencer’s testimonial will have their ske 
ticism removed by addressing a short note to 
bim. I hope no one, however, will annoy him 
with long letters; as, although he feels very 
grateful for his restoration to health and is 
willing to aid in spreading the glad tidings of 
relief to other sufferers from Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, and Consumption, yet, if one out of a 
thousand who read this testi ial should 
write him aletter asking an answer, be would 
find little time to do anything else than write 
replies. I hope, therefore, any who do write 
him will say but few words, and not forget to 

@ postage stamp for a reply, or you cannot 
expect him to answer. 

r. Spencer is a gentleman very widely 
known, and among those who know him no 
one would pretend to- question his statements 
nor doubt his sound ju ent. 

: His testimonial is only a fair sample 
of thousands of others received from 
those who have been cured of Lingering 
Coughs, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Consumption, 
of severe diseases peculiar to Females, and 
many other forms of disease, by using my 
Family Medicines, after they had been pro- 
nounced incurable by eminent physicians. I 
have more testimonials of this kind in my office 
than one man can lift ; but I can here give only a 
few of them. 





Reduced to a Mere Skeleton, Cured 
by 


COLDEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


Messrs. M. C. MCMILLAN & SON, druggists, 
of Latrobe, Penn., Jan. 20th, 1874, write: 


“Wecan truly say your medicines are becoming 
more popular in our community every day, and the 
de d is constantiy increasing. in our 


pearan: 
reduced toa mere skeleton. It hada terrible cough 
and spitting of yellow matter. Every one thought it 
the reach of medicine. They were induced to 
our Golden Medical Discovery. 
as fat and pearts as any, inthe neighborhood. W 
understand that Mr. Smith intends writing to you and 
giving a description of the case in full.” 


CURED HIS DAUCHTER OF CON- 
SUMPTION. 


JNO. PARKER, Esq., druggist, of Sheboy- 
gan Falls, Wis., writes : 
“* Your medicines are spoken very highly of in these 
A gentleman was telling me, a short time 
since, that your Medical Discov: cured his daughter 
of Consumption, after they had given her up to die.” 


. The child isnow 
e 





More Cases of Consumption Cured. 


KATE T. WARDNER, Ravenswood, West 
Va., Oct. 28th, 1872, says : 
“For the last year I have been Kony § our Golden 


Medical Discovery. _ J owe my life to aving been 
afflicted for years. aS ponte 4 it but a short time be- 


fore I was A tl 
able to sit up —_ was suffering greatly with m 
titles of the 


in my lungs. I have used twelve 
v' 


8. R. EGLAR, druggist, of West Union, Ohio 
writes to state that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery bas effected a wonderful cure of Con- 
sumption in his neighborhood. 


TO INVALID LADIES. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 


is very strongly recommended by the Medical 
Faculty and is largely prescribed among their 
female epee It is worthy of all confidence 

as may be seen from the following testimonial 5 


ATLANTA, ILL., July Mth, 1873. 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


used your medicines since 

they have been brought here but that can say. with 
greatly benefited. Since I have 

or seven around me left 


their families, after being cured of th 
asmine. You do not know whata wonder it created 
in our city, by its restoring my sister I wrote you 
about; for she had been under the care of three of 
our best doctors, but could not sit up but fora few 
minutes at one time. I of her to A Re 
medicines, and before she had used half the es 
she could go all around the ,and has now just 
come home from a visit five miles et 

‘ Mrs. THOS. McFARLAND. 

Dr. G. B. CHAPMAN, Plattsmouth, Neb., 
writes : 

“TI have under treatment a lady who, for the past 
sevan years has m afflicted, and, after trying sev- 
eral ysicians, without receiving benefit, is gaining 
ra; ly on your Favorite Prescription.” 


TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 


Many times Women call upon their famil 
physi $s, one with dyspepsia, another wit! 
palpitation, another with trouble of the breast, 
another with pain here and there; and in this 
way they all present alike to themselves and 
their easy-going and indifferent doctors sepa- 
rate and distinct diseases, for which he pre- 
scribes his pills and potions, assuming them 
to be such, when in reality they are all symp- 
toms caused by some uterine disorder. And, 
while they are thus only able, perhaps, to palli- 
ate fora time, they are ignorant of the cause, 
and encourage their practice until large bills 
are made, when the suffering patients are no 
better in the end, but probably worse for the 
delay, treatment, and other complications made, 
and which a proper medicine directed to the 
cause would have entirely removed, thereby 
instituting health and comfort, instead of pro- 
longed misery. 

From Miss LORINDA E. Sr. CLAIR, Shade, 
Athens County, Ohio, Oct. 14th, 1872: 

Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Your Favorite 
Prescription, 14 working alwoes like a miracle on me. 
some. better already I have been for over two 

From ELLA A. SCHAFER, Zanesville, Ind., 
Aug. 3d, 1872: 

Dr. PIERCE:—I received the medicine you sent 
me and began using it immediately. Asaresult of the 
treatment, I feel better than I have for three years. 
From Mrs. JOHN K. HAMLIN, Odell, Iil., 
March 19th, 1872: 

:—The Favorite Prescription has done 








me good, whieh Iam very thankful for. 


ee 





LET THE PEOPLE SPEAK. 


wife a world of good. She has taken nearly two bot- 
tles, and has felt better the past two weeks than at 
any time in the past two years. No more periodical 

» none of taching back or draggi sensa- 
tion in her stomach she has been accustomed to for 
several years. I have so much confidence in it that I 
= be perfectly willing to warrant it to certain 


truly yours, 
GEO. B. WHITING. 


Mrs. E. R. DALY, Metropolis, Ill., wri 
Jan. 9th, 1973: — — 


Dr. R. V. PIERCE :—My sister is using the Favori 
Prescription, with great bene. i taalacett sat 


MARY ANN FRISBIE, Lehman, Penn., 
writes, May 29th, 1872: 


medigns Sis beomror wore Gener (o'S9 (halal 
nm of more benefit me than 
other and hundreds of doctors’ bills. 


HARLEMVILLE, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
R. V. PIERCE wD Co., N. Y., July 9th, 1873. 


d 
and did all I could to bring “order out of chaos”; but 
upon laying aside all cares and continuing the rem- 


some external pressure. ey seem to have left me 
like magic, suddenly, and have had no return. All 
other symptoms have been removed. The severe 
weakness and faintness have disappeared, and I can 
f° up-stairs with comparative ease now. I would 

ave informed ay ere thisof my improvement, for I 
appreciated it ; but I was fearful it was only transient 
benefitI was receiving. ButI think sufficient time 
has elap to sider the beneficial results perma- 
nent. Accept of my best wishes for your future suc- 
cess and your kindness in advising me. 


7” MRS. M. NETTIE SNYDER. 





EVERY INVALID LADY should send two stamps 
for Dr. Pierce’s Treatise on Chronic Diseases. 


TREATMENT OF 


CHRONIC DISEASES 
A SPECIALTY. 


Without boasting, I can say that probably no 
other physician living has had so great experi- 
ence in treating Chronic Diseases as myself. 
Advertising largely as I have for years in every 
part of America and several foreign countries, 
spending many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in this way, and making a specialty of the 
treatment of Chronic Diseases, many thousands 
have thereby been led to consult me for relief. 
Although I advertise my Family Medicines and 
sell them through druggists very largely—the 
sales amounting to over a quarter of a million 
dollars yearly—yet that is but a smal] branch 
of my enterprise, the treatment of Coronic 
Diseases being my principal busin=-ss. Family 
Medicines which I put up for sale are simply 
some favorite prescriptions and compounds of 
mine, which my large experience iu the prac- 
tice of my profession has enabled me to dis- 
cover, develop, perfect, and test; and the won- 
derful cures which they effect serve to call at- 
tention to and give the people confidence in 
me as a physician, and thus they have very 
largely increased my practice at the World’s 
Dispensary. Within the past few years some 
very important and wonderful new remedies 
bave been discovered and tested in this insti- 
tution. Among the most important is a series 
of positive specifics for Imdigestion or 
Dyspepsia, by which we are now enabled 
to bring this terribly distressing complaint 
completely under control. Several hundreds 
of very bad cases have been completely and 
er cured by the physicians of this 

ispensary. Most of these cases had been the 
rounds of Allopathic and Homeopathic treat- 
ment, with little or no benefit. 

A treatment for Piles, or Hemorrhoids, has 
also been perfected, which never fails to cure in 
any case, however bad. In fact, I am willing to 
warrant a cure in every case, and if I fail to 
cure will forfeit $200. 

Diplomas from leading Universities and Med- 
ical Colleges, hanging in my office, attest my 
thorough education in medicine and surgery, 
and an immense experience in diseases of this 
character, with the development of new reme- 
dies and modes of cure, have enabled me to 
succeed in thousands of cases where others 
have failed. Most Chronic Diseases can be 
treated just as well at adistance as if here in 
person, as my vast experience enables me to 
judge correctly from a written description of 
symptoms and answers to questions which I 
send as to the nature and extent of the disease 
under which the patient is laboring, and adapt 
medicines to cure in the least possible time. I 
have never seen one out of five hundred whom 
I have cured. As bank tellers and cashiers, 

who daily handle large quantities of currency, 
become very vay a at detecting spurious 
money, rejecting it from among the genuine 
with only a glance at the engraving or a touch 
of the paper, and never making a mistake, so 
the educated physician, by large practice and 
great familiarity with disease, can become 
equally skillful in detecting the nature and ex- 
tent of apy malady from a written description 
of symptoms. 

Address all letters to 


R. V. PIERCE, M.D., 
World’s Dispensary, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Farm and Garden. 


SUN-DIALS FOR PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 


BY A. D. GRIDLEY, 


WE are not insensible to the beauty and fit- 
sess of vases, statuary, and arbors for lawns 
and flower gardens, but we wish just now to 
say @ word in behalf of that ancient rural em- 
bellishment, the sun-dial. Mr. Downing once 
wrote of it: ‘‘Sun-dials are among the oldest 
decorations for the garden and grounds, and 
there are scarcely any which we think more 
suitable. They are not merely decorative, but 
nave also a useful character. When we meet 
daily in our walks with one of these silent 
monitors of the flight of time we become in a 
fegree attracted to it, and really look on it as 
gifted with a species of intelligence, beaming 
out when the sunbeams smile on its dial- 
plate.” 

It has a history worth knowing. The Baby- 
lonians are eupposed to have invented it, 
though the Egyptians have put in a claim to 
the same honor. King Ahaz set up one of 
these instruments in his palace grounds 713 
years before the Christian Era. A century 
later we find the Greeks cultivating the sciences 
of geometry ond astronomy and excelling all 
other nations in minftte and accurate divisions 
of time. About 600 years before Christ Anax- 
imander erected a gnomon, or pyramid, which 
showed the time of noon either by its shortest 
shadow or by the shadow falling on a meridian 
tine. 

The Romans appear to have been slow in 
adopting any scientific method for dividing 
time. As late as 300 years before Christ the 
Only periods of the day noted by them were 
the sunrise, noon, and sunset. The first sun- 
dial which appeared in Rome was a trophy of 
battle, taken in the first Punic War, and was 
brought from Catania, Sicily. It was not a 
perfect time-keeper, however, there being four 
degrees difference between Rome and Catania, 
for which latter place it was constructed. 
Ninety-nine years afterward the Consul 
Martius Phillipus caused a new and more 
accurate one to be made. He doubtless em- 
ployed some wise-handed Greek to do the 
work, for Roman conquests bad now begun to 
bring many of these acute and learned people 
to the imperial city. And here we may add, 
parenthetically, that after another century of 
study and experiment Greek wit contrived an 
instrument for determining the hour also in 
cloudy weather and by night. It was called 
the Clepsydra, and measured time by the drop- 
ping of water, somewhat after the manner of 
the modern hour-glass dropping sand, 

No reader of ancient literature can have 
failed to notice its frequent allusions to sun- 
dials. The Grecian poet Menander describes a 
hungry parasite sitting bya dial and watching 
the hour of his usual meal, but who in his 
eagerness to begin his breakfast had mistaken 
the light of the moon for that of the sun, 
When a sun-dial was first shown to Epicurus, he 
exclaimed: ‘* What a fine invention to prevent 

‘one’s forgetting the hour of dinner!” A 
jovial Greek once engraved on his dial the in- 


=— 
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scription: “Six hours of the day are given 
for labor. The remaining say to mortals, 
Live.” 


In a comedy of Plautus an epicure exclaims 
against sun-dials thus: *‘May the gods con- 
found the fellow who first invented hours and 
placed the dial here which doles out the day 
piecemeal to me, unhappy wretch ; for when I 
was & boy my belly was my dial, and it was by 
far the best and truest of themall. I ate when- 
ever it warned me—that is, if anything could 
be had; but now, whatever there may be, it is 
nothing unless, forsooth, it pleaseth the sun. 
Indeed, since the town is filled with dials, the 
greater part of the people crawl about starving 
with hunger.” 

The best accounts we have seen of ancient 
sun-dials represent that Berosus, a Chaldean, 
invented the dial known as the Hemicycle ; Aris- 
tarchus, of Samos, the Scophe; Dionysidorus 
the Cone Dial; Scopas the Plynthium. The dial 
of Aristarchus was the simplest of them all. 
“*It was a hemisphere cut in a cubic block of 
stone, having its base horizontal. At the bot- 
tom of the cavity a style (rod or pointer) was 
erected, the top of which was at the center of 
the sphere. Itis easy to see that the summit 
of the style would every day describe an are of 
acircle. One of these instruments was found 
in the year 1741 in the ruins of an ancient 
Roman house at Tusculum, which is supposed 
to bave belonged to Cicero. Others of similar 
pattern bave been found in the neighborhood 
of Rome and among the rnins of Pompeii. One 
found at Ravenna has the figure of a hemisphere 
supported on the shoulders of a H: rcules. 

Upon the revival of learning in Europe the 
science and art of dialing received increased at- 
tention and many new styles of instruments 
were invented. But, as lamps are not needed 

after sunrise, so when clocks were invented 
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dials gradually went out of general use. Yet, 
as clocks would sometimes get out of order and 
needed regulating by a correct standard of 
time, dials were still found serviceable. They 
were also favorite embellishments of pleasure 
grounds, because of the beauty with which they 
might be constructed and the interesting asso- 
ciations with which time had invested them. 
Accordingly we find that they have continued 
to be used until the present day in all parts of 
Europe; and they are now being introduced 
more and more into the gardens and lawns of 
our own country. 

A genial and appreciative writer, in describ- 
ing Mr. Downing’s place (at Newburgh), 
shortly after his death, thus speaks of his dial: 



















‘On the path we have now entered you catch a |, aay 


glimpse through the trees of the little sun-dial, 
with its motto, ‘Horas non numero, nisi serenas’; 
and few other than sunny hours passed over 
this happy place, When { first saw this dial, 
Mr. Downing was with me, and, I remember, 
told me about some ancient dial he had seen 
abroad. This morning the first snow of winter 
is on the dial and on his grave.” 

It is quite customary to inscribe some sort of 
motto on the dial-plate. Of these we give a 
few examples: The proprietor of one of the 
finest country seats on the Hudson (Woden- 
ethe) sends us the following: ‘‘ Fereunt, et im- 
putantur.” Which may be freely rendered : ‘‘The 
hours are passing away and are reckoned against 
us.” Another common and not very significant 
one is: ‘“‘ Time rides upon the dial’s point.” A 
neighbor and friend has just copied the follow- 
ing from the dial in his own grounds: ‘‘Qccasio 
calva post’’—‘* Opportunity lost is irrecovera- 
ble.” Mr. Henry Bowditch, of Boston, being 
about to set an antique sun-dial in bis own 
grounds, applied to the poet Whittier for a suit- 
able inscription; whereupon he received the 
following : 


“ With warning hand I mark time’s rapid fligh 
From life’s morni 
the dear 
There’s t above me by the shade below.” 
The writer co this peter may be supposed to 
think well of the following motto, since he has 
inscribed it upon a dial beneath his own library- 
window : “‘Fruere presenti, non immemor ulti- 
me’’—** Enjoy the present hour, not unmind- 
ful of the last.” 


Splendid Steel Engraving 
CHARLES SUMNER, 


WILL BE READY FOR 
DELIVERY 


NEXT MONTH. 
SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 
Particulars Elsewhere. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES. 
Strong Pot Plants, 


Suitable for Immediate Flower- 
ng. 

SENT SAFELY BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
Five Splendid Varieties, purchaser’s 
choice, $1; 12 do., $2. 

For ten cents additional we send 


Magnificent Premium Rose. 
Our elegant Sprit ie for 1874, deseribi: 
more than two hundred era: s of Roses an 
containing jd a ons A Loy aan he with chapters 
on Winter tection, Laue sects, etc., etc., is 
Se elels a ak coon yume tool elsesny. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 
ROSE GROWERS, 
WEST GROVE, Chester County, Pa. 


R.B. Parsons & Co. 


offer in their large assortment of all the BEST VARI 
ETIES especially fine stocks of the following: 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, of the best sorts. 
EVERGREENS of all the rarer sorts. 
RHODODEN DRONS—*he best hardy Shrub. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS in large variety. 
ROSES— both dormant and in pots—strong. 

Also, by MAIL, smaller plants for summer bloom- 
ing. ForCatalogues addressat Flushing, N.Y. 


S. B. Parsons & Sons offer at 
Flushing, N. Y., Rhododen- 
drons and other Trees and 
Plants. By L. I. Central Rail- 
road to Kissena Station. 


TO THOSE WANTING 


send for our Catalogue. Free to all. 
HOVEY & Co., 
141 State street, Chicago, pl 


ATEURS AND total and trade 
one iF po pa Nd for ours Retail Cate, 


log: choice 

Selecti: f fie Pin ts 

mail tion of £2 digereneh sats for dk 5) ages 
idence, R.L 

































Oe 
N EW EXCELSIOR, FOR 1874. 


LIST OF PRICES. 
HAND MOWERS. HORSE MOWERS, 


\ No.1, cuts 9 inches......$15|No. 5, cuts 25 inches... A 


“ 2, “ R “ eer 20 7 6, “ 30 “ 15 
“3 * 15 ee 3 7, * 8 “ * 1 
“4"*wm * oo, 30)" 8 a ow See i 


Horse Boots, $12 per set. 


The EXCELSIOR can be seen in practica) Operation 
on all the principal City Parks and Government Grounds 
=|throughout the United States, and is sold by all first. 


class Dealers. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


==| The EXCELSIOR cuts the Grass, rolls the Ground, 
and trims the Borders. Send for Circular. 


Address 


SPE CHADBORN & COLDWELL M'F'G CO, 


NEWBURCH, N. Y. 





CHARLES SUMNER. 


LIFELIKE 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


By RITCHIE. 


The most perfect likeness 
of the great Statesman ever 
published. Ready for deliv- 
ery in May. Sent for one 
new subscriber. Particulars 
elsewhere. 


WHANN’S 
RAW BONE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


The unfformly successful results which for a period 
of thirteen years have attended the use of this cel- 
ebrated fertilizer have placed it in the front rank of 
commercial manures. Prépared from the best and 
purest materials, under the direction of one of the 
most experienced chemists of the country, its charac- 
ter may be always relied upon. It contains every 
element of plant food; and, while it is prompt and 
active in its effects, it is a permanent improver of the 
soil. 

On Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tobacco, Grass, Small 
Fruits, Berries, and Garden Vegetables 


WHANN’S 
RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


has produced unexampled results. Farmers who 
have been disappointed with other manures are earn- 
estly requested to give it a trial. 

Responsible Agents wanted in all sections. 

Shipments made from New York if-desired. 

, Pamphlets and descriptive circulars mailed free on 
application. 
WALTON, WHANN & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


_ STORES: 

203 West Front street, Wilmington. 
28 South Wharves, Philadelphia. 
16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
W. R. THURBER & CO., 


BROOKLYN, WINDHAM CO., CONN., 











offer a full assortment, at moderate prices. 


{2 Assorted Plants, sent free by 
mail, for $1.25. 


25 papers of Flower Seeds sent 
for $I. 


(3 Catalogues sent free on application. 


RICH FARMINGLANDS 


For sale VERY CHEAP by the 


Union Pacific Railroad Company. 


The Best Investment! Nop Fluctuations! Al- 
ways Improving in Value! 
Wealth of the Country is made by the advance in 
™ Hout Metate. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 
MILLIONS OF ACRES 
of the finest janes on the Continent, in Eastern Ne- 
braska, now for sale, wnny. ot them never before 
in market, at prices that defy competition. 


Fee ne Se ee Bt ee @ 





The Land Grant Bonds of of the a taken at Ee wf 
for lands. {#@*Full rice aonye 28 given. New Guide 
with new Maps mauiled fre 


THE PION EER, 
shartromectotiets atpenserine noes Home 

- Land COotanatatecls pavis “ 
OMAHA, NEB. 


(ESTABLISHED 1851.) 


LISTERBROTHERS 





CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS, 


PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 
PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


‘ annual increase of the wie of these 


Siandar rother. crop in New FoF ‘or To 


e om from 
particle available f for fertilizing, 
which bony | 
practical farmer to give them a fair 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St, 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 


ey Farmers and Dealers orc imviteu Ww send Thy 
cular. 
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Sandor 


Seeds! Orante! 
4 ‘Roots! 


nvelementsty 
*Notthe Rest. > 
¢ ol alo guisdt ed. ° 


Seedsmen& Rorists. 
Vo Cortlandt Sb. 
Now Vorld. 


Farm Implements 











Agricultural Almanac Sent Free. 


H. B. GRIFFING, . 


.Y 
58 & 60 COURTLANDT gree, X. t] 





GENUINE 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


Cag AGRICULTOURISTS, 
izers have oe an op) 


ey oe itor lar fea ie 
ra cee Ree? ving tg eas ibe por 
of alway stato ‘station tn tb tree 0 on ya ase 
R. BALCAZAE, | 
No. 53 Beaver Street, N. 
sheila anita BY ps ay 





M 
MOSES ‘ yIor President at Wall § 
We eaey, Bo Esq., Peruvian Consul, 26/4 ty 5 
New York. rite) 
(Please mention THE INDEPENDENT when you 
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SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


WILL BE READY FOR 
DELIVERY 


NEXT MONTH. 
SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


Particulars Elsewhere. 
——————— 
No Frog No Foot, No Foot No Horse. 

HOW TO SHOE HORSES PROPERLY. 
RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEINGC. 
Price One Dollar 
s GOODENOUGH HORSESHOE.” 
41 Dey Street, New York. 
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| - PAINTS. 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White end all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. — 





EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 
HON. JAs, NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: ‘ Altogether I 
find the ‘ Averill’ the cheapest and best.” 

PETER HENDERSON, Esq.: “The ‘Averill’ has 
proved superior to lead and oil.” 

C. W. SPOONER, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.: “ The ‘Averill Chemical’ has proved good.” 

C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “The ‘Averill 
Paint’ is as bright to-day as when applied three years 
ago.” 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 


residences in the country, with Sample Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St., Cleveland, O. 








BONE DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURE. FOR SALE AT 
PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y¥. 


‘ TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, PASSAGE, AND 
pene TO CALIFORNIA via PANAMA. 


ificent Steen eet this Line will be dis- 
petrned Tom Pier 42 N. Rew 3 rt as under: Pet 
Pp 


"saturday, a i, 4 fe APULCO, Ca 
1P.M.—_HENRY Acwcnt, 
° ers and freight. 








, Passeng' rs and | frei a 
~Baturday, ‘April 25, at 
Commodore A. G. ng’ 
every Sortaienely y 
necting at Panama with all the 
American. 3 Mexican Coast, and South Pacific Ports. 
jteamers will call at K 
omewar 


. for 
steamers, for Peete ete. , will be dispatched 
on intermediate Saturdays whenever the necessities 
of portation may require 
TO J APAN AND CHIN. 
pevpaplen: 


did Steamers of th aes ee 
— leave San Bran moioee — oha: 
‘on “Kong, and Shangbae # as follow 


eee eee eres esses eeeeeeeeeeeeesseaststacecece 








ton of 2,000 P ... 
(Including Berth, and all 


couiteties for the 
ay Yorxte San Francis $100, or $110 Currency, 
New ry ie 4 a Gold, 
w Yor! s ’ 
‘ _ King or $50 according to 


8an Francisco to Yokoha' Gold, 
San Francisco to Hong K ae 1d. 

For freignt and passage or other information apply 
at the Company’s — Pier 42 North River, foot of 
Canal street, New Y ork. Ys 

BULLA juperintendent. 
RUFUS HATCH, san 
Vice-President and Managing Director. 


PENN SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbroases and 
Cage streets, as follows: 


‘arrisb yee Cars the West 
m Palace Bttached, 9:30 Pro 





ti 
he oe Air 4 
Sun a 9P.M. For itimore and Washing- 
ton, via Baltimore and Ohio Ruilroad, at 7:30 P.M. 


ress for Philadelphia, 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3, 4, 5, 
on. 2. Be and 2 night. Sumaad. te 6, 10, 71:30, 
renton, at 7:20 A. M., 2, 3:10 and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 
and second class 7 P.M. 
r evvark at 6, 6-20, 1% 7:40, ‘8, 9, 10, - M., 12 M., 1, 


woes ares 
and 8:10 P. M. 

"Kae ie ar ae 6,610, Oh 1 0 a 

oi anal sy ant and 10 A. M., 


Brunswick, 7:20 and8 A. m., 13 M., 2, 3:11 
st, TaD. Mand 12 night. Sunday, é: sth Sa 135 
or Bist, Milstone, A. M., 12 noon, and 4:30 P. M. 

and Flemington, 9:30 A. M.and 3 P.M. 

Philipsburg’ an Belvidere, 3.and 4 P. 54 
+ Bordentown Burlington. ee aden, 
hold, 7204. M.. 2 and 4 Pp. ; 
iberton, and Camden, 6 A. M. and 


‘Binge t follows: ey ae ag 6:50 A. M. =] 
day. From Wishington am d'saitimore 2 6:05 and 





A 


A. M., 5:15 maen' S 
Mand pene We a 6: 
0, hi. and hg Ao he llega tei a 
and Pw’ 


Ticket Om id 944 Broadway, No. 1 
Astor How hy ey ee brosses and Courelanat 
tees, Em ttery Place. 


Emigrant Treket Office, No. 8 Bat 
D.M. BOYD. Jn. 
ad. CASSATT, i eral ‘ass. Agent. 





LAMPS. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


RINK’s } PATENT REFLECTORS 
ate, een. Enown a for —y 


es, its, etc. N 
ot aicte srs eats clieseitire jini 
STREET 
ds oi eeaRL BB (ene fooraess 
» aT 


CHIMNEY. NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
Brita geal wa seunitet a PATE 








COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 


GROUND IN OIL. 
& cents to $1 per gallon. 


ENGLISH ROOF PAINT. 
GROUND IN OIL. 
50 cents a gallon. 
LIQUID SLATE ROOF PAINT. 
VERY CHEAP. FIRE PROOF. 
Send for cards of colors and circulars. 


N. Y. CITY OIL CO., Sole Agents, 
No. 16 MAIDEN LANE. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 











CHARLES SUMNER. 


Fine Large and Perfect Steel Engrav- 
ing of this Great Statesman, 


BY RITCHIE, 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUB- 
SCRIBER. 


Ready for delivery in May. 
SEE PARTICULARS ELSEWHERE. 


GREAT REVOLUTION 
SEWING MACHINES. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of Thread to make the Shuttle Stitch. 


The Pte Stitch made from two ordinary com- 
mercial spool 

Will sew ———s you wish to make in a family. 

It is Mak erent from anything you have ever 
seen be: 


The Lathrop Combination Sewing Machine Co., 
787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y. 





FURNITURE. 
JAS. T. ALLEN & €0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Drawing-Room, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room Furniture 


of every description, and 
LORD’S PATENT ROCKING-CHAIR, 
the best Stationary. Rocker the Market. 
WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


Looking-Classes 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC., 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York, 








MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Th genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18263 which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 


als. One ht testimonies, received duri 
bell made of “ best copper and z 





lta ani vant Packs" 


rane manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Towers 
“on jurcheés or Public Buildings, with or without 
striking apparatus, with a IW to a dials, war- 
ranted for correct e can refer to all 
oe Ty A — for th the reputatl. on of our Tower 
have them second to none in all 


ined COL ND. is Matton Pane N 
0. a % 
FE; rk; No. 114 Tremont #t., Boston, Mass. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNPRY, 
Bstablished in 1837. 


Buperior Bells of heat iota anc Tin, 
mounted Lege = best coe Book, 






Catalogue 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
108and 104 Kast Second St., Cinginaad 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL Nee ag we pe N. Voy 





by en ee a a perior = ri 0 f Belle. 
al attention given EL 
Illustrated Catalogues sent te wane. 








CHARLES SUMNER, 


LIFELIKE 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


By RITCHIE. 


Themost perfect likeness of 
the great Statesman ever pub- 
lished. Ready for delivery in 
May. Sent for one new sub- 





scriber. Particulars else- 
where. 
FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 








VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly ‘100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, eea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


man of folding cane seat chairs for 
Hyp the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


z£. w. VAILL, CHAIRS 


Wercester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
































Fetentec and Manef's, wishing goods, Send for cuts, 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 





GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


ELASTIC STITCH 


AND 


IMPROVED LOCK STITCH 








Simple, Durable, Reliable, 
Light Running, and 
Easily Operated. 


PRINCIPAL SALESROOMS: 
786 Broadway, New York. 
THE 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


STEA™ 


WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


Removes all the drudgery of family washing. Does 
away with the rubbing of clothes. Washes faster 
and cleaner than any other device. No acids or chem- 
teals used. It is thorough in its work and washes 
anything from a bed blanket to the finest laces with- 
outinjury. It isthe only washer that 

BLEACHES while it washes, 
and only complete Stezm Washer ever offered to the 
public, Try it. Can be used on any atove or range. 








BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


Family Sewing Machine 





Beauty, Utility & Strength Combined, 
with no Toilsome Tread of the Treadle. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO. 

862 Broadway, New York. 





THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York, 





IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
STEAM ENGINES and BOILERS. 


NEW YORK 
SAPETY 








"“MHYOA ARN 
"3289 JpuvtzwW.ED Of 


‘Superior pieses Bnatuce and Bollers, 
by opecial machinery and duplication of parts, Safe, 
Economical, Easily Managed and not liable to derange- 
ment. Their Combined Engine and Boiler 
is peculiarly adapted to all lg requiring smal! 
power, More than 509 engines, from 2 to 100 horse 
power, in use. Send for Lilustrated Circular, 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORE 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 





COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 








Send for circulars, giving description and testi ials, 
or apply at 1314 Broadway, corner 36th St., New 
York. Price of Washer, $14. 


County and State Rights for Western and Southern 
States for Sale. Agents Wanted. 


EVERY LADY that uses « sewing 
machine needs the Magic Threader. By 
mail 25ets. ; with 1-2 dos. Standard nee- 
dies, S0cts. Agents wanted everywhere. 
THE ARCO MF’C CO. 








Box 343, GYRINGFIBLD, Mass, 





u7A3 





RAILROAD, MILL, sTORE TRUCKS, 


PACE & CO. 





No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 
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= 
THE DYING BODY 
* SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


It Resolves aWay Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Biood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Fine Hlectro 


SiLVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


550 BROADWAY, Wy. ¥. 





Factories, WEST MERIDEN, Conn. 


BOYNTON'S 
FURNACES AND RANGES 


ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
MANUPACTURED BY 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 

Send for Circulars. 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 


A NEW CARRIAGE WRENCH. 








Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary init tampe A the nut by a crank motion, 
or Contagious, Broy,,, Tf not at your hardware store, send for 
BE IT SEATED IN THE agence es aot terms, 


Langs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
Greate Bhowpetiom , Rasatata, Glandular Swe ans 


ts, Ble ncerous Affections, Syph' 

ad "bleeding of the L' Dys pepsia, Water 

atone Doloreux, write Sw wes baat 
mnenee ‘ercuria! 

Yemale Pcege Gout, Dropsy. Hic 

Rheum, Bronce re Consumption, 

Ulcers Ly Saree BM Tumors, Ni 





oy by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 

THE Beek GAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 

EPIDEMICS ‘AND be td og DISEASES THAN 

ONE gp td DOLLARS PENDED FOR 

Oran EDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 
THE MON 


{ENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 





HATEVER CAUSE. C. 
supommasn —Miners. aaa sid- 
ing in Ll yy en district, where it 4s Saitou to 
the ~~ RADWAY’S 
READY ELAR i LAT. t can be used with 
positive assurance of doing ae all cases where 
or dicomfort is experienced; orif my with In- 
uenza, Diphtheria, a t, Bad Co’ Coughs, , Hoarse- 
ness, Bilious Colic, Ini scoumetlion of the’ Bowels, 
a no a a an Kidneys; or with Croup, Quin- 
gve; Neuralgia, Headache, 

Toothache, Eurache, or with Lambago, 

k, or Rheumatism ; oe ae. 
Cholera Seecber, or Brains, Ge j OF with Burns, Scalds, 
or Bruises; or with 8 or Spasms. The 
application of RAD Y EF will 
gare y you of the a natf re ther complaints in afew 


Twenty drops in half a emer of water pad inafew 
m RAMPS, 8, SOUR ace. 
HEARTBURN, SICK HEADAG CHE Dus 
DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN tHE E BOWELS 

Travelers should alw: carry a bottle of roe 
way’s Read Relief ywith them. A few 4d 


water i rovent sickness or pains from cha! ange 
wae tis betterthan French Brandy or Bitters as 


en 
oan by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


urge, regulate, purify, 
ay "s Pills, for | the cure of all diso. 
L idneys, Bla 





cure, = 
Vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or dele! 
ous dru 








Deficie: of Pe Bide 
os Pain in the & de, Chest, Li 
e Flesh, 


at, Burning } 
win free the — 


from all the above 


shh dteorders. xt 
Cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.”’ 
Send one letter-stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 4 
Warren &t., New York. thousan: 
will be sent you. 


USE ~~ 


WAR 


Information worth 








% 41-inch. 50 ce: retail. 
%. 4ytinch, @ cents, retails 


N. L. POST, 
863 Doan St., Cleveland, 0. 


4 








REMINGTON. SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 
The * Medal for Progress” 
AT VIENNA, 873. 
The HigHEST ORDER OF “MEDAL” AWARDED AT 
THE EXPOSITION. 
No a sheen Machine — @ Higher Prize. 


1.—A New 54 La oi Ri jnoventy TESTED, and 

m. wv 

secured by Letters Patent. x“ 
2.—Makes a perfect LOCK STITCH, alike on both sides 

5 me Runs See SMOOTH, NOISELESS, and RAPID— 

best mation of , 


combi qualities. 
| re pe Le Rune for tore aos Reoeies. 
— Will do all varieties of We and Fancy Stitching 
n-ne Mot Basil seid th tor. Le 
yy the operator. | 
of stitch may be altered while ing, and —_ 
can be threated withous passing through holes. 
7.—DEsI Sim Ingenious. t rming 
the stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rota- 
ry Cams, or Lever Has 
whi insures uniform length of 


ear Serene of needle-bar and 
8.—CONSTRUCTION most FINISHED. It 


is manufactured by the most skillful and 
mechanics, at nse celebrated” REMINGTON 








THE BEST hd THE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
SE HORIZONTAL 


MA ICE CREAM 
‘ FREEZER. 


(TINGLEY’S PATENT.) 
atu the aid of this procera nen rons a 
Water Ice. 







will of mse. OW! he ans “pest 

Freezer in The World” and a luxury no bd should 

be ey pate by the trade SLATCHLE If ou 
ATC 


FREEZE if not ea sen 
direct to aie gt G. BLATCHLEY. Manufac- 


was 3 86 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 








It makes the least noise 

THE NEW It is the most simple and 

durable. The best for families 

AMERICAN to use. The best for agents 

SEWING | get ae free ane 

or 

MACHINE. Sut with greater case and Der? 

Self-threading, | “Goop AGENTS WANTED 

Light-running. | for circulars address 

om ee HESTNUT 8T. Phila., 

or Ne New YO PFICE, 712 Bro adway. 
Boston, i ILL,” 6 Srare ro 
Sr. LOUIS, Mo. “ 608 N. 4TH BT. 





MEA} EARES’ 
p PARAGON SHIRTS. 


Made to order, of best ma’ 


terials, and warranted to 
it by express, ©. O. D., to any part of the coun- 
at the ollowing 3 
. Mason jm = and fine linen........ $12 00 
hirts, Wamsutta m and very fine linen.. 13 50 
shirts New ‘York Mills and best linen sp emaosnene 00 


SHIRTS READY MADE AND TO ORD 
Fancy vari 
Directions for cammaiinael sent on application. 
Sixth avenue and Nineteenth street, 'N. Y. 








SUITS. 


CG 


and 


ORDERS to 


e 
FREEMAN 


Mixtures, 
$5, $10, $12, $15, $20, to $30. 







SPRING OVERCOATS, 
All the newest Fabrics, Colorings, and 


RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, 


SUITS. 
$10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25, $30, $40, to $50. 


The stock for the present season is of unparalleled extent 

variety, and embraces all the most fashionable 

and_ approved of prevailing styles for all oc- 
casions and occupations. 


and promptly executed 
at Moderate 
Prices. 


OHS 


BY MAIL. 


ORDERS BY LETTER ATTENDED TO 

with CARE and punctuality. FREEMAN & BURR’S 

NEW SxXYSTEM for Self-Measure, of which thousands 

have availed themselves for many years, enables parties ata dis- 

tance to order from them with the certainty of receiving the most pere 
fect fit attainable. 





SUITS. & 


measure neatly 


oO 


& BURR, 


SsaZy [IV 10J S[Vj10zU HW 
O[quuoyysey YOW pu suspsog o}J10AvT 9YT TLV 
6 
SLINS .SAOG 


"Sts 03 ‘ozs ‘a1$ ‘ZI ‘01S ‘8S ‘GS ‘ES 








g 


les of Goods, Book e Fashions 
mt Free, on application » ane Fetes, 


Sam) 


FREEMAN & BURR, 1: CLOTHING WABEHO New York 








0 eee ee 


PRICES DEFY 
Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 


Also a large stock at our 


W ours now on hand the largest noshoganace, new pasterns ana qeseeng.S-- 


Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls; and Private Houses furnished throughout at wholesale prices, 
The Floating Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line, on the Hudson River—were furnished by us. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND MATTRESSES, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St., and 


180 and 182 Hester Street, N. Y. 
CONNECTED UNDER ONE ROOF. 


gor curuisning Houses throw 


COMPETITION. 


Entrance, 87 and 89 Bowery, New York. 


BRANCH STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 
near A. T. Stewart & Co. 





B.E, Hale & CO., 
66 and 58 Park 


Samples from 





‘Kuedwoy 


sede JOA} y 4204 


‘o3001q0 


woul sojdueg 


ot 





i peoullary adapted ‘8 fexalen dung Dregne 
es during p) 
the wee anor sale by all Druggists. 






NESIA 


icians throughout the country 8s as the 
Asics og tmebainsely and certain! ly 

SrePES IA, and HEADACHES caus 4 
its action as a laxative for children 


or ———> mor Dowel: os haballiints te takuae them to take it, 


A sure prevention against the food of infants souring 00 


DANIELL & CO., 58 Cedar Street, General Agents, N. Y. City. 





‘/TO INVENTORS. 


I WILL PREPARE AND PROSECUTE APPL 
CATIONS FOR PATENTS WITHOUT CHARG 
pet Pak, SUCCESSFUL. Send for circular. Or aress 
G. W. RICHARDS, No. 6 FEDERAL BUILDINGS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Box 








Priced Catalogues sent to ona eee Pee each. 
Part Ist. Mathematical a eccccccee MOB -_ 
24. Optical Instrum peese ool 
“ 8d. Stereopticons... 
“ 4th. Physical A) pparatus 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 


SQW wournsesi 


SAVE YOUR SICHT! 


Once Lost, It cannot be Restored. 


THE DIAMOND SPECTACLES 


a responsible Agent in nearly every city and town, 
= a Maxx, sTaMPep ON EVERY Parr. 


PENCER OPTICAL M’FG ©8.. | 
Patentees & Sole M’frs.,16 & 18 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 








Sra pris, ossioresice 
T Sy auixs Sel Sua 








CHIN A— 
Pees pont dt BTS. $3, 


HADLEY'S. ear ati a and Twelfth Street, 








LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


, WEATHER HOUSES 


combine an elegant Mantel Orns 
ment with a correct thermometer 





= = ~ turer, 229 ington 
Mass. Also cond 30 cents for one of Lovejoy’s@ re Glass 
Onteers. with Putty Knife, and set your own glass. 


———— 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON'S 


NEW MALLOW GUM DROPS 


PoNgWEET COCR PASTE, 


toonds. Be W.coF- 12th and a acct Stay PM. 


int about them 
Thestrong poit P they, aaa § 
. to the cost 0 a shoe 
$1 to $2 to its wearing 















value. 


Boots and Shoes should be 
(GA BLE worn by Mechanics and all 
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3 “ Offord’ CE & CO. ORGANS & MELODEONS. 8s 
2 eas ” 8 mon ® publication. ores ulptt of | CLR idost Largest and Most Sieaeruaer age SGREW ae ee kept sd by beat 
Only a dollar a | Uniteds now in use. No other Musical I hey are = affec 
aan vie copy Ten Cents. ment ever obtained the same taSsend for vy bl 
& “BB SOA SO wo whe me, 3.7. ; FFALO, N. X- = 








“THE LYDEPENDENT” Press, NOS, 31 and 23 Rose Street. 
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